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Ir has been urged that this Periodical, 
considering the character and objects con- 
templated for it, should have the name 
and portrait of the Rev. Thomas Prince, 
to introduce it to the notice of the public. 
The Constitution of the Congregational 
Library Association declares, that its ob- 
ject “shall be to found and perpetuate a 
Library of Books, Pamphlets and Manu- 
scripts, and a collection of Portraits, and 
whatever else shall serve to illustrate Pu- 
ritan history.” Strikingly coincident with 
this was the object of the life of Mr. 
Prince—so far as his life may be said to 
have had an object, beyond a faithful at- 
tention to the duties of the pastoral office. 
In his Will, which he made less than‘a 
month before his death, after having oth- 
erwise disposed of “ all my Books that are 
in Latin, Greek, and in the Oriental 
Languages,” he says, “ I have been many 
years collecting a number of Books, 
Pamphlets, Maps, Papers in Print, and 
Manuscript, either published in New Eng- 
land, or pertaining to its History and Pub- 
lic Affairs, to whieh collection I have given 
the name of the New England Library.” 

He might in truth intimate that much 
of his lifetime had been devoted to these 
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labors—into which an Association of Chris- 
tian scholars has at length entered—for his 
undertaking was carried through a period 
of more than fifty-five years. According 
to his own statement, he began the col- 
lection “upon his entering Harvard 
College, July 6, 1703;” and his death 
occurred October 22,1758. Itis evident, 
indeed, that he had done something toward 
this favorite purpose of his life before en- 
tering College. Several volumes which 
escaped British vandalism, and which 
have survived the ravages of time, bear 
testimony to this. A book now lying near 
us, the gift of a dear friend, appears to 
have come into his possession before he 
was ten years old. On the blank pages 
of the treasure, in rough school-boy hand, 
and with striking pen-and-ink illustrations, 
we are required to take notice that this is 
“‘ Thomas Prince His Book.” The date 
also is carefully given, in the same graphic 
style, and the name of the beloved donor 
is piously recorded underneath. His pas- 
sion for collecting books evidently showed 
itself in childhood; and it is nowise im- 
probable that he already owned a respec- 
table library, as to numbers, when he be- 
came a Freshman at Cambridge. It is 
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worthy of notice that he dates the founda- 
tion of his Library from the very day on 
which he entered College. His contem- 
plated collection of books and papers was 
the object uppermost in his thoughts, as 
he left his boyhood’s home for the Uni- 
versity. He went to that seat of Aca- 
demical training, not with such vague 
aspirations as young men generally take 
with them to College, but with a definite 
and cherished plan to execute. On the 
6th of July, 1703, he was admitted as a 
student at Harvard; and he celebrates 
the joyous occasion, not as students some- 
times did in that day, by convivial parties 
and mutual congratulations, but by laying 
the corner-stone of his New England 
Library. 

The eight years which he spent in 
Great Britain, and on the continent of 
Europe, were occupied, to a large extent, 
in making the acquaintance of scholars, 
and securing other facilities for carrying 
on the work he had undertaken. He no 
doubt regarded himself as a pioneer in the 
business of book-collecting, on this side the 
Atlantic ; and it seems to have been his 
ambition, to gather a Library which should 
do honor to his country’s scholarship, and 
which should cause his own name to be 
remembered with gratitude by all New 
Englanders. The following letter, writ- 
ten a few months after his retnrn to his 
native land, will show what pains he took 
to improve a casual visit, and to interest 
an intelligent merchant in his favorite 
project. As the letter is brief, and prob- 
ably has never been printed hitherto, we 
will give it entire : 

Rotrerpam, 25 March, 1718. 
Mr. Prince: 

Sir:—This comes to wish you much 
joy of your call to the ministry in Boston. 
I pray God give you good success, and may 
you live to enjoy the fruits of your labor. 
You may well remember you were at my 
house when at Rotterdam. My acquaint- 
ance I own-to be but small, but Mr. Loftus 
told me it might not be amiss to write you; 
that it might lie in your power to recom- 
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mend some of your friends who trade this 
way, to consign what effects they send here 
tome. I will do them the utmost justice. 
You having been in some of these parts, 
some of your friends may inquire of you to 
recommend them to some friend you know. 
I desire your favor also, if that you want 
any books, or any other service to be done 
here for yourself, that you would command 
me; and when any ships come from Boston 
here, will be proud if you do me the honour 
to let me hear of your welfare. I shall only 
add due respects, and am, 
Sir, your servant to command, 
Joun STANTON, 


This letter may have been meant as 
nothing more than a shrewd stroke of 
mercantile sagacity ; but even if it was, it 
shows on which side the writer thought 
best to approach Mr. Prince, in order to 
accomplish his object. The allusion to 
books reveals the fact that Mr. Prince had 
made himself known chiefly as the founder 
of a library, in the Old World; and that 
no more grateful courtesy could be ex- 
tended him than an’offer to aid him in his 
cherished scheme. 

It is not possible for us, at the present 
day, to have any just conception of the 
value of the Library collected by Mr. 
Prince. No man in his time surpassed 
him, in fitness for the work he had under- 
taken. The facilities which he possessed 
for carrying out his plan, were also very 
great ; and the ever-increasing machinery, 
with reference to this darling object, was 
kept in operation by him for more than 
half a century. In view of these facts, we 
are driven to conclude that his collection 
of books and papers must have been im- 
mense, and of surpassing value, at the 
time of his decease. A feeling of sadness, 
mingled with indignation, comes over us, 
whenever we look at the few remnants of 
that magnificent Library, garnered partly 
in the Chapel of the Old South Church, 
and a few musty shreds of it stowed away 
in the Rooms of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society! It is like the wreck of 
an Egyptian city. All its costliest and 
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most substantial treasures have either 
been destroyed, or barbarously mutilated 
and suffered to fall into decay. Its chief 
ornaments, even the few which escaped 
the auto-de-fes of British royalism, are in 
such a condition as to render them nearly 
useless. Books, no doubt, which histo- 
rians and scholars would now prize beyond 
all limits, have been stolen from it, and 
carelessly or wickedly thrown away. Its 
most sacred relics, like the columns of 
Thebes, have been transported, and now 
stand, as objects of attraction, in the li- 
braries of other lands. As one glances 
along through the soiled remnants left 
us, his eye is arrested by such notices 
as this, written on the fly-leaf of a rare 
copy of Captain John Smith’s History 
of Virginia: “Claimed at an auction 
of books and recovered, in 1814, after 
having been out of the New England 
Library upwards of forty years, as sup- 
posed.” Knowing the methodical and 
accurate habits of Mr. Prince, it is proper 
for us to conclude that he left a complete 
manuscript catalogue of his books and 
other literary treasures. But no such 
catalogue has yet been found. It was 
probably destroyed, together with other 
papers and manuscripts, during the occu- 
pation of the Old South Meeting-house by 
the British soldiery. Not even a testi- 
mony to the good man’s unwearied labors 
remains. Succeeding generations have 
never known, and never can know, how 
indefatigably he toiled for their instruc- 
tion. The splendid inheritance was scat- 
tered and wasted while yet in reversion. 
The monument, which was to make the 
patient Christian scholar immortal, and 
wide as the learned world in his fame, 
perished on its way from the quarry. 
How much more fortunate, though per- 
haps far less deserving of the gratitude of 
posterity, are such as the late Thomas 
Dowse !—who lived in an age when rare 
collections of books, however small and lim- 
ited in their range, are more duly appre- 
ciated; when scholars, and associations 
of literary gentlemen, stand ready to take 
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any such collection under their charge, 
and to preserve it sacredly in honor of the 
testator; and when the most eloquent 
pens and tongues are employed, to swell 
his praises and perpetuate his fame. 

We shall probably have occasion to 
speak again, of the labors of Mr. Prince 
as a collector of books, in the sketch of 
his life which we propose to give. We 
have seen it intimated, by some writers, 
that he ought to have presented his Li- 
brary to Harvard College ; and, if he had 
done so, that his life-long labor would not 
have been thrown away. But this pre- 
diction would probably not have been ful- 
filled, whatever may have seemed proper 
on the part of Mr. Prince. Had his col- 
lection of books and papers been at Cam- 
bridge, we must suppose that it would 
have been totally destroyed by the fire of 
January 24th, 1764. That sad calamity 
would have been far heavier than it actu- 
ally was, had the New England Library 
then met the fate of “ the best library and 
philosophical apparatus in America.”* It 
will appear, we think, in the course of 
what follows, that Mr. Prince had some 
reason for not donating his books to Har- 
vard, even if such a.course was ever sug- 
gested to him. 

The materials for the sketch to which we 
now proceed, are discouragingly meagre ; 
but we shall endeavor to use them, such 
as they are; pursuing, as far as practicable, 
the chronological order. 

From the few notices which have been 
preserved, it appears that Thomas Prince 
was the great grandson of Rev. John 
Prince, of East Shefford, in Berkshire, 
England. This ancestor, says the subject 
of the present sketch, “ was born of hon- 
orable parents, educated in the University 
of Oxford, was one of the Puritan minis- 
ters of the Church of England, who in 
part conformed, and found great friends 
to protect him in omitting the more offen- 
sive ceremonies as long as he lived.” Of 
Elder John Prince, son of the clergyman, 
little is known, except that he came to 
1 Quincy’s Hist. Harv. Coll., Vol. ii., pp. 112, 113, 








this country in 1638, lived for a time in 
Watertown, and finally became an inhab- 
itant of the town of Hull. Samuel Prince, 
Esq., son of Elder John Prince, was a 
resident of Sandwich, Massachusetts ; and 
in this place his fourth son, Thomas, was 
born May 15th, 1687. The father was 
twice married. His first wife was Martha 
Barstow, by whom he had five children. 
His second wife was Mercy, daughter of 
Thomas Hinckley, the last governor of 
Plymouth Colony. Thomas was the first 
child by this marriage, and was named, 
probably, in honor of his maternal grand- 
father. Afterwards were born nine oth- 
ers; and therefore we must reckon the 
subject of this notice as one of a fam- 
ily of fifteen children. Several of these 
died early in life; and one, Nathan, born 
November 30, 1698, has left a somewhat 
sad history in connection with Harvard 
College. 

In the absence of any clear records, 
which might throw light on the early life 
of Thomas Prince, we may perhaps ven- 
ture to reconstruct that life, at least some 
portion of it, by a process similar to that 
which in science is termed comparative 
anatomy. The skilful zoologist is able, 
from a single bone or tissue, to make out 
the entire frame of an animal. It is said 
that the single scale of a fish has served 
for such a work in the hands of the ichthy- 
ologist. Why may not the biographer 
also, if he knows the general characteris- 
tics of the person he is describing, seize 
upon some fact in a period otherwise 
blank, and from that fill out the vacancy ? 
He may not reach the exact truth ; but it 
should seem, certainly, that he might come 
near to it. 

We have at hand a little volume enti- 
tled, “ The Marrow of Modern Divinity.” 
Opposite the title-page of this book, which 
is too much torn to inform us as to the 
date of its publication, occurs the name of 
“ Thomas Prince.” Beneath this name, 
we learn that the owner of the work was, 
at the.time of thus claiming it, about ten 
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years old. And we also learn, in addition 
to this fact, that the volume was given to 
him “by his mother.” Turning over a 
single leaf, it appears further that he 
placed no slight value on the book ; for 
there, in the handwriting of his mature 
life, he carefully repeats the fact that the 
work was a gift from his mother, and that 
it came into his possession when he was a 
mere child. The cost of the volume, also, 
is carefully noted ; and, glancing along its 
pages, we find many of its most striking 
paragraphs marked with the same pen, 
apparently, which made the original en- 
tries. Now from this tell-tale volume, 
looked at, as it should be, in the light of 
the well-known characteristics of Mr. 
Prince in his manhood, several things 
may be inferred as probable. It warrants 
the inference that those habits of order 
and accuracy, which distinguished him in 
after life, were formed at an early age. 
In recording the price of this little book, 
the name of the giver, and the time when 
it came into his possession, the same 
thoughtfulness was évinced which he dis- 
played as a traveller, and in the manage- 
ment of the most weighty affairs. By the 
kindness of the Rev. Chandler Robbins, 
D.D., of Boston, who in virtue of his fam- 
ily connections has inherited the manu- 
script Journal of Mr. Prince, we are 
enabled to verify these remarks. In this 
journal are noted the changes of weather, 
the events of every day experience, the 
smallest business transactions, the dates of 
letters, and to whom they were written, or 
from whom receiyed—the whole manifest- 
ing, by its studied accuracy and complete- 
ness, a natural taste for such labor. 
Glancing from the carefully kept diary to 
the marks in the fugitive book, we trace 
in the latter the first forth-puttings of that 
peculiar style of mind which the former 
displays in its more mature workings. 
The child appears as father to the man, 
It was probably as true of Mr. Prince in 
boyhood, as in any period of his life, that 
he differed in his tastes from most of those 
around him. He had but few associates, 
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we may suppose; but little in common 
with the boys of his own age. It is likely 
that they regarded him as quite singular 
in his habits; as one who seemed most 
deeply interested in those things which 
had no attraction for themselves. This 
opinion would correspond with that which 
was often expressed of him during his 
manhood. His contemporaries, with the 
exception of a very few kindred spirits, 
looked on him as one who devoted his en- 
ergies chiefly to matters which had no 
interest for other minds. It was striking- 
ly true of him, that he walked in a path 
by himself. He was enthusiastic in doing 
that which the spirit of the times disre- 
garded. The field which was generally 
passed by, he entered, making it his special 
department of labor. It is possible that 
he looked forward to the gratitude of a 
coming age, and in the hope of this was 
compensated for any present loneliness. 
Whoever has read “ The Marrow of 
Modern Divinity,” will be convinced that 
it was no ordinary child, who, at the age 
of ten years, could be ‘interested in sucha 
treatise. It is a profound theological 
work, in which the great doctrine of the 
Reformation, Justification by Faith, is pre- 
sented in its most Scriptural aspects. The 
passages which he has marked, and in 
which he seems to have delighted the 
most, are those which present Christ as a 
ground of hope and joy for the sinner. 
If there is a thread of religious melancholy 
running through his life, it is not owing to 
any gloomy view which he held of the 
way of salvation. The offer of full justi- 
fication, on the simple condition of faith 
in Christ, has everything in it to encour- 
age the desponding penitent. This fact, 
doubtlessly, accounts for its evident pre- 
ciousness to Mr. Prince, not only in boy- 
hood but as long as he lived. We know 
the religious peculiarities of his times. It 
is probable that he received a rigid Puri- 
tan training, in the family. His natural 
docility and love of retirement, must have 
given such influences great power over 
him. Hence he would come to have very 
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humbling views of his unworthiness and 
guilt before God, and would be driven to 
the doctrine of the mediation of Christ, for 
relief. Though he travelled more, per- 
haps, than the New England ministers of 
his day were wont to, and though he was 
largely concerned in public and secular 
affairs, yet his inclination seems ever to 
have been for a secluded, meditative life. 
His thirst for information, his love for 
every species of curious knowledge, the 
exigences of the age, and the widely scat- 
tered family estate which he was charged 
with administering, caused him to do vio- 
lence to his early education and native 
tastes. It was well for him, no doubt, 
that such calls were allowed to draw him 
away from the pursuits which he instinct- 
ively loved; for though he often bewails the 
necessity of these uncongenial affairs, they 
probably counteracted, in some measure, 
his inclination to asceticism and the life 
of a recluse. The manuscript volumes 
already alluded to, contain several let- 
ters, written by Mr. Prince during his 
absence in Europe, in which he com- 
plains bitterly of the worldliness and 
wickedness everywhere encountering him. 
He seems, indeed, to regard it as a crime 
on his own part to be thus circumstanced ; 
and he deeply abhors and abases himself, 
lest he should be guilty for barely behold- 
ing the ungodly conduct of others. These 
letters are to his “ honored and dear pa- 
rents;” and they show plainly enough 
that he was still true to the tendencies 
and training of his childhood. 

We are almost certain, in the absence 
of positive testimony, that the religious 
experience of Mr. Prince began while he 
was yetaboy. Nothing less than this can 
account for his love of such books as he 
evidently read at an early age. Possibly 
there was a little of the morbid element 
in his piety ; but we cannot be too careful 
to judge him mildly in this particular. 
Such confessions of guiltiness, such loath- 
ings of one’s self on account of sin, as he 
was wont to express, would perhaps be re- 
garded as savoring of affectation and spir- 
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itual pride, at the present day. But in 
his case there is no straining—no attempt 
to make a great display of humility and 
heart-brokenness—but all appears to be 
natural and sincere. He was undoubted- 
ly inclined to the mystical form of devel- 
opment, in his piety ; and this may be in- 
ferred not only from the character of his 
early reading, but also from the impres- 
sion he made generally on his contem- 
poraries. This does not imply that he 
was at all vague, in the articles of his be- 
lief, but that he inclined to the meditative 
rather than the active duties of the Chris- 
tian life. Piety has rarely shone with a 
more beautiful or sweeter light, than in 
the character of Thomas Prince. He had 
not so much the impetuosity of Peter, as 
the gentleness of John ; he loved the closet 
more than the field. But the day is over, 
when men are to be condemned for not 
showing their piety in one form rather 
than another. If they have the substance 
of faith in Christ, that faith has its love- 
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their natural tastes. Mr. Prince had 
more of the Oriental than of the Occi- 
dental element in his genius. This is 
shown by his studies, and by the pains 
which he took to furnish his Library with 
works illustrating the history and litera- 
ture of the East. It is pleasant to us to 
trace these characteristics back almost to 
the beginning of his history; to find that 
he was promptly attentive to the grand 
concern of life, and that his piety, even in 
its germination, took the form which suited 
his type of mind. It was legitimate and 
unconstrained. It was not twisted into an 
abnormal shape, but grew up in the 
natural way, partaking of all the peculiar- 
itles of his nature, till it budded and blos- 
somed and bore fruit, after its kind. Even 
in his childish pursuits at Sandwich, amid 
such influences as we might expect in an 
independent and refined Christian home, 
his piety took root and began to grow—a 
piety of which his subsequent devotedness, 
as described by his associates and friends, 
was but “ the bright consummate flower.” 
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Filial affection must have been a marked 
trait in the early character of Mr. Prince. 
His peculiar temperament—which was 
ever quiet, shrinking and childlike—the 
commonness and excellency of this virtue 
in the times in which he lived, combine 
with many other things in leading us to 
this conclusion. It certainly is a noticea- 
ble fact, that his mother’s name appears 
in a favorite volume of his childhood; that 
it is written with his own unpracticed 
hand, which also states that it was her 
gift; and more especially noticeable is it, 
as indicating the strength of his filial at- 
tachment, that the same fact is again re- 
corded carefully, after the lapse of many 
years. In a discourse preached to chil- 
dren, soon after his settlement as Pastor 
of the Old South Church, Mr. Prince has 
given us some glimpses of this lovely trait 
in his character. Speaking of the obliga- 
tions to early piety, he says to his youth- 
ful hearers, “God has also been very 
gracious to you in the circumstance, time 
and place of your birth. He has brought 
forth many of you of rich and honorable 
parents: and what is a thousand times 
greater privilege, God has made many of 
you to come of those that are virtuous 
and godly. The most of you are born in 
His gracious covenant: a distinguishing 
To be sure, your early 
devotion to God will be exceedingly de- 
lightful to your religious and solicitous 
parents. It will be their great honor and 
joy; as your neglect of piety will be their 
most sensible disgrace and sorrow.” In 
such direct and fervid appeals as this, we 
see proof that he was no wayward child ; 
that he prized the blessing of a Christian 
home ; that love for the father and mother 
who watched over his boyhood, was a life- 
long principle with him; that he gladly 
paid the homage which is due from chil- 
dren to their greatest earthly benefactors. 
His reverence for the aged, for the great 
men of past times, and for his ancestors, 
which was so conspicuous a trait in his 
life, had its beginning far back in child- 
hood, when he so piously recorded his 
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obligations to his mother. The letters 
which he wrote during his journey to 
Europe, and which are preserved in his 
diary, breathe the same filial spirit. They 
are addressed to his “ honored and dear 
parents ;” and though occupied with pious 
reflections, for the most part, they reveal 
the heart of an affectionate and grateful 
son. 

Mr. Prince entered Harvard College 
soon after the completion of his sixteenth 
year—a comparatively advanced age in 
those times. We infer, from this circum- 
stance, that his mind was already fur- 
nished with much useful information, and 
his tastes and habits of thinking somewhat 
matured. It is not probable that he was 
moulded, as much as students are wont to 
be, by his residence at College; though 
this disadvantage, if it may be esteemed 
such, was attended with the advantage of 
a previous mastery of himself, which en- 
abled him to pursue his studies in an in- 
dependent and successful manner. The 
traditions respecting his ancestors, some 
of whom were distinguished Divines in the 
English Church, and the fact that he was 
the grandson of a governor of Plymouth 
Colony, no doubt had their influence in 
stimulating him to strive for high attain- 
ments in scholarship. We may suppose 
that but few excelled him in the regular 
studies of the course; and it is also evi- 
dent, from what he says about beginning 
his Library at this time, that his investi- 
gations extended far beyond the ordinary 
He seems to have 
been seized, about this time, with an un- 
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conquerable thirst for universal know- 
ledge ; which, in such a mind as his, was 
the natural result of attempting to make a 
large collection of books. Few works 
which he put into his Library were un- 
read: many of them were carefully stud- 
ied, and filled with annotations from his 
pen. He began to read Divinity imme- 
diately after his graduation, which he 
continued for a little more than a year 
and a half, when he sailed for England. 
It appears to have been mainly as a Chris- 
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tian student, seeking to enlarge and per- 
fect his scholarly acquirements, that he 
made this visit to the Old World. Dr. 
Wisner, in his History of the Old South 
Church, says that Mr. Prince “ travelled, 
visiting different countries, ‘not as an 
idle spectator, but as a diligent observer 
of men and things, which appeared from 
the knowledge and experience he had 
gained in his travels.” It is not impossi- 
ble that he had some thought of fitting 
himself for the position of an instructor in 
his Alma Mater. Such a hope would 
imply no unworthy ambition, and would 
well accord with his tastes and training. 
Yet he nowhere drops any intimation of 
this, so far as we have seen; and if he was 
disappointed in any such scholarly aspira- 
tions, he bore the ill success meekly and 
uncomplainingly. He did not fret, and 
openly declare his sense of unjust treat- 
ment—like the impetuous Cotton Mather 
—when he saw men of far less learning 
than himself, elected to vacant chairs in 
the University. 

The embarkation of Mr. Prince for 
Europe took place on the 29th of March 
1709, ‘from the Scarlet Wharf in Boston, 
on board the Thomas and Elizabeth, of 
This 
vessel was one of a “ fleet for Barbadoes, 
consisting of 8 Ships, 2 Brigantines and 
2 Sloops”’— a large enough armament, 
one would suppose, to satisfy the young 
traveller both as to dignity and safety. 
From the following entry, made in his 
Journal April 7, we may learn in what 
estimation Mr. Prince was held on board 
ship, and also what were his views of the 
proper discipline of sailors: “ The Cap- 
tain ordered me to draw up some laws 
for the good government of our ship, 
which are publicly to be read to-morrow.” 
The result of this command was the fol- 
lowing code of “laws and orders, to pre- 
vent and punish profaneness and immoral- . 
ity, and for the better management of the 
ship: I. Whosoever shall curse or swear, 
speak falsely, absent from dinner, wor- 

1 Robbins Manuscript, Vol. ii. 


450 tuns, 24 guns and 40 men.” 
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ship, or sleep at it [worship,] shall receive 
three ferrules. II. He that steals, shall 
for the first offence sustain the penalty of 
five ferrules on each hand ; but'for the 
second he shall have ten lashes. III. For 
fighting the punishment is five ferrules ; 
and he that shall be found most guilty 
shall have seven. IV. For drunkenness 
the first time six ferrules; the next, he 
shall wear the collar at the commander’s 
pleasure. V. He that shall sleep on 
deck, in his watch, shall sustain the pen- 
alty of three ferrules; but if in his ham- 
mock, of four. VI. For cheating the 
glass, affirming the pump sucks when it 
does not, or leaving it before it does, three 
ferrules. VII. If any shall be found to 
have neglected information, for four hours, 
of the breach of the forementioned laws, 
he shall have two ferrules.”! The word 
“ferrule” is not defined in our modern 
dictionaries, in any such sense as Mr. 
Prince evidently uses it here. It was 
probably an instrument of punishment 
with which his experience as a school-boy 
had made him familiar. Neither does he 
inform us as to its size and shape, nor as 
to the amount of force with which it was 
to be applied,—matters of some impor- 
tance, we should suppose, to the unlucky 
offenders. 

After a voyage of twenty days, Mr. 
Prince landed at the island of Barba- 
does,—which fact he records with an ex- 
pression of gratitude to God. Here he 
remained nearly five months, making a 
multitude of curious observations, quite 
as noteworthy as many which figure’ in 
more modern books of travel, though 
hardly arresting the eye as it glances 
along his Journal, owing to the brief and 
unpretending style in which they are re- 
corded. We are interested to give a sin- 
gle paragraph, in this connection, which 
has reference to the subject of slavery ; 
and which shows that Mr. Prince was not 
one of those travellers who are content 
with seeing only the sunny side of the 
peculiar institution. June 12, he says: 


[Jan. 


“*Tis computed that in this Island, to no 
more than 8,000 whites, there are no less 
than four score thousand negroes ; all ab- 
solute slaves, till kind death wrests them 
out of the hands of their tyrannic mas- 
ters. But alas! the miserables are en- 
tirely restrained from reflecting on them- 
selves, and on a future state. They know 
no interest but theirs that own them; who 
engross all their strength and labor,—and 
their time also, except what the Supreme 
Governor has mercifully reserved to him- 
self. Then [i. e. on the Sabbath] they 
are at liberty to enjoy their own thoughts, 
and to regale themselves in the mean 
pleasures of a brutal appetite, and which 
scarce reach any farther than a drowsy 
joy for the transitory interruption of their 
slavery. Then it is, they endeavor to 
drown or forget their burdensome cares 
by the most frantic amusements they can 
imagine.”* There is more in the same 
strain. But this is enough to show what 
English Slavery was a little more than a 
hundred years ago; and could Mr. Prince 
return to the earth, and travel over some 
Southern plantations, it is probable that 
his impressions of American Slavery 
would be equally gloomy and revolting. 

On the 4th of September, Mr. Prince 
left Barbadoes, and continued his voyage, 
still on board the “ Thomas and Eliza- 
beth,” to London. The records in his 
Journal show that this voyage afforded 
him great satisfaction ; that his days were 
spent in an unusually pleasant and happy 
manner. Every paragraph reveals the 
student, and the lover of new and curi- 
ous information. He reached his destina- 
tion after a voyage of a little more than 
two months. His arrival shall be describ- 
ed in his own language. “I took wherry 
[from Deptford] to London. Passed by 
multitudes of shipping; and in an hour 
landed at St. James’ Stairs, in Wapping ; 
where I lodged. But could not persuade 
the civil people who entertained me, that 
I was born and educated in New England ; 
they apprehended it necessary that at 
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least I had been before in London, and 
they wondered as much at my carriage 
and deportment, as at the fulness and ac- 
curacy of my language. And thus, per 
varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, I’ve 
escaped the various chances and perils of 
the sea, am arrived at the happy port, 
and have the joyful satisfaction to see my- 
self in the greatest and most flourishing 
city of the universe. Dro TER opr: 
MAX: GRATIZ.”! Here we see the 
sensitive student, anxious lest some de- 
fect in his speech or manner might be- 
tray his provincial education, and exult- 
ing in the fact that he had so far tri- 
umphed over the difficulties of the scholar 
in a new country, as to pass for a gentle- 
man born and educatedin England. His 
first sight of London was the fulfilment, 
no doubt, of the proudest dream of his 
childhood. We are drawn to the suscep- 
tible nature which could show such enthu- 
siasm, and abandonment of itself to joy, 
in such a moment; and as we read the 
fervid exclamations, which escape his free 
pen, we are sure that he had a large, ten- 
der and patriotic heart. 

Mr. Prince remained in London and its 
vicinity four months,—from the 18th of 
November, to the 17th of March. This 
time was spent, as we might expect it to 
be by a young and enthusiastic traveller, 
in a city which had been the boast of his 
ancestors. His knowledge of distinguish- 
ed scholars and divines, of famous struc- 
tures, localities and relics of the past grew 
rapidly, as his Journal shows. During 
one of these four months he was ill “ of 
small pox ;” from which, however, it does 
not appear that he suffered any perma- 
" nent injury, but on the contrary received 
much benefit: for he writes, on recover- 
ing, “I find my spirits more vigorous 
.... than ever; ... . my senses clear- 
er, my blood warmer; and in fine, the 
whole compages of nervous fibres with 
their fluids, exercise a greater force and 
amore equal motion.” After this new 
item of science, which he had compelled 
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even sickness to yield him, he sailed from 
London for the Madeira Islands, 17th of 
March, 1710. The ship stopped but two 
days at these islands, when the voyage was 
continued to Barbadoes; and after re- 
maining here somewhat more than two 
months, Mr. Prince returned to Great 
Britain in the same vessel which had orig- 
inally brought him from New-England. 
Certain expressions in his letters, written 
during this second visit to Barbadoes, 
indicate that his circumstances were by 
no means agreeable. His uniform and 
outspoken piety seems to have got him 
many enemies, on that island of slaves 
and slave-drivers. He sends word to his 
father aud mother, to remember him “ at 
the throne of Grace ; that I may with an 
equal and courageous spirit, bear up un- 
der, and triumph over, the disheartening 
evils which attend me; and thereby may 
be happily accomplished for some pecul- 
iar service to God and the world.”? Ina 
letter to a friend in Boston, written just 
before his departure for England, he 
speaks more particularly of the character 
of the people in Barbadoes: “ Such is 
the despotic and absolute reign of de- 
bauchery,—so imperious its dictates, so 
strong its supports, so incontrollable its 
power, so numerous its assertors and de- 
fenders,—that a man has need of the 
powerful assistance of Heaven, super- 
added unto his own most earnest endeav- 
ors, to enable him to resist the raging and 
impetuous torrent, much more to get head 
and advance against it. Whata perplex- 
ing thing may you imagine it to be, that 
Iam obliged to hear so much horrible 
profaneness, and to see so many brutish 
immoralities, and yet not in-a capacity 
so much as to rebuke them..... But 
how dangerous, at the same time, are my 
own circumstances! .... I would fain 
convince them that the practice of relig- 
ion is so far from being inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of the true pleasures of 
life, that it rather refines them, and makes 
them more relishing. But while I am en- 
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10 
deavoring to confirm it by my own exam- 
ple, I am in danger of extending my com- 
pliances beyond the inviolable bounds of 
Christianity. By this means, when T 
reach forth my arms to receive them, 
they draw me within the circle and pow- 
er of their vortex, and whirl me into the 
samé inextricable misery.”' Fearing 
such a result as this, it is probable that 
the persecuted young preacher made but 
few advances to his wicked associates; 
and his remark is well worthy the thought- 
ful notice of those who attempt to help on 
Christianity by coquetting with social 
evils, or who think to overcome an estab- 
lished and gigantic wrong by making con- 
cessions to it. 

On the 8th of October, we find Mr. 
Prince in London again, making entries 
in his Journal respecting the political 
troubles of the country, and strongly con- 
demning the measures of the Tories. 
His sympathies were evidently with the 
more liberal party; and, in all the ques- 


tions affecting the welfare of America, he 
seems to have manifested a hearty love 


for the land of his nativity. A prediction 
respecting the ultimate independence of 
this country, which was made by him du- 
ing his stay in England, is worthy of men- 
tion here. It may be found in a post- 
script to an unpublished letter, in the Old 
South collection at the rooms of the Mass- 
achusetts Historical Society. The letter 
was written in 1730, by Rev. John Mead- 
ows of England, and addressed to Mr. 
Prince at Boston. The postscript is in 
Latin; we know not for what reason, 
unless the writer feared that his remind- 
ing Mr. Prince of a remark unfavorable 
to the mother country might get abroad, 
and be construed as treasonable, should 
he venture it in the common language. 
Alluding to the strifes in Parliament re- 
specting the Colonial policy, and also to 
the troubles between the Assemblies and 
Governors in New-England, this corres- 
pondent says: “ From the beginning of 
the forementioned strife, I have not once 
1 Robbins MS., Vol. iil. 
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reflected on what you, dear brother, 
while you were living in England, in free 
conversation (if I rightly remember) de- 
clared to me; namely, that in about an 
hundred years the New-England people 
would be powerful enough to withdraw 
from the realm of Old England, and ad- 
vance to the dignity of a free and inde- 
pendent nation.” This prophecy cannot 
be regarded as merely a lucky guess on 
the part of Mr. Prince. It was the result 
of careful observations, both at home and 
in Great Britain; and it shows that he 
was wont to generalize his stores of infor- 
mation,—that he not only possessed a 
vast magazine of facts in his memory, but 
also had a statesmanlike and far-seeing in- 
tellect. If he had lived a few years 
longer, he would have seen his prediction 
fulfilled in a ‘little more than half the 
time he had allowed for it. 

It is uncertain how long Mr. Prince re- 
mained in London, upon this second visit. 
His Journal continues for nearly a month, 
with accounts of sight-seeing, lectures at 
Gresham College, and other characteristic 
notices, till suddenly we lose sight of him 
for a period of more than six years. This 
time was probably spent for the most 
part in the parish of Coombs, Suffolk 
county; where he ministered with much 
acceptance to a congregation of Dis- 
senters, and where he was urged to settle 
permanently. But his strong attachment 
to New England overbore all reasons for re- 
maining in the Mother Country. The ob- 
ject of his travels had been accomplished ; 
and, with his mind thoroughly disciplined 
and furnished, he set his-face resolutely 
towards the home of his childhood. Nor 
were the people of Coombs, some of them 
at least, less firmly resolved still to be his 
parishioners. Not being able to retain 
him in their native country, they accom- 
panied him. There were three families 
of these, consisting in all of twenty-seven 
persons; and one of the number was 
Deborah Denny, who afterwards became 
the wife of Mr. Prince. 

One event, which took place during 
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this homeward voyage, is worthy of spe- 
cial notice : it lets us into what was prob- 
ably one great secret of the success of 
Mr. Prince as a pastor. On the 9th of 
June, 1717, nearly a month after leaving 
England, he writes as follows: “Little 
Betty was very ill and restless all last 
night, in the morn grew still worse and 
fainter, till about half an hour after 
eleven she died. She was the second 
daughter of Mr. James 2nd Mary South- 
gate, late of Coombs, and now bound to 
New-England. She was born Monday, 
August 1,1709; was a very serious, 
thoughtful, sensible child, religiously dis- 
posed, was unusually inquisitive of divine 
things, and would ask a great many sur- 
prising questions. She was humble, silent, 
modest, and remarkably quiet, patient, 
spiritual and resigned in the time of her 
illness. As she drew near her end she 
abounded in sweet, charming, sensible, 
and religious talk, which flowed from her 
with a wonderful facility, quickness of 
thought, and a sedate and savory spirit.” * 
A few pages onward he speaks of her 
burial at sea, and gives the text of the 
funeral sermon he preached for her. 
Here we see the ardent impulses of the 
student gradually gathering themselves 
into a single channel. His six years of 


labor at Coombs have taught him to love 


the calling of a Christian pastor. ‘lhere 
is a surprising change in the character of 
his Journal. The thirst for universal 
knowledge is toned down by a feeling of 
love for souls. His heart has wound itself 
around the people to whom he has been 
ministering. Even the little children are 
dear to him. His native simplicity, his 
frankness and guilelessness, which often ex- 
posed him to the scoffs of rude men, have 
at length found beautiful expression. He 
is just the man to soothe the troubles of 
others by letting them see hisown. He 
prizes, and gives himself up to a tender 
and responsive heart. No excellence, no 
trial, no grief of his humblest parishion- 
ers escapes him. He is the watcher at 
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the sick-bed ; he notes the progress of the 
disease ; he embalms the virtues for which 
the little one was remarkable. We he- 
hold here the beginning of Mr. Prince’s 
career as a minister; of that prompt sym- 
pathy with the sorrowing, in which he 
never failed; of those gentle ministra- 
tions, for which his nature so admirably 
fitted him; of those many funeral ser- 
mons, in which he so poured out his love 
for the departed ; of that strong affection, 
which bound him as with a ten-fold cord 
to his flock; of that substantial success, 
which followed him throughout his long 
pastorate in Boston. Itis not often that 
a minister has been so thoroughly furnish- 
ed for his work. He was returning from 
the Old World full of the blessing of the 
Gospel of Christ. It is no wonder that 
several churches in his native land, antic- 
ipating his arrival, were “ seeking to him 
as a precious gift of our ascended Sav- 
iour.” } 

July 21, 1717, Mr. Prince writes: 

“IT landed at Castle-Island [in Boston 
harbor] at 9 in the morning; Mr. Stanton 
the Chaplain received me at the shore, and 
the Captain at the foot of the stairs, with 
a great deal of respect; though they had 
only heard of me, and had never seen me. 
. .. About 12 there came two young gentle- 
men in a boat from Boston, to enquire after 
me, and to let me know that my dear parents 
were alive, [and] had been a long time wait- 
ing for me at Boston. .. . After a very civil 
entertainment, about 14, the Captain sent 
his pinnace to carry me up. I landed at 
the long wharf, about 4 of an hour after 
the meetings began: and by that means I 
escaped the crowds of people that came 
down at noon-time to see me. For they 
tell me, there were about 500 came down 
on the wharf, inquiring after me. But 
now the streets being clear, I'silently went 
up to the old South-meeting; and none 
there knew me but Mr. Sewall then in the 
pulpit, Mr. Severs praying and preaching 
at that time with them. Nee me Deus 
aequore mersit. DEO TER OPTIMO MAXIMO 
SOLI INNUMERZ AC PERPETUZ LAUDES.” 2 
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The same modesty which caused the 
eagerly expected preacher to avoid the 
crowds at the wharf, was evinced at the 
close of the religious service; when he 
made haste into the porch, on purpose to 
avoid Mr. Sewall’s taking notice of [him] 
in public.’ How little did the meek- 
hearted Christian scholar think, in that 
interesting hour, that he had reached the 
scene of his life-long labors, and the sa- 
cred spot of ground with which his name 
and virtues would ever after be asso- 
ciated! Was it the hope of hearing his 
college classmate, Mr. Sewall, preach} 
was it the fact that the wishes of the Old 
South people respecting him had come to 
his knowledge; or was it the good hand 
of God, foretokening his purpose to bless 
a beloved Church, which guided the foot- 
steps of that still and thoughtful worship- 

r? 

On the 25th of August, 1717, more 
than a month after his arrival in this 
country, Mr. Prince preached, for the 


first time, in Old South Meeting-house. 
“ September 29th, he was requested to 
supply the pulpit half the time for two 
months, and complied. December 20th, 
the Church gave him a call; which he 
accepted February 9th, and was ordained 


October 1, 1718.” In this connection, 
with his friend Sewall for an associate, he 
labored forty years—till he went from his 
work to his reward. Dr. Wisner, speak- 
ing of the co-pastorate of these two men, 
says, it furnished “an example of mutual 
affection and union of purpose and pur- 
suit, for which the annals of collegiate 
charges will be searched for a parallel, I 
fear, almost in vain.’”* One cause of this 
unfaltering brotherly love, was, no doubt, 
the custom of the pastors to meet often 
for seasons of prayer. This is the source 
to which Dr. Wisner traces their life-long 
harmony and affection. But were there 
not other causes, some of them lying back 
of this? Though Dr.* Sewall had been 
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pastor of the Old South Church more 
than five years, wher Mr. Prince was set- 
tled, yet in age Mr. Prince was his senior 
by a year and three months. Yet so 
unassuming, and so unambitious, was the 
great New-England Annalist, that in his 
sermons we find him alluding to his col- 
league as “your Rev. senior pastor.”® 
The difference in age was so small, how- 
ever, that the two pastors could not well 
help agreeing, in their plans for the over- 
sight of the Church. The prosperity of 
the parish was an object to be sought 
equally by both, since it could not reflect 
at all on the past course of either. They 
had, moreover, been “ intimate” friends ; 
and the fact that they were classmates in 
college must have had its favorable influ- 
ence. Besides, they were treated by 
their people in a strictly impartial man- 
ner, which left no occasion for a sense of 
injustice on either side. They did not, 
like some parishes, cut down the salary of 
the “senior” pastor; nor did they com- 
pel the new associate,—by whom a full 
share of the joint labor was no doubt per- 
formed,—to take a smaller sum than his 
colleague. On the 2d of October, 1719, 
the day after the first anniversary of Mr. 
Prince’s ordination, and a few weeks be- 
fore his marriage,—the Old South Church 
passed the following votes: ‘ Voted— 
That three pounds, five shillings per 
week be allowed, and by the deacons paid, 
to Mr. Joseph Sewall, our Reverend Pas- 
tor. Voted—That three pounds five shil- 
lings per week, be allowed and paid to 
Mr. Thomas Prince, our Reverend Pastor, 
from the time of his marriage ; and that 
he be desired, by the committee afore- 
mentioned, to remove into one of the 
ministerial houses of the Church, as soon 
as may be.”*® Such records as this are 
highly honorable to the men who ordered 
them; and it is not to be wondered at, that 





Unisersity of Glasgow, in 1731—an honor which Mr. 
Prince never received, though the older, and much 
the more learned man of the two. 

5 Sermon on the death of his daughter Deborah 
Prince, et. al. 
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such pastors as Sewall and Prince,—with 
such a people,—toiled together happily 
and harmoniously. And the history of that 
joint pastorate, is a sufficient refutation of 
the charge, so often preferred in more 
modern days, that such a relation is in- 
consistent with a contented mind and 
great public usefulness. 

The house which was so promptly pro- 
vided for Mr. Prince, and into which he 
soon moved, stood on the east side of what 
is now Washington Street, nearly oppo- 
site the present publishing-house of Messrs. 
Ticknor & Co. It had formerly been 
the residence of Governor Winthrop, who 
once owned the “ platt” of ground now 
in possession of the Old South Society ; 
and Mr. Prince, in the advertisement to 
the Second Part of his Annals, says that 
Winthrop “ deceased in the very house I 
dwell in.” The structure was of wood, 
and was taken down by the British to 
serve them for fuel during their occupan- 
cy of the Old South Meeting-house. The 


lady who presided as wife and mother in 


this sumptuous home, was “ Mrs.” Debo- 
rah Denny, who had accompanied the 
young minister on his return from Eng- 
land. The title prefixed to her name 
does not indicate that she had previously 
been married; Mr. Prince was wont to 
mention unmarried ladies in this way, 
after the English fashion of that time. 
His daughter, who was never married, 
and who died near the age of twenty-one, 
is called “ Mrs. Deborah Prince” in his 
funeral sermon for her. Mr. Prince was 
the father of five children. The eldest 
of these was Thomas. He seems to have 
inherited his father’s love of learning, and 
was graduated at Harvard College. He 
was the editor of the Christian History, 
published during the Great Awakening, 
and in which Mr. Whitfield is so warmly 
defended. But his early promise of use- 
fulness was not fulfilled; for he became 
the victim of wasting sickness while still 
a young man, and died in the 27th year 
of his age. The Boston Gazette says, in 
noticing his “lamented” death, that “ he 
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was a young gentleman of great penetra- 
tion, solid judgment, and of sober pious 
conversation.” Mr. Prince never had 
another son. Of his four daughters, the 
two eldest died in early womanhood, and 
the youngest in infancy. His only child 
that ever married, was Sarah, the young- 
est butone. She became the wife of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Gill,—not, however, till 
after her father’s death; and she died 
childless, the 5th of August, 1771.7 
Hence the family became extinct thirteen 
years after the decease of its founder ; 
and the name has been perpetuated only 
through some of the collateral branches, 
We may say, in this connection, that Mr. 
Prince, near the close of his life, was the 
owner of several large tracts of land, 
It is probable that they came into his pos- 
session mainly by inheritance. He left 
land “in Shepscut, in the county of 
York,” beyond Hartford in Connecticut 
Colony,” “in the county of Hampshire,” 
“in Boston,” “in Plymouth Colony,” “in 
Wareham,” “in Leicester, in the county 
of Worcester,” “in the East and West 
Wing of Rutland.” The “ East Wing of 
Rutland” is now a town by itself, bearing 
the name of PRINCE-ToNn. Lieutenant 
Governor Gill, who inherited the estate, 
and had his “mansion” here, probably 
caused it to be thus named, in honor of 
his distinguished father-in-law. ? 

The public ordination of Mr. Prince, 
as we have already stated, took place Oc- 
tober 1,1718. The services of the day 
were described as follows, by Judge Sew- 
all: “Mr. Wardsworth began with prayer, 
very well, about 4 past ten. Mr. Prince 
preached from Heb. 13:17. Mr. Sewall 
prayed. Dr. Increase Mather asked if 
any had to object; asked the Church 
vote, who were in the gallery, fronting the 
pulpit; and asked Mr. Prince’s accept- 
ance of the call.. Dr. Increase Mather, 
Dr. Cotton Mather, Mr. Wardsworth, Col- 
man, Sewall, lay their hands on his head. 
Dr. Increase Mather prays, gives the 
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charge, prays again. Dr. Cotton Mather 
gives the right hand of fellowship. Dr. 
Increase Mather, when he declared whom 
the Elders and messengers had appointed 
to do it, said it was a good practice. 
Sung Psal. 68, 17-20;' and Mr. Prince 
gave the blessing.”* Of the sermon, 
preached by the Pastor elect, Dr. Chauncy 
says, “no ordinary man could write” it. 
It displays a critical acquaintance with 
the original text of the Scriptures, and a 
wide range of study in history, theology, 
and classic literature. The first part of it is 
very much divided, and subdivided ; and 
jthe several topics are discussed in the 
most comprehensive manner—the whole 
showing that the young Pastor need not 
fear to measure swords with the most 
learned of his associates. Toward the 
close of the discourse, however, he drops 
the more scholastic style, and addresses 
his hearers in that direct and simple 
speech, which was most natural to him. 
Turning to his future charge, and asso- 
ciating his colleague with himself in 
thought, he says, “ I must draw to a close, 
with humbly desiring these things of you: 
that you would indulge and nourish in 
you a dear affection for us; that you 
would account us the compassionate and 
faithful friends of your precious souls, 
and endeavor to cultivate a peculiar ac- 
quaintance with us; that you would freely 
repair to us under all your afflictions and 
spiritual troubles; that you would let us 
know how you benefit and edify by our 
ministry ; that you would always give us 
a free and open access to your hearts and 
consciences ; that you would never forget 
to pour out your earnest prayers every 
day for us.” We have been obliged to 
abridge this extract, and to forbear quoting 
much more in the same strain—all going 
to show that the speaker thought more of 
men’s souls than of any reputation for 
learning, and that the near view of his 
responsibility as a Christian Pastor made 
him eager only todogood. He was never 
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pedantic, even in his published works; 
though these often exhibit vast erudition ; 
and his spoken discourses seem always to 
have been in that plain, Saxon style, 
which made it easy for a child to catch 
the thought. Many illustrations of this 
might be given, had we the space for 
them. He ever spoke of himself in terms 
of disparagement. It would be difficult 
to find, in all his writings, an expression 
which savors of vanity or ambition. In 
this particular he differed vastly from his 
learned friends, the Mathers. He even 
doubted his fitness for the pastoral office, 
and says, I “should scarcely have engaged 
in it, were it not for the persuasion of oth- 
ers, and the repeated call of Providence 
by so many churches. * There is 
another consideration,” he alsosays, “which 
affects me with the utmost concern and 
abasement; and that is my succeeding such 
great and illustrious persons as have so con- 
spicuously distinguished and adorned your 
Society, and made it the more renowned 
and venerable throughout all the coun- 
try.”* We should doubt the sincerity of 
such expressions—knowing, as we do, that 
Mr. Prince never had an equal for learn- 
ing in the pastorate of the Old South 
Church—were they not in entire harmony 
with the life and style of the man. This 
extreme self-distrust caused Mr. Prince to 
be a very dependent person socially. He 
threw himself on the affection of his peo- 
ple. He did not conceal the longing of 
his heart, for their sympathy and tender 
forbearance. His private trials were 
often unbosomed in the public discourse. 
He felt that all troubles ought to enter 
into the common stock, among those who 
are one in Christ. His sermons reveal 
this yearning for the love of his people, in 
many places; and he was wont to speak 
of their joys and sorrows, as freely as of 
his own. His preaching abounded in 
facts, therefore, and was a kind of journal 
of the experience of the parish, with pious 
reflections. His personal appearance 
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must have added a peculiar charm to this 
affectionate, confiding style of address. 
If the painters and engravers have done 
him justice, he must have been a very 
handsome man. His large, full eye has 
a womanly softness, the mouth is exquis- 
itely sweet and playful, all the features 
are regular, though manly, and the ele- 
vated open brow reveals his frankness 
and truthfulness of soul. His ordinary 
preaching, though it abounded in horta- 
tory and emotional passages, was never- 
theless well filled with the milk and meat 
of the Gospel; and on public occasions, 
as some of his printed discourses show, he 
could exhibit the depth and range of a 
well-furnished thinker. Some of his 
Thanksgiving sermons show that he was 
an eager student of the facts of nature, as 
they were then understood. His power 


in the pulpit was not due to any arts of 
the orator; for he read his discourses from 
a small manuscript volume, which, owing 
to some defect of vision, he held close to 
his face ; and he very rarely made a ges- 


ture, or raised his voice, or allowed his 
eye to wander from the written page. 
Yet that low tone, tremulous in the still 
House of God, revealed the unaffected 
love and earnestness of the holy man, and 
went to the hearts of his hearers, often- 
times, with overwhelming power. 

The childlike and emotional nature of 
Mr. Prince, fitted him to be especially 
happy in the public service of prayer. 
Many traditions have been preserved of 
his remarkable gift in this particular. 
He prayed like an inspired man—nay, 
like an inspired child. But we cannot 
enlarge. One instance of immediate 
answer to his petitions is celebrated 
throughout the Christian world? 

If there were any doubt as to the strict 
Orthodoxy of Mr. Prince, it would be re- 
moved by his letters to Isaac Watts on the 
Deity of Christ. The eminent hymnolo- 
gist of London has never been suspected 
of any wide departure from the evangeli- 





1 See the engraved Portrait prefixed. 
2 See “ Columbian Centinel ”’ for Dec. 29, 1821. 
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cal standards; yet he does not seem to 
have come fully up to the doctrinal views 
of his co-laborer in Boston. ‘“ You say,” 
writes Mr. Prince, “you cannot yet as- 
sent to this position, that a denial of the 
Deity of Christ is as culpable as that of 

for guilt arises chiefly 
from the proportion of light; God the Fath- 
er is known in a hundred instances by na- 
ture and Scripture, which yet say nothing 
of the godhead of the Son. To which I 
might answer—I know not an instance in 
nature, wherein any one of the three 
particular persons, or whatever you call 
them, whether Father, Son or Holy Spirit, 
is discovered to us; and as for the Scrip- 
tures, I know not that in one instance, 
they discover any one of these subsist- 
ences, without at least one of the others.” * 
From this point he proceeds to argue very 
learnedly, and as we think conclusively, 
that the Deity of the Father is no more 
clearly revealed than that of the Son, in 
the Inspired Volume. We are sorry that 
we cannot quote more of this ingenious 
and thorough argument. Buta statement 
of its subject-matter is enough to fix the 
theological position of Mr. Prince; since 
it is well understood what general system 
of belief one must logically adopt, if he 
believes in the proper Divinity of the Re- 
deemer. 

No one was more earnest than Mr. 
Prince in promoting the great revival of 
1740. Mr. Whitfield received his full 
sympathy and hearty codperation. And 
when many of the churches in and around 
Boston had become hostile to the move- 
ment, and were charging its friends with 
fanaticism, the “ great Itinerant ” found in 
Mr. Prince a warm and able defender. 
When letters of warning came in, from 
prominent Divines, associations of minis- 
ters, and Harvard College even, both the 
Pastors of the Old South Church stood 
their ground firmly; and, with tongue 
and pen, by giving up their pulpit to 
Tennent and Whitfield, and with their 
prayers and brotherly counsel, they helped 


8 Robbins MS., Vol. iif. 
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onward the work. Mr. Prince contributed 
many pages to the “ Christian History,”— 
edited by his son, and undertaken at his 
suggestion—defending Whitfield against 
the aspersions of his opponents, calling 
attention to the progress of the revival, 
showing its Christian spirit and blessed 
results. The Church to which he minis- 
tered, shared largely in these fruits; and 
it was the impulse received at this time, 
probably, which saved that Church from 
going down, half a century later, when so 
many churches around it were falling 
away from their foundations. It yet 
stands, a striking illustration of the fact, 
that any Church which would preserve 
its doctrinal purity, and vigor of spiritual 
life, must hail the advent of revivals, and 
joyfully put itself in the way of their in- 
fluence. Could Thomas Prince have re- 
turned to the scenes of his ministry, and 
been, in 1858, what he was in 1743, no 
eye sooner than his would have detected 
the risifig of the “ little cloud ;” he would 
have been the last man to complain of 


any apparent irregularity ; and his whole 
soul and strength would have been de- 
voted to the great ingathering. 

The building in which the Old South 
Church now worship, is fragrant with 


memories of Mr. Prince. It replaced the 
original structure in 1730, twelve years 
after his settlement. The early fathers of 
New England, owing to their dread of 
prelatical forms, would not have the 
Scriptures read in the public worship of 
God on the Sabbath. This prejudice was 
overcome during the ministry of Mr. 
Prince. April 24, 1737, the Church 
voted, “that the holy Scriptures be read 
in public after the first prayer, in the 
morning and afternoon: and that it be 
left to-the discretion of the pastors, what 
parts of Scripture to be read, and what 
to expound.”' It wason the 9th of Octo- 
ber, 1758, only two weeks before his 
death, that his people passed the follow- 
ing votes: “1. That the revisal and im- 
provement of the New England Version 


1 Dr. Wisner’s Hist. Old South Church. p. 102, (n.) 
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of the Psalms by our Pastor, the Rev. 
Mr. Prince ; together with the Hymns an- 
nexed, be used in the Church and Con- 
gregation, as our Psalm-Book. 2. That 
these Psalms be sung without reading line 
by line, as has been usual.”? It is pleas- 
ant to meet with these votes of a grateful 
and appreciative flock; and such records 
show that neither Mr. Prince nor his peo- 
ple were wedded to the past—that their 
piety was of an enterprising and progres- 
sive type; standing as a worthy example 
to all their successors. 

A more extended notice of Mr. Prince’s 
labors as a hymnologist, and also some 
estimate of his merits as an_ historian, 
must be postponed for a future Article. 

“ The 22d of October, [1758,] will be 
remembered as a remarkable day in the 
history of the Town, and not only of 
Boston, but of New England; for on that 
day died the Rev. Mr. Thomas Prince, a 
benefactor to his country; leaving a name 
which will be venerated to the remotest 
ages, if literature shall then be valued; a 
name which may with pride be emulated 
by the inquirers after historical knowl- 
edge, and the admirers of precision and 
accuracy in the paths of history.”* That 
22d of October was the Sabbath; the 
day on which his collection of Psalms 
and Hymns was used, for the first time, by 
his people. The lips of their beloved 
pastor were forever sealed ; but they still 
had his life and spirit embalmed in those 
sacred poems, to be with them, guiding 
them and comforting them. In the 
twinkling of an eye, had he been chang- 
ed; mortality had blossomed into immor- 
tality; his own sweetest thoughts awoke 
in music on the tongues of his weeping 
congregation, as he sank into that blessed 
sleep which Christ giveth to His beloved. 
The mystery of the two lives was made 
perfect by his departure, for he still prais- 
ed God in the voices of the living, though 
gone to be a member of the choir of an- 
gels. 





2 Old South Records, Bigelow’s Copy, Vol. i, p. 247. 
8 Drake’s History of Boston, p. 646. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM : 
‘ITS ESSENTIAL FEATURES, AND INHERENT SUPERIORITIES. 


BY REV. H. M. DEXTER, BOSTON. 


Ir seems appropriate that the first.num- 
ber of a new Quarterly, devoted to the 
interests of Congregationalism, should con- 
tain some statement of its distinguishing 
principles, and some exposition of the 
reasons why those who love, and labor for 
it, believe that—both in its nature, and 
natural results—it is better fitted to bless 
men and to glorify God, than any other 
form of Church Government. The fol- 
lowing article is an attempt briefly to in- 
dicate its distinctive peculiarities, and to 
establish its superior intrinsic excellence. 

1. What are the distinctive features of 
Congregationalism, as compared with those 
of other Ecclesiastical systems ? 

This inquiry has special reference to 
Congregationalism as it enters, as a pre- 
sent force, into the religious life of men. 
But a preliminary glance backward is a 
prerequisite to any intelligent answer. 

The Church dates from days described 
in the book of Genesis. But the Christian 
Church had its origin in the teachings and 
labors of Jesus. The Gospels contain no 
record of any prescribed organic plan 
for its life, yet we should miss the entire 
testimony of the New Testament upon the 
subject, if we overlooked three important 
passages in the record of Matthew. 

In the 18th chapter, (vv. 15-17,) Christ 
directs that an offence which cannot be 
privately settled, be told to the Church, 
and “if he neglect to hear the Church, 
(éxxdyolqg— the assembled,’ the congrega- 
tion of believers,) let him be unto thee as 
an heathen man and a publican;” thus 
establishing the principle that, so far as 
internal discipline is concerned, the de- 
cision of any associated local body of be- 
lievers should be final to all under its 
jurisdiction. 
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So, in the 20th chapter, (vv. 20-28,) 
when the mother of James and John was 
an applicant, on behalf of her sons, for 
some special place of honor in the new 


“kingdom,” and the application had dis- 


turbed the other ten, as if the best places 
in that “kingdom” were in danger of 
being surreptitiously taken, Christ, in 
rebuke and explanation, “called them 
unto him, and said: Ye know that the 
princes of the Gentiles exercise do- 
minion over them, and they that are 
great exercise authority upon them. 
But it shall not be so among you: but 
whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister (dséxov0s— one 
dusty from running,’ a runner or servant) ; 
And whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant (dovAos—‘ bond- 
slave,’ humblest servant); even as the 
Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister,” &c. So, again, in 
the 28d chapter, (vv. 8-11,) Christ in- 
structed his disciples: “ Be not ye called 
Rabbi; for one is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren. And 
call no man your father (spiritual supe- 
rior) upon the earth; for one is your 
Father, which is in heaven. Neither be 
ye called masters, (xaOyyytai— leaders 
of the conscience’); for one is your Mas- 
ter, even Christ.. But he that is greatest 
(really greatest) among you shall be your 
servant,” (diéxovog). These passages ne- 
cessarily involve the doctrine of the in- 
herent essential equality in rank of all 
true believers on earth, and require their 
subjection only to God as Father, and to 
Christ as Teacher and Head. And, since 
every organic body must have some gov- 
ernment, these precépts—so far as they 
were left unmodified to mould the future— 
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appear to have been intended to control 
all ideas of government which might be 
subsequently proposed for the external 
development of the Christian Church, and 
oblige it, under whatever form, to recog- 
nize this essential equality among its entire 
membership, and provide for a ministry of 
service and not of rule. 

' We find no record of any counter 
teaching from our Saviour’s lips. The 
only passage which requires notice, as 
being even seemingly of different charac- 
ter, is that in the 16th of Matthew, (vv. 
18-19,) where Christ, in response to Pe- 
ter’s frank and earnest avowal of faith in 
his Messiahship, says: “thou art Peter, 
(ITétgos—Petros) and upon this rock 
(xéteg—petra) I will build my Church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. And I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven : and what- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” This might, at first glance, look 


like the conferring of some special func- 
tion and honor upon Peter, either as an 
individual, or as the representative of a 


class. Accordingly we find that the 
Romish Church has, with short logic, rea- 
soned from this passage thus: ‘ Peter was 
the rock on which the Church was built ; 
but a foundation rock must necessarily 
have existence, at least as long as its super- 
structure, and the promise must therefore 
be to Peter in some sense allowing of suc- 
cession, and so of permanence; but the 
Bishop of Rome is the legitimate successor 
of Peter; therefore this promise of Christ 
is made to the Bishop of Rome, who, 
through all time, is thus constituted the 
earthly head’ of the Church—having the 
power of (the keys) admitting to, or ex- 
cluding from heaven.’ This was not so 
understood, however, by the Apostles, for 
on one occasion (Acts xv: 7-30), the 
counsel of James was followed to the re- 
jection of that of Peter, and Paul once 
(Gal. ii: 11) “ withstood him to the face, 
because he was to be blamed.” Nor did 
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the early Christian Fathers so understand 
it.1 We find among them indeed the 
germs of all subsequent criticism upon the 
subject. It is obvious that Christ either 
referred to the declaration of faith which 
Peter had just made, and meant to say— 
“upon the rock of this great truth, I will 
build my Church;” or that he turned 
suddenly from Peter to himself, and meant 
to say—*“ upon the rock of myself, as the 
Messiah, I will build my Church;” or 
that he referred directly to Peter, and 
meant, in some sense, to say—* upon you, 
Peter, I will build my Church.” The 
latter is unquestionably the most natural, 
and therefore the most probable sense. 
Nor does it require the adoption of the 
Romish hypothesis—in itself unnatural 
and absurd, and unsupported by any 
shred of other Scripture. We simply 
need to understand here such a slight play 
upon words as is very common in the sa- 
cred writers (vide Matt. v: 19, xx: 16, 
&c., &c.,) and we get a sound and strong 
and sufficient sense, without any sugges- 
tion of Peter's lordship over God’s heri- 
tage either for himself, his class, or their 
successors. ‘ Thou art Peter—Syriac, “Ce- 
phas ”—(a rock, so named by Christ him- 
self—John i: 42, because of divine in- 
sight into his character) and upon this 
rock (this solid fitness—in essential bold- 
ness and firmness of character—for service 





1 Some few of them regarded the rérpa of the 
Church as being Peter; more as the faith of Peter ; 
others understood the reference to be to Christ. 
Augustine changed his view from the former to the 
latter, as he says, (Retrac. 1: 21.) Jerome says, 
(Ed. Bened. ii: p. 689,) ‘‘ Ecclesia Catholica super 
Petram Christum stabili radice fundata est.” Am- 
brose says, (in Luc. ix: 20,) ‘* Petra est Christus: 
etiam discipulo suo hujus vocabuli gratiam non 
negavit ut ipse sit Petrus, quod de Petra habeat 
soliditatem constantiz, fidei firmitatem.’’ Augustine 
calls Paul “ipse caput et princeps Apostolorum.” 
(Ed. Benedic. iii: 2318.) So Ambrose declares, (De 
Spir. Sanc. ii: 13,) “mec Paulus inferior Petro.” 
And Theophylact, (Luc. x.) calls ali the Apostles 
xopvdatoi—head men, leaders of the Church. Even 
Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) admitted the doctrine 
taught last by Augustine, for when he deposed 
Henry IV., he sent acrown to Rudolphus with the 
inscription, “* Petra (Christ) dedit Petro, Petrus dia- 
dema Rodolpho.””—(vide Baronius, Val. xi. p. 704.) 
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in the difficult work of winning men to 
the Gospel,) I will build my Church; 
thy labors shall become a foundation 
stone on which it shall rise.’ This inter- 
pretation is borne out by the fact that 
Peter was the first to preach Christ to 
both Jews (Acts ii: 14,) and Gentiles, 
(Acts x: 34.) Olshausen seems to lean 
toward the idea that Peter’s enunciated 
truth was the rock, yet he says, (Vol. 1, 
p- 550, Kendrick’s translation,) “ the faith, 
and his confession of it, must not be re- 
garded as apart from Peter himself per- 
sonally ; it is identified with him—not 
with the old Simon but with the new Pe- 
ter.” And as to the power of the keys, it 
is enough to suggest that, so far as the 
natural idea of opening which attaches to 
a key is modified by Biblical use, it gets 
mainly the sense of ‘ power of superintend- 
ence with reference to the bestowal of 
certain privileges, 1 and its simple use 
would seem to be to promise to Peter that 
he shall be made the instrument for open- 
ing the door of the Church to the world, 
as he was made after the ascension. And 
if any idea of vesting power over the 
Church in Peter, as an individual, or as 
representing the Apostles, be insisted on 
in connection with this verse, by turning 
over to the 18th chapter (v. 18,) it will 
become clear, that the same power of 
binding and loosing was there conferred— 
and in the same language—upon the 
whole body of the disciples—the entire 
Church, as then existing. So that this 
passage, in no sense, contradicts or mod- 
ifies those teachings of fraternal equality 
among his followers, which Christ had be- 
fore solemnly promulged. 

So far, then, as the Gospels are con- 
cerned, it appears to be settled that as 
Christ was the visible and only head of 
his Church so long as he remained on 
earth, and beside him there was no supe- 





1 Tertullian (de jejuniis adv. Psych. c. 15,) says, 
alluding to Paul’s permission (1 Cor. x: 25,) to eat 
‘* whatever is sold in the shambles,”’ “ claves macelli 
tibi tradidit ;”—Paul has given to you the keys of the 
meat-market—meaning free authority to buy and 
eat whatever is sold there. 
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riority and no ruling, but all were breth- 
ren, equal in rights, however unequal in 
their performance of service, or their earn- 
ing of honor ; so it was his idea and inten- 
tion in regard to the practical develop- 
ment of the Christian Church through all 
the ages, that he should remain, though 
ascended, its invisible yet still real and 
only head, and that its membership should 
permanently stand on the same broad 
platform of essential equality. 

Passing on to the Acts of the Apostles, 
we shall see that they bear the most de- 
cided testimony that this teaching of 
Christ was received, and acted upon, by 
his followers, in the sense which we have 
put upon it. The Christian Church of 
the first century—so far as the Acts of the 
Apostles convey its history—was governed, 
not by Peter, or any other Apostle, as in 
Christ’s stead; nor by all the Apostles, in 
their own right, or by any delegation of 
power from Christ; but by itself—by its 
entire membership—debating, deciding, 
doing.1 





1 The essence of the Christian community rested on 
this: that no one individual should be the chosen, 
preéminent organ of the Holy Spirit for the guidance 
of the whole; but all were to codperate, each at his 
particular position, and with the gifts bestowed on 
him, one supplying what might be wanted by 
another, for the advancement of the Christian life 
and the end.—Neander, Vol. 1, p. 181. 

The Jewish and later Catholic antithesis of clergy 
and laity has no place in the apostolic age. The 
ministers, on the one part, are as sinful and depend- 
ent on redeeming grace as the members of the con- 
gregations ; and the members, on the other, share 
equally with the ministers in the blessings of the 
gospel, enjoy equal freedom of access to the throne 
of grace, and are called to the same direct communion 
with Christ, the head of the whole body.—Schaff. 
History of the Christian Church, A. D., 1-311; p. 
181. 

The assembled people, therefore, elected their own 
rulers and teachers, or by their free consent received 
such as were nominated to them. They also, by 
their suffrages, rejected or confirmed the laws that 
were proposed by their rulers, in their assemblies ; 
they excluded profligate and lapsed brethren,.and 
restored them; they decided the controversies and 
disputes that arose; they heard and determined the 
causes of presbyters and deacons; in a word, the 
people did everything that is proper for those in 
whom the supreme power of the community is vested. 
* * Among all the members of the Church, of 
whatever class or condition, there was thé most per- 
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This is made evident by the examina- 
tion of all those passages which contain a 
record of church action. In the appoint- 
ment of some one in place of Judas, (Acts 
i: 15-26) it appears that an hundred and 
twenty church members were present, and 
Peter, after referring to the fate of the 
apostate, expresses his conviction of the 
necessity that some one who had been 
in and out with them in attendance on 
Christ’s teachings, should (yeréo6ur) be 
made, or appointed,.an official witness, 
with the eleven, of “his resurrection.” 
And they appointed two, (Zo1ry0a» ddo— 
they ‘caused or selected to stand forward 
two’) and then, being unable or unwilling 
to decide between them, having joined in 
solemn prayer to Christ that he would de- 
cide for them—receiving him as still their 
real and only head—they gave forth their 
lots, and the lot fell upon Matthias, who 
was thenceforth numbered with the eleven 
Apostles. Mosheim even goes so far as 
to translate this phrase (wav xAijgoug— 
‘gave forth their lots’), they cast their 
votes, making the passage teach that the 
suffrage of the one hundred and twenty 
was introduced not merely, as it confess- 
edly was, in the selection of the two, but 
in the subsequent election of the one. 
And even Chrysostom (Hom. Ad. Act. i. 
p- 25,) says: “ Peter did every thing here 
with the common consent; nothing, by 
his own will and authority. He left the 
judgment to the multitude, to secure their 
respect to the elected, and to free himself 
from every invidious reflection. He did 
not himself appoint the two, it was the 
act of all.” Perhaps the real sense of the 
passage may be cleared by considering 
the nature of their subsequent action, 
which it would be natural to assume—in 
the absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary—would be in harmony with what 
was then done. 

We find, then, (Acts vi: 1-6) that when 





fect equality ; which they manifested by their love 
feasts, by the use of the appellations, brethren and 
sisters, and in other ways.—Murdock’s Mosheim, 
Vol. 1, pp. 68, 69. 
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it became needful to appoint deacons to 
aid the apostles in “serving tables,” the 
twelve assembled “ the multitude of the 
disciples,” and, having explained the ne- 
cessity, said: “ Brethren, look ye out 
among you (émoxéyaoe— search out’) 
seven men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost, and wisdom, whom we may 
appoint (xatactigover—‘set in place,’ 
‘cause to stand,’ ‘ induct into office,’) over 
this business. And the saying pleased 
the multitude, (zavtd¢ 10d mA7jGous— the 
all of the fulness of people,’) and they 
chose (é5eléSavto— selected out’) Ste- 
phen, &c. &c., whom they set before the 
Apostles,’—for what purpose appears from 
the record of what was done: “ And 
when they [the Apostles] had prayed, 
they laid their hands on them,” i. e. by 
way of solemnly inducting them into the 
office to which they had been chosen by 
the free suffrage of all. We find, more- 
over, that the whole membership acted in 
the choice of the messengers, or delegates 
of the Church, as Paul says (2 Cor. viii: 
19), in honor of Titus, that it was not 
only true that his praise was in the gospel 
throughout all the churches, but that he 
had also been “ chosen (yeétgotovnbels— 
‘ appointed by vote of the outstretched } 
hand,’) of the churches to travel” with 
himself. So the whole Church voted in 
the choice of their presbyters or pastors. 
The authorized version indeed says (Acts 
xiv: 23) of Paul and Barnabas: “ And 





1 This sense of the verb is not only etymologically 
exact, but it has the sanction of the usage of the - 
classical and early Christian writers. Demosthenes 
(De Corona, sec. 55 and sec. 9,) uses the verb éxixer- 
porovetvy in the sense of electing by show of a ma- 
jority of hands. (See also Smith’s Dic’y Greek and 
Roman Antiq. p. 271, art. Cheirotonia.) So Ignatius 
(Ad Phil. c. 10,) says: “it will become you, as the 
church of God, to choose by hand vote (yetporovijcac) 
some deacon to go there.”” So (Ad Smyrn. c. 11,) he 
says: “ it will be fitting, and for the honor of God, 
that your church elect (x¢«porovijcat) some worthy 
delegate.”” Moreover, the Council at Neocaesarea 
(Conc. Neocaes. c.11,) forbade that a presbyter be 
chosen (jj xetporové.oOw) under thirty years of age. 
The Council of Antioch (Conc. Antioch, c. 19), and 
the Apostolical Canons (Can. Apos. c.1,) use the 
same word in the same sense. 
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when they had ordained them elders in 
every Church, and prayed, with fasting, 
they commended them to the Lord,” &c., 
making the impression that the elders, or 
presbyters, or pastors, were put over the 
churches by Paul and Barnabas in right 
of their Apostleship, and without any in- 
timation even, of consultation with, or con- 
sent from, the churches. But the passage 
literally reads, “ now having (zétgotor- 
yjouvtes) chosen, by vote of the outstretched 
hand, elders in every Church,” &c. This 
would seem to mean either that Paul and 
Barnabas by voting thus,.chose elders for 
the churches, or that they simply secured 
and superintended the choice in each 
Church, by vote of the Church, of the ne- 
cessary oflicers,—which latter sense not 
only fits better the proprieties of the case 
in hand, but corresponds more faithfully 
with the tenor of the general record. 


1 Dr. ‘ieee, himself a Presby terian—whom 
all students of the New Testament Greek will respect 


as a sound critic—says of this transaction: “ the use 


of this particular expression, which originally signi- 


fied the vote of an assembly, does suffice to justify us 
in supposing that the method of election was the 
game as that recorded, (Acts vi : 5, 6,) where it is ex- 
plicitly recorded that the people chose the seven, and 
the twelve ordained them.’”’—Alexander on Acts, vol. 
ii. p. 65. 

Albert Barnes, also a Presbyterian, says on this 
passage, “ probably all that is meant by it is that 
they (Paul and Barnabas) presided in the assembly 
when the choice was made. It does not mean that 
they appointed them without consulting the Church, 
but it evidently means that they appointed them in 
the usual way of appointing officers, by the suffrage 
of the people.”’—Notes on Acts, p. 211. 

Among the older critics we find Matthew Tindal 
saying (Rights of the Chr. Chh. Asserted, &c. Lond. 
1706), ‘‘ We read only of the Apostles constituting 
elders by the suffrages of the people, which, as it is 
the genuine signification of the Greek word used, so 
it is accordingly interpreted by Erasmus, Beza, Dio- 
dati, and those who translated the Swiss, French, 
Italian, Belgic, and even English Bibles, till the 
Episcopal correction, which leaves out the words 
‘by election,’ as well as the marginal notes, which 
affirm that the Apostles did not thrust Pastors into 
the Church through a lordly superiority, but chose 
and placed them there by the voice of the congrega- 
tion.” 

Tyndale’s translation (A. D. 1534,) reads, “ And 
when they had ordened them seniours by eleccion in 
every congregacion,” &c. Cranmer’s, (A. D. 1539,) 
“And when they had ordened them elders by elec- 
cion in every congregacion,” &c. The Genevan, 
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Evidently, also, the whole Church acted 
in the discipline of offending members— 
as Christ had commanded (Matt. xviii: 
17)—for Paul says (1 Cor. v: 13,) to the 
Church at Corinth of a certain offender, 
“ put away from yourselves that wicked 
person.” And afterward, (2 Cor. ii: 6,) 
he says—apparently referring to subse- 
quent action of theirs in the same case, 
which had been caused by his advice— 
“ sufficient unto such a man is this punish- 
ment, which was inflicted (é10 10 
mhevdywv) of ‘the many,’ i. e. the mass of 
the voting Church. It is also very clear 
that the whole.membership was consulted 
in cases of doubt and difficulty. This was 
done in regard to Peter (Acts xi: 1-18,) 
when there was a question whether he 
had done right in preaching the Gospel to 
the Gentiles, and, after they had heard the 
evidence in the case, they (“ the Apostles 
and brethren,”) “held their peace and 
glorified God, saying: then hath God 
also to the Gentiles granted repentance 
unto life.” So, in the question whether 
to require Gentile converts to be circum- 
cised or not, we find (Acts xv: 4-31,) 
that Paul and Barnabas “ were received 
of the Church and of the Apostles and 
elders,” and stated the case, after which 
“it pleased the Apostles and elders, with 
the whole Church, to send chosen men of 
their own company to Antioch,” &c. They 
accordingly chose Judas and Silas—who 
were neither Apostles nor elders, but only 
“chief men among the brethren ”—to go 
to Antioch, and sent a letter by them, be- 
ginning: “the Apostles and elders and 
brethren, send greeting,” &c. When this 
committee reached Antioch, they called 
not the officers of the Church, merely, 
together, but (10 247005) the multitude, 
and delivered them the Epistle, “ which 
when they had read, they rejoiced for the 
consolation.” Thus the whole book of the 
Acts is veined by like democratic refer- 





(A. D. 1557,) “ And when they had ordeined them 
elders by election in every Churche,” &c. The 
Rheims, (A. D. 1582,) “ And when they had ordained 
to them priests in every Ch »” &e. 
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ence to “the brethren,” as the court of 
ultimate appeal, and the last residence of 
the power that was in the Church. This 
same chapter goes on to tell us signifi- 
cantly (v. 33,) that after Judas and Silas 
had tarried a space at Antioch, “they 
were let go, in peace, from the brethren, 
unto the Apostles.” 

The Apostles were, from the speciality 
of their ‘position, exceptional to all rules, 
yet they were always careful to throw the 
weight of their influence on the side of 
popular rights. They counted themselves 
“less than the least of all saints,” and 
their language to the masses of the Church 
was, “ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake.” They claimed no authority over 
the Church because they were Apostles, 
and taught those chosen of the Church 
whom they inducted into office, that it 
was not their function to be “lords over 
God’s heritage,” but “ensamples to the 
flock.” They indeed exercised, in the 
beginning, some practical control over the 


infant churches—just as our missionaries 
do among the heathen now—but it ap- 
pears to have been pro tempore, and 
ceased so soon as the churches were in 
circumstances to enter upon the normal 


conditions of their life. They addressed 
the membership of the Church as “ breth- 
ren” and “sisters,” and when remonstra- 
ting with them for any irregularity, it was 
still with them as “brethren.” They treat- 
ed the churches as independent bodies, 
capable of, and responsible for self-gov- 
ernment. They reported their doings to 
them, as if amenable to them—(Acts xi: 
1-18, xiv; 26, 27, &c., &c.) In their 
Epistles they addressed the whole body of 
believers, especially when they spoke of 
matters requiring action. Paul’s Epistle 
to Philippi, begins: “Paul and Timo- 
theus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to all 
the saints in Christ Jesus which are at 
Philippi—with the bishops (pastors) and 
deacons.” They recognized the right of 
the churches to send out messengers and 
evangelists. They consulted with the 
churches, and the fesult of the discussion 
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about circumcision was published in the 
name of “the Apostles and elders and 
brethren.” They advised the churches to 
settle their own difficulties, (1 Cor. vi: 
1-8,) never assuming to adjust them be- 
cause they were Apostles. They laid the 
whole matter of electing officers and dis- 
ciplining offenders upon the churches— 
functions whose very nature involved in 
this action of theirs the most radical and 
convincing testimony that they believed 
the membership of the Church to be, un- 
der Christ, the ultimate residence of 
ecclesiastical power. They appear to 
have even devolved the administration of 
the Christian ordinances upon the pastors 
of the individual churches. Paul thanks 
God that he personally baptized very 
few. Peter did not, himself, baptize Cor- 
nelius, and his companions, (Acts x : 48.) 
The Apostles, then, filled a peculiar, 
self-limiting and temporary office. They 
had the oversight of the planting of 
churches, and the care of them in their 
first immaturity. Paul speaks of himself 
as burdened—not with the bishopric of 
some particular territory, but with “ that 
which cometh upon me daily, the care of 
all the churches.’ The same appears to 
have been true of his brethren—all, sep- 
arately and together, wherever Christ 
might call, and however Christ might 
guide—laboring “ for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ.” Chrysos- 
tum says, (as cited by Campbell, Lec., p. 
77,) “the Apostles were constituted of 
God first-men (overseers, leaders,) not of 
separate cities and nations, but all were 
entrusted with the world:” (éolv ind 
Geov yergotorybévtes andbotohor doyortes 
odx t6vy xal mdherg Ovaqdgovs AauBdrdr- 
Tes, GAAd ndvtes nowy thy olxovuirvyy 
éunvotevbévtes.) When they died, they 
left the churches to go on in this line of 
democratic life which they evidently felt 
that Christ had prompted, and which 
they had, clearly, labored to promote. 
Placing this by the side of those deduc- 
tions from our Saviour’s teachings which 
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we have already made, we seem to get 
very clear and sufficient evidence that the 
Christian Church, as it went forth from 
the immediate impress of the Saviour and 
his inspired followers, on its Divine mission 
of preaching the Gospel to every creature, 
was essentially democratic, or Congrega- 
tional, in form—recognizing no power ot 
ruling above its membership below Christ, 
still its Great Head; its few and simple 
offices being offices of service and not ot 
mastership; and its presiding and con- 
trolling spirit one of fraternity, simplicity 
and universal responsibility. 

As this Church of churches went abroad 
on its holy mission, it would naturally go 
in this spirit, and conform its develop- 
ments everywhere to the pattern to which 
it had been accustomed at Jerusalem. 
Gieseler (Davidson’s trans., v. 1, p. 90,) 
says: “ the new churches out of Palestine 
formed themselves after the pattern of the 
mother Church in Jerusalem ;” and the 
earliest and most trustworthy authorities 
which have come down to us confirm his 
words, and indicate that the democratic 
element continued to be characteristic of 
the Church for at least the first two hun- 
dred years. Clement of Rome, writing to 
the Church at Corinth before the close of 
the first century, describes the regulations 
established by the Apostles for the appoint- 
ment of those who were to follow them in 
instructing the people, viz: that it should 
be (ouvevdoxnacons ti¢ éxxljolas ndons) 
the whole Church approving. Tertullian, 
writing about A. D.. 200, says, (Apol. c. 
39,) that the elders were chosen (fesfimo- 
nio) by the free suffrage of the people. 
Origen (Contr. Cel.) A. D., 240, describes 
the officers of the churches as being 
(éxleyduevor) elected to their office ; and 
in another place (Hom. ad Levit.) he 
says that the people ought to be presen 
when a priest is ordained, that they may 
better judge who is fit for the office—* ut 
sciant omnes, et certe sint, quia qui pres- 
tantior est ex omni populo, qui doctior, 
qui sanctior, qui in omni virtute eminen- 
tior—ille eligitur ad sacerdotium, et hoc 
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adstante populo, ne qua postmodum, 
retractatio cuiquam, ne quis scrupulus 
resideret.” Cyprian, A. D., 258, (Epis. 
68,) recognizes the same custom, and says 
the people have the power of choosing 
worthy priests, and of rejecting unworthy 
ones;—* Plebs * * habeat potestatem 
vel eligendi dignos sacerdotes, vel indignos 
recusandi.” It is matter of record that 
there were instances, even to the fourth 
century, in which the mass of the Church, 
of their own accord, and by acclamation, 
made choice of their presbyters or bish- 
ops. Eustatius at Antioch, A. D., 310, 
was thus elected, (Theodoret. Hist. Eccl. 
Lib. i, e. 6); so was Ambrose, of Milan, 
even before his baptism. A. ‘D. 374, (Paulin, 
Vit. Ambrose, Rufin. Hist. Eccl. Lib. ii, 
c. 11); so Martin of Tours, A. D., 375, 
(Sulpic. Sev. Vit. Mar., c. 7,) ; and Chrys- 
ostum, at Constantinople, as late as A. D. 
898, (Socrat. Hist. Eccl. Lib. vii, ec. 2). 
Up to this date, then, at least in part, the 
people retained their right of electing 
their spiritual guides. It is remarkable 
that a trace of this old Congregationalism, 
to this day, maintains and justifies itself in 
the very ritual of the Papal system, since 
the Bishop is made to say, while ordaining 
a priest, “ it was not without good reason 
that the fathers had ordained that the ad- 
vice of the people should be taken in the 
election of those persons who were to serve 
at the altar ; to the end that having given 
assent to their ordination they might the 
more readily yield obedience to those who 
were so ordained ”—(neque enim frustra 
a patribus institutum, ut de electione 
illorum qui ad regimen altaris adhibendi 
sunt, consulatur etiam populus, &c., &c., 
(Pontif. Rom. De Ordinat. Pres., fol. 38.) 
Siricius, Bishop of Rome, A. D. 385-398, 
mentions election by the people as need- 
ful to the presbyter; (Ep. 1, ad Himer., 
c.10,) “presbyterio vel episcopatui, si 
eum cleri ac plebis vocaverit electio, non 
immerito societur.” 

As the fervor of the piety of the Apos- 
tolic age gradually cooled under the inva- 
sion of ambition and worldliness, prompt- 


orities. 
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ing the desire for office, and investing 
that office with secular show and power, 
this right of popular suffrage waned into 
little more than a mere empty name, and 
the assemblies became political and tu- 
multuous in their character, to an extent 
which called for rebuke and reform. The 
Council of Laodicea attempted to apply 
a corrective by excluding the rabble (tots 
byhors) from part in such election ; and 
in the Latin Church a class of officers 
was constituted, whose duty it was to visit 
vacant dioceses, and seek to harmonize 
conflicting interests. Thus, by the desire 
of ambitious men among the clergy to 
acquire power, favored by the fact that 
their superior«culture gave them, of ne- 
cessity, great influence over a compara- 
tively illiterate Church membership, the 
way was prepared for a policy which, 
when fully inaugurated, swept the order 
of the Church ‘ clean over’ from the simple 
democracy of Jerusalem and ‘Antioch, to 
the antipodal abomination of the Papacy. 


Neighboring churches were consolidated 


into one bishopric, and aggregated bish- 
oprics grew into a vast hierarchy, which 
overcame all popular resistance, and set- 
tled itself securely for centuries at Rome, 
and gave birth there to those monstrous 
and malignant heresies of doctrine, and 
those mournful and miserable immorali- 
ties of life which, raying out gloom upon 
the general mind and heart, brought on 
the long night of “ the dark ages.” 
Luther and his immediate co-workers 
in the Reformation were so engrossed by 
the consideration of the religious errors of 
Romanism, and so intent to restore the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, to 
its ancient and scriptural place before the 
people, that they seem, for a time, to have 
overlooked the fact that the organic con- 
stitution of the Church had been changed 
from its original simplicity quite as much 
as the great doctrines of faith; with the 
related fact that those very errors of doc- 
trine had come in through the door opened 
for them by those organic modifications. 
Nor can we forget that the first Reform- 
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ers were so dependent upon the codpera- 
tion and protection of the secular arm of 
kings, princes and nobles, who would 
have frowned upon any attempt to intro- 
duce radical reform into the outward 
structure of the existing Church, that they 
may readily have felt that if any effort in 
that direction were desirable, the time 
had not yet come when it could be wisely 
attempted. It was only when further ex- 
perience had taught the truly pious that 
a hierarchy with the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith could be just as tyrannical 
as a hierarchy without it, and that any 
comfortable and equitable enjoyment of 
the individual right of thought and action 
was beyond hope so long as the modus 
operandi of the Church remained as it 
was ; that the philosophy of the connection 
between the outward form and the in- 
ward life of religion began to be reasoned 
out, and men, reading their Bibles anew 
with this point specially in mind, at length 
made the startling discovery that the gen- 
uine Church of the New Testament—that 
pure and simple democracy which Christ 
gathered about himself, and which the 
Apostles nurtured, and which was be- 
queathed to the future as the instrument 
of its regeneration, no longer had visible 
existence among men. 

This discovery was most fully made by 
the English Puritans. Attempting to or- 
ganize their own religious life in accord- 
ance with it, at Scrooby and elsewhere, 
the English hierarchy drave them out 
with violence. They cast about for a 
country where they might reproduce the 
Apostolic model, and make the attempt 
to bring men back to its understanding 
and imitation. Before our fathers landed 
on the rock of Plymouth they were band- 
ed together into a Congregational Church, 
on the principles which have given so 
much of vitality and victory to the Con- 
gregationalism of our land. This is its 
great fundamental principle, viz : 

The Bible—interpreted by sanctified 
common sense, with all wise helps from his- 
tory, from nature, from all knowledge, and 
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especially from the revealing Spirt—is the 
only, and sufficient, and authoritative guide 
in all matters of Christian practice, as it is 
in all matters of Christian faith: so that 
what the Bible teaches—by precept, exam- 
ple, or legitimate inference—is imperative 
upon all men, at all times; while nothing 
which it does not so teach, can be impera- 
tive upon any man at any time. 

Out of this fundamental principle, ap- 
plied to the Bible, grow the following 
subordinate principles, viz:— 

Any company of Christian people asso- 
ciated by voluntary compact, for Christ- 
ian work and worship, is a self-complete 
and independent Church of Christ. 

Such a Church should, ordinarily, con- 
sist only of those who can conveniently 
worship, and labor with, and watch over, 
each other. 

Every member of every such Church 
has equal essential rights and powers 
with every other member, and the mem- 
bership together, by vote of the majority, 
(though, so far as possible, there should be 
no minority in Congregationalism,) have 
the right to choose their own officers, dis- 
cipline their own members, and transact 
all other appropriate business, independ- 
ently of any control except that of Christ, 
their Head. 

Though every such Church is thus equal 
in essential rights and powers with every 
other, and independent of all external 
earthly ecclesiastical control, yet, when 
difficulties arise, or especially important 
matters claim decision, it is competent 
and desirable that such churches should, 
in a fraternal manner, advise each other 
—assembling by delegation in Council 
for that purpose—such advice being, how- 
ever, tendered only as one friend coun- 
sels another, subject in all cases to the 
final decision of the party asking for it. 

The officers which Christ has designated 
for his churches are of two kinds, the first, 
indiscriminately called, in the New Tes- 
tament, Presbyters, Bishops, rulers or pre- 
siders, Elders or Overseers!—called by us 
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Pastors; who preach the word and have 
the general oversight of the spiritual con- 
cerns of the Church; the second, Dea- 
cons, who attend to the relief of the poor, 
and the secular affairs of the organization, 





Presbyters, and Elders, is established by the follow- 
ing Scripture testimony : 

(1.) The names are applied indiscriminately to 
the same persons. Paul called together the Elders 
(mpecBurépovs—‘ presbyters’,) of the Church of 
Ephesus (Acts xx : 17,) and when they were come to 
Miletus, he said to them, (v. 28,) “ take heed there- 
fore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers.” (érisK6- 
trous—‘ bishops.’) So (Titus i:) he says, he left 
Titus in Crete to “ordain elders in every city,” and 
then describes the qualities to be sought in them, 
one of which is (v. 7,) “a bishop (értcxoroy) must 
be blameless,” &c. So (1 Peter, v: 2, 3,) he exhorts 
the elders to “ feed the flock of God, taking the over- 
sight (értoxorodvres)— acting the bishop,’) over them, 
not by constraint,” &c. 

(2.) Eiders or Presbyters, or Bishops, are re- 
quired to have the same qualifications, See 1 Tim. 
iii: 2-7, and Titus i: 6-10, where the same requisi- 
tions, in the same terms, are made of each. 

(3.) The same duties were assigned to them. See 
Heb. xiii: 7,17, 1 Thess. v: 12, 1 Tim. v: 17, Acts 
xx: 28, &e., &c. 

This testimony of Scripture is confirmed by the 
earliest History. Clement, writing about A. D., 96, 
says, (Epis. Ad. Cor., sec. 42, p. 57,) ‘the Apostles, 
preaching in countries and cities, appointed the first 
fruits of their labors to be bishops and deacons, hav- 
ing proved them by the Spirit.” Polycarp, A. D., 
140, (Ep. c. 5, 6,) gives an account of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for presbyters or elders, and deacons, 
but says nothing about any bishops. Justin (died 
A. D., 165,) specifies two orders of Church officers, 
and only two, as existing in the Church, viz: pre- 
siding officers, or presbyters, or elders, and deacons, 
(Apol. 1, c. 67.) Jerome (died A. D., 426,) affirms 
the early identity of bishops and elders—citing Phil. 
i: i, Acts xx: 17, 28, Titus i: 5, 1 Tim. iv: 14, andl 
Peter, v : 1—and distinctly declares that in later years 
one was elected to preside over the others, and gives 
the reason for it: (quod autem postea unus electus 
est qui ceteris preeponeretur, in schismatis remedium 
factum est, ne unusquisque ad se trahens Christi 
Ecclesiam rumperet—Ep. ad Evag., Ed. Basle, 
1537, tom. 2, p. 329.) When the name ‘ bishop’ first 
came into ecclesiastical use, it was strictly as a syn- 
onyme for ‘presbyter,’ or ‘ presider,’ or ‘pastor,’ 
and not at all in its present sense. Even the Coun- 
cils of Sardica, and of Laodica, in the fourth century, 
denounced the custom of ordaining ‘bishops’ in 
small villages, lest it should bring the office into con- 
tempt. The doctrine of the divine right of Bishops 
was never heard of until less than 300 years ago, 
when Dr. Bancroft preached a sermon (Jan. 12, 
1588,) which broached that doctrine, and caused a 





1 The fact of the equality and identity of Bishops, 
4 : 


great throughout England. (Vide Hither- 
ton, pp. 49, 50 ) 
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and aid the Pastor, generally, in his toil, 
as they have ability and opportunity. 

If we were to compress these five prin- 
ciples into their most compact form, we 
might say that the three great practical, 
working ideas of the Congregationalism of 
the New ‘Testament are these : 

(1.) That all local churches are asso- 
ciations of believers; independent, equal, 
fraternal, self-complete and self-governed. 

(2.) That all ecclesiastical power re- 
sides in the individual membership of such 
local churches. 

(3.) That Christ ordained but two 
grades of Church officers, and they to be 
servants, and not masters of His Church. 

In order to throw out these principles 
into greater distinctness, let us compare 
them—as briefly as possible—in their 
order, with the seminal principles of other 
ecclesiastical bodies. 

(1.) All local churches are associa- 
tions of believers; independent, equal, 
fraternal, self-complete and self-governed. 

With this principle the Papal Church 
joins issue, affirming that there is no such 
thing as a local Church of Christ, and no 
such thing as any Church self-governed, 
but that ‘the Church’ of Christ is a vast 
assemblage of men in all lands who are 
willing to partake of the sacraments ; con- 
solidated under the Divinely organized 
hierarchy, of one Pope, seventy Cardinals, 
and an indefinite number of Archbishops, 
Bishops, Archdeacons, Deans, Priests, 
Deacons, Sub-deacons, and other officers. 

With this principle the Greek and other 
Patriarchal churches, and the Lutheran, 
English, and Protestant Episcopal church- 
es join issue; affirming that there is no 
such thing asa local Church, self-complete 
and self-governed, but that ‘the Church’ 
is an aggregation of men, baptized and 
taking the sacraments together ; under the 
government of hierarchies variously ar- 
ranged and officered, and worshipping 
with various rites and ceremonies. 

With this principle the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church joins issue, affirming that 
there are no self-complete and self-govern- 
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ed local ¢hurches, but that‘ the Church’ is 
a wide organization of men who “ desire to 
flee from the wrath to come, and to be 
saved from their sins,” (Doctrines and 
Discipline of Meth. Epis. Ch., ch. 2, see. 
1. 4.); who are amenable to a govern- 
ment and discipline in part self-moved, 
and in part controlled by their Preach- 
ers; Quarterly, Annual, and General 
Conferences ; and Bishops. 

With this principle the Presbyterian 
Church joins issue, affirming that there 
are local churches—and these composed 
only of those who give credible evidence 
of piety—but neither self-complete nor 
self-governed, but affiliated, for govern- 
ment and discipline, into Presbyteries, 
these into Synods, and these into the 
General Assembly—the highest and last 
tribunal. 

(2.) Examine, now, our second dis- 
tinctive feature—that, all ecclesiastical 
power resides in the individual member- 
ship of the local Church—and see how it 
works in contrast with other systems. 

Test it in regard to the election of a 
Pastor. A Congregational Church freely 
invites whomsoever it pleases to preach 
the Word in its pulpit, and administer its 
ordinances, and makes such arrangements 
with him in regard to the matter as it 
thinks will be agreeable to Christ, its 
great invisible, yet actual, Head. But the 
local parishes of the Papal, Patriarchal, 
Lutheran, English, and Methodist Episco- 
pal Churches have no such liberty or 
power, and no semblance nor shadow of 
it. They must take the person whom the 
Bishop or other constituted authority may 
send—like him or dislike him as they 
may. ‘The Protestant Episcopalian, and 
Presbyterian hierarchies allow their local 
bodies more seeming freedom in the mat- 
ter. An Episcopalian Parish nominates a 
candidate for its Rectorship to its Bishop ; 
who, however, may confirm or reject the 
nomination at pleasure. So a Presbyte- 
rian Church—under direction of its Ses- 
sion of Elders, by Commissioners—prac- 
tically nominates its candidate for Pastor 
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to the Presbytery, under whose immediate 
care the candidate may happen to be, who 
“ present the cail,” or not, as they please, 
to an unordained man; and who “ upon the 
whole view of the case, either continue 
him in his former charge, (if ordained.) 
or translate him, as they deem to be most 
for the peace and edification of the 
Church.” (Form of Gov., Book 1, chaps. 
xv. and xvi.) 

Compare it in regard to the admission 
of members. When a person desires to 
gain admission to a Congregational Church, 
he must present the evidence of his Chris- 
tian character to its membership—either, 
as is usual in small churches, directly, or as 
is frequently the case in larger ones, indi- 
rectly, through the intervention of an “ Ex- 
amining Committee,” appointed for that 
purpose—and then the entire membership 
admit or reject his application, by vote, as 
their judgment and conscience decide will 
be most agreeable to Christ, their Head. 
On the other hand, the Episcopal churches 
admit members by act of the Bishop, on 
the certificate of the Rector, that they 
have been baptized, have come to years 
of discretion, can say the Catechism, the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments, and that he thinks them 
fit to be presented for confirmation. 
The Methodist Church admits candidates 
(Book, Part 1, chap. 2, sec. 2,)—when 
recommended by a class leader, (with 
whom they have been at least six months 
on trial,) and baptized, and examined—by 
the act of the Elder in charge of the Cir- 
cuit. The Presbyterian Church admits 
candidates by vote of its “ Church Ses- 
sion,” composed of the Pastor and Ruling 
Elders. In all these cases, the member- 
ship themselves have no direct voice in 
the increase of their number. 

Test it also in regard to the method of 
dealing with offences. If a member of a 
Congregational Church—be he officer or 
private member—is suspected or known 
to be guilty of practices contrary to the 
Gospel, the directions of our Saviour, in 
the 18th of Matthew, are literally followed. 
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He is “labored with”; first alone, then, 
if needful, in the presence of two or three 
witnesses; if he remain incorrigible, the 
matter is told to the Church, who labor 
with him, and if they cannot “ gain their 
brother,” they suspend him from all privi- 
leges of communion, to give time for re- 
flection and repentance, and, if he prove 
incorrigible, they cut him off by a vote of 
the membership, that he may be to them 
“as a heathen man and a publican.” If 
he feels that he has been misunderstood, 
or hardly used by them, he asks them to 
call, with him, a Council of sister churches 
to review the matter, and give its ad- 
vice. If they decline to unite with him 
for that purpose, he can call such a Coun- 
cil, by himself, which Council examining 
the case, would advise the Church either 
to adhere to, or suitably to modify their 
former decision. And then the Church 
follow that advice or not, as they think 
would most please Christ. That is the 
beginning, middle and end of our disci- 
pline—in our judgment, just what the 
New Testament, interpreted by common 
sense, ordains. 

In all other churches, on the contrary, 
we find that the trial of offences is re- 
moved from the people into the hands of 
the hierarchy; and, if a disagreement oc- 
curs, the case passes on and up, until in 
the course, perhaps of years, it reaches 
final decision at the hands of the highest 
authority—Pope, Patriarch, King, Gen- 
eral Convention, Assembly, or Conference, 
as the case may be. The Methodist Epis- 
copal method comes nearest to our own, 
for it ordains that discipline shall be con- 
ducted by the local preacher before the lo- 
cal Society, or a select number of them, 
at his pleasure; if found guilty by vote ofa 
majority of that select number, the offend- 
er to be expelled by the preacher having 
charge of the circuit, appeal being allowed 
—hboth to the offender and the preacher— 
to the next Quarterly Conference. (Book 
of Dis., Part 1, chap. x., sec. 4.) It is 
clear that, in this matter, Congregational- 
ism and all other systems are wide asun- 
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der. We give all power into the hands 
of the laity; holding all Church officers 
as their servants—in teaching and guid- 
ing—they, in a greater or less degree, 
according to their varying methods, take 
all power away from the laity—holding 
their Church officers as masters over 
them. 

Consider, once more, the most impor- 
tant matter of doctrine. Each local Con- 
gregational Church, by vote of its mem- 
bership, (usually with conference with 
other churches in Council,) settles its own 
articles of faith, under a deep sense of its 
accountability to God, and the Bible, 
and Christ. Each member shares that 
responsibility. All these other churches 
are bound by formulas imposed upon 
them from without, and are compelled to 
go to their Prayer Book, or Book of Dis- 
cipline, as well as to the Bible, to settle 
what is Orthodox, and right for them to 
hold as their Christian faith. 

(3.) Let us glance, in passing, at our 
third distinctive feature ; the belief that 
Christ ordained but two grades of Church 
officers, and they to be servants, and not 
masters of the Church. Each Congrega- 
tional Church elects its Pastor, Deacons, 
and Committees of various sorts, which it 
may need, by majority vote—always en- 
deavoring, so far as possible, to make that 
majority include the whole Church. It 
has the power to remove them when it 
pleases. It holds them continually ac- 
countable to itself for their proper per- 
formance of such functions as Christ has 
assigned to them. They are accountable 
to nobody else, but Christ. However 
Councils invited for the purpose, or min- 
isterial Associations, may interpose advice, 
it is only advice, and all final decision 
rests, with its sole responsibility, upon the 
individual members of each local Church. 
Each Pastor may devise, expound and 
urge as many plans for doing good, or get- 
ting good, as he may desire—it is left with 
the membership to say whether they shall 
be adopted ; if adopted, to carry them out. 
All is simple, Scriptural, inexpensive, 
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modest, practical,—effective in calling out 
the working power of the Church. 

On the other hand, the _hierarchal 
churches array before us their Popes and 
Cardinals, their Archbishops, Bishops, 
Archdeacons, Deacons, Priests, Elders, 
and we know not how many others— 
wheels within wheels, more or less intri- 
cate, all rolling over the neck of the laity— 
‘lording it over God’s heritage, rather 
than being simple ‘ ensamples’ and ‘ shep- 
herds’ to the flock. 

But enough has been said in exposition 
of the distinctive features of the system 
under discussion. We pass to the proof of 
the proposition : 

2. That this Congregational system, in 
what it is, and what it is fitted to do, is 
essentially superior to any other form of 
Church Government. 

We say in what it is, and is fitted to be. 
We speak of its natural tendencies and 
legitimate influences, when it has an op- 
portunity to do its perfect work. It may 
never yet have done itself full justice, and 
other forms of Church Government may 
sometimes seem to have had preéminence 
over it in usefulness. But the question is, 
taking the ages through, what system is 
best adapted to the nature of man ; to train 
and develope him heavenwards, as he is, 
in general, and under all circumstances ? 
We urge, in this view, on behalf of Con- 
gregationalism, the claim to special preém- 
inence. 

(1.) It is more practicable in its work- 
ing, than any other system. Wherever 
any company of persons may be, who are 
faithful believers in the Gospel, and who 
desire to serve Christ in and through a 
Church organization, they may do so in a 
Congregational form, without any per- 
plexity or delay. They do not need to 
geographize and journey to discover some 
well authenticated aqueduct, bringing the 
stream of Ecclesiastical life down from the 
hoary past, to which they must attach 
themselves or else be dry; they may dig 
down anywhere in the sand, with the cer- 
tainty of finding living water. Suppose 
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they are away in Western wilds; hun- 
dreds of miles from any Church, of any 
name ; with communication almost inter- 
dicted by the distance and peril of the 
way. If they are to become Papal, Pa- 
triarchal, Lutheran, Episcopalian, Metho- 
dist, or Presbyterian in their spirit and 
form of Church organization, they must 
wait and work until they can put them- 
selves into communication with the rest of 
the world, so as to get hold of the arm of 
the particular hierarchy which they pre- 
fer, and procure its extension to their re- 
mote locality, with all conditions and 
ceremonies, for such cases made and pro- 
vided. All this involves delay, trouble, 
expense; often disappointment and dis- 
persion. Moreover, in its very nature, 
this necessity of going so far for, and 
making so much of, mere forms, must 
tend to magnify forms unduly, and turn 
their thoughts away from the simplicity of 
Christ. 

But if they wish to become a Congre- 
gational Church, they can become such, 
there by themselves, in a single hour— 
by solemn vote affiliating for that pur- 
pose, and adopting our simple creed—just 
as Bradford, and Brewster, and Morton, 
and Jessop, and Jackson, and Rochester, 
and their associates, hunted by the hounds 
of the Establishment, took refuge in 
Serooby, in the North of England, and 
there, in the very manor-house of the 
Archbishop of York, in 1606, formed— 
without any external help—that Chureh 
which, going first to Holland, colonized 
afterward on the rock of Plymouth. Such 
a Church—on our principles—is just as 
perfect in its order, as it could be if all the 
other churches in the world had helped to 
make it. It is just as near to Christ. He 
is just as truly its Head, and it is just as 
truly the channel of his power and grace, 
as the grandest Metropolitan Church can: 
be. And there, in its outward feebleness, 
in that solitude, its voice is just as impera- 
tive as that of the oldest and numerically 
strongest body of congenial faith on earth ; 
because Christ says, that ‘where two or 
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three are,’ there he will be, and becausé 
the comforting and controlling Spirit can 
dwell in a little Church just as well as in 
a large one. 

If Providence so order, it can elect one 
of its own more gifted members to be its 
Pastor, as it will others to be its Deacons ; 
and there it stands—home-made and yet 
well made—as true a Church, with as 
genuine a ministry, as the Great Head 
anywhere surveys. There it can go on 
from strength to strength, burdened with 
no extraneous connections or responsi- 
bilities; going to the Bible with humble 
prayer, and not to General Conference, 
Convention, or Assembly, to find out what 
shall be its creed; who shall break to it 
the bread of life; what shall be the order 
of its worship in God’s house ; what the 
disposal of its differences, should any un- 
happily arise. For a system to fit the 
world and all time, we claim that this 
universal practicability of Congregation- 
alism gives it practical preéminence over 
other systems, especially when we re- 
member that a great part of the work of 
the Church is to be missionary work— 
here and there, in distant and solitary 
places. 

(2.) We may hint, in passing, as asecond 
inherent superiority of Congregationalism, 
its kindly aspect toward, and especial 
affiliation for, a Republican form of civil 
Government. We believe such a form of 
government is the best; and, with the 
gradual advance of general intelligence, 
will be seen to be the best, for all men. 
But whether this be so or not, it is our 
form of Government, and our national 
prosperity and happiness are so bound up 
with it, as to make it of no small corse- 
quence that our prevalent religious faith 
should work kindly with it, and promote 
it. Now Congregationalism was, histori- 
cally, the mother of our civil liberties. It 
was so first at Plymouth, and in the Mas- 
sachusetts Colony.! It was so, later, in 





1 Bancroft says, speaking of the compact executed 
Noy. 11, 1620, “ This instrument was signed by the 
whole body of men, forty-one in number, who, with 
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the days of the Revolution.1 And it 
would seem a natural inference that the 
same polity which gave us a Republic 
would be most favorable, in all its workings, 
for the permanent welfare of the State. 
And if we look into the structure of the 
system, we shall see that being itself a 





their families, constituted the one hundred and one, 
the whole colony, ‘the proper democracy,’ that ar- 
rived in New England. This was the birth of pop- 
ular constitutional liberty. * * In the cabin of 
the Mayflower humanity renewed its rights, and in- 
stituted government on the basis of ‘equal laws’ for 
‘ the general government.’—Hist. U. 8., Vol. 1, p. 310. 

So he adds, “For more than eighteen years, 
* the whole body of the male inhabitants ’ constituted 
the legislature; the State was governed like our 
towns ”—he might have added, ‘like the churches 
whose principles, expounded by John Robinson, had 
led to the adoption of this method of civil govern- 
ment ’—“ as a strict democracy.”’—Hist. U.8., Vol. 
1, p. 322. 

The historical truth on this subject has been very 
happily stated by a late able writer, who says, ** There 
is a connection between the Church Polity of the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the civil polity which they 
adopted, and also between their civil polity and that 
which the nation subsequently accepted, which has 
not been sufficiently traced and pondered. The 
purely democratic form of Government in the Church 
at Leyden, already entrenched in the warm affections 
of the Pilgrims, led to the adoption of a correspond- 
ing form of civil government on board the Mayflower 
for the Colony at Plymouth. It has been said, and 
it is true, that it was a Congregational Church meet- 
ing that first suggested the idea of a New England 
town-meeting; and a New England town-meeting 
embodies all the germinal principles of our State and 
national government.”—Wellman’s Church Polity 
of the Pilgrims, pp. 68, 69. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Pitt, that if the Church 
of England had been efficiently established in the 
North American Colonies, they would never have 
refused allegiance to the British crown.—Park’s Ad- 
dress before Am. Cong. Un., Jan. 1854, p. 13. 

1 Jefferson is said to have lived near a Church 
(Baptist,) Congrégationally governed, in Virginia, 
and to have remarked concerning its form of govern- 
ment, that ‘it was the only form of pure democracy 
then existing, and in his opinion, it would be the 
best plan of Government for the Colonies,’,—Encyc. 
Relig. Knowl., art. “ Congregationalism.” 

John Wise’s famous “ Vindication of the Govern - 
ment of the Churches of New England,” was twice 
re-printed a short time before the Revolutionary 
war, and its list of subscribers shows that it reached, 
or was called for, by a large number of men then 
prominent in civil life. This contains (pp. 22-48, Ed. 
of 1772,) a thorough discussion of forms of govern- 
ment, and an earnest plea for a democracy in the 
State, in connection with its consideration of democ- 
racy in the Church. 
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democracy, and training all its members 
to individual responsibility and labor— 
under the purest and highest pressure of 
motive—its natural tendencies and in- 
fluence will be as much better than those 
of others for the Republic, in this respect, 
as the training of a merchant ship is better 
than that of a cotton-mill, to make men ser- 
viceable sailors on board of a man-of-war. 

(3.) Entirely kindred to this, may be 
urged the consideration that Congrega- 
tionalism has superiority over other sys- 
tems of Church government in doing more 
to promote general intelligence in the 
community. Its first principles throw it 
upon the sympathy and respect of the 
masses, and claim for it their love and sup- 
port; and in gaining their love and sup-” 
port it works them into its service; and 
its service is a service of thought, and 
responsibility. The Church, Congrega- 
tionally administered, calls upon every one 
of its members, even the humblest, to take 
a part with every other, in deciding: its 
great questions of faith and duty. It ac- 
customs, therefore, all its members to 
think, and compare, and choose, and act, 
under the most inspiring and impressive 
sanctions. The humblest member of a 
Congregational Church may, at any time, 
be called upon to discuss—and perhaps, 
by his individual vote, to settle—a ques- 
tion, in its temporal and eternal reachings 
and interests, infinitely graver than any 
on which our Senators and Representa- 
tives vote at Washington. No member 
can be received, none dismissed, none dis- 
ciplined, without the question being put 
to each of the fraternity: ‘Is this right— 
will it please the Great Head?’ Thus 
the habit of acting under responsibility, 
and with intelligence, is nurtured in the 
community, and the general mind is quick- 
ened, and independent thought and action 


‘promoted. Each man is treated as if he 


were a man, full grown, and as if Christ 
had a work for him to do; and as if all 
his choices and labors were of everlasting © 
account, and he must, therefore, subsidize 
his whole mind to the service. That in- 
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tellectual labor which is done for the mem- 
bership of the hierarchal churches by 
their constituted officials, in the way of 
settling great principles of doctrine and 
great questions of policy, Congregational- 
ism compels her membership to do for 
themselves; and so, since they have thus 
to perform the work of Kings and Bishops 
and Priests, she makes them to become 
“a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a pecu- 
liar people, that they [individually] should 
shew forth the praises of him who hath 
called them out of nature’s darkness into 
his marvellous light,”—which is just what 
' Peter said Christians ought to be. 

(4.) In sympathy with this, we may 
mention as a fourth advantage of Congre- 
gationalism, that it developes, as no other 
system is calculated, naturally, to do, the 
sense of individual responsibility in pri- 
vate Christians. 

Christ left the command to his followers 
to disciple all nations, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature. That command 
was addressed to those who loved him, as 
individuals. And the only reason which 
can be given why it has not been obeyed; 
why the earth is not now the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof; is that enough Chris- 
tians have not yet felt their individual re- 
sponsibility to that command, and obeyed 
it; by giving their prayers, their alms, and 
themselves, to missionary labor. No man 
will dare to say—since Christ has been 
eighteen centuries waiting to see of the 
travail of his soul, and help the work— 
that there has not yet been money enough, 
and knowledge enough, and everything 
enough in the world to have converted 
the whole of it long ago; provided individ- 
ual Christians enough had left money- 
getting, and politics, and all sorts of secu- 
larities, and devoted themselves, with all 
their hearts, to this preaching the gospel 
to every creature. The great demand of 
Christianity, it is confessed on all hands, 
now is, to arouse and deepen and quicken 
that feeling in every Christian heart, 
which says; ‘Christ died for me, and I 
must do something for him. That great 
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command binds me. Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?’ 

But when we desire to awaken a sense 
of personal responsibility in our children, 
we make them do responsible things. 
Give a child a sum of money, and require 
him to expend it according to his best 
judgment for the poor; or let him make 
such purchases as he thinks wisest for the 
family—and you begin, at once, to devel- 
ope the feeling of personal responsibility. 
He is ‘somebody,’ and he is always more 
man-like thereafter. [rust him to goa 
journey, and carry a message of conse- 
quence, and no wealth of words, no abun- 
dance of books on journeying, will do half 
so much to train him, in that direction, as 
this trusting him to do it. This is common 
sense in everything to which it applies. 
And Congregationalism, by trusting every- 
thing to her private members, trains them 
to a sense of individual responsibility, 
which must be unknown to the subjects 
of an Ecclesiastical hierarchy. Every 
member of a Congregational Church has 
as real a responsibility as any Cardinal 
who sat in the Council of Trent, for his 
vote says yea or nay to every doctrine 
which that Council had under discussion. 
Does the Church languish, our member- 
ship cannot turn to each other and say, 
‘I wish our Bishops, or our General As- 
sembly, would see what is the matter, and 
tell us what is to be done.’ Each one is 
compelled to sit down for himself to de- 
vise what is to be done, feeling that no 
mitre, nor surplice, nor convocation comes 
between him and blame, if things go 
wrong. Congregationalism places _ its 
members, in regard to all Ecclesiastical 
responsibility, precisely where they are in 
the matter of their personal salvation. 
To know what to do to be saved, they go 
to no Bishop, and to no Body, and to no 
book, but the Bible; and bringing the 
naked truth of revelation to bear upon 
their necessity, they get an answer to 
their question. So to know what to do in 
the Church—what is Orthodox, what is 
orderly—they go, as before, to no manual, 
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and to no man, but to the same Bible—and 
bringing, as before, its truth to bear upon 
their duty, they decide and do. All this 
is simple, self-consistent, successful. 

(5.) Another advantage which Congre- 
gationalism has over all other systems, is 
that it throws its membership more imme- 


diately and directly than any other upon: 


God, and Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and 
the Bible, for the answer to all their ques- 
tions, and the supply of all their need. 
Nothing comes between the Congrega- 
tionalist and these original and celestial 
sources of light and love. No question of 
doctrine or practice can be put to him 
which he may not, and must not, naturally, 
take to them for answer. We, of course, 
would be far from intimating that good 
men of other systems do not ask God for 
wisdom, and open the Bible for light, but 
we do say that their systems not only do 
not so much favor this, but do not even 
permit them to do it alone. They have 
always a double question; ‘is this in ac- 
cordance with the Book of Discipline— 
with the established order of our Church?’ 
as well as; ‘is it right in the sight of God ?’ 
Now, to any man who remembers how 
strong is the tendency of poor human 
nature toward that which is material and 
visible, instead of that which is unseen 
and eternal, it will be clear that any sys- 
tem which propounds such double ques- 
tions, will be apt to get its best answers to 
its easiest inquiries, and that its tendency 
will be very strong to incline the mind to 
rest in the lower authority as prima facie 
in accordance with the higher. It takes 
more faith to get an answer from God 
than it does from a hierarchy, and there- 
fore, when hierarchies are accessible to 
answer questions, and assume the respon- 
sibility, faith grows dull. Congregation- 
alism has no ritual, no ceremonies, no 
book of discipline—nothing but the Bible 
in the hand, the Spirit in the heart, and 
Christ overhead. Thatisall. Its prayers, 
its songs, its sermons, all get their vitality 
from the Bible, as the seed out of which 
they grow; from the Holy Spirit, as the 
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influence that makes them grow; from 
the Saviour, as the Good Master, under 
whose eye and to please whose heart, and 
promote whose cause, all is done. Its 
methods of operation, also, all throw it di- 
rectly upon the naked truth, with nothing 
between it and the soul. If a Pastor is 
to be chosen or removed; if a member is 
to be admitted or disciplined ; whatever is 
to be done affecting—in any way—the 
interests of the Church or the general 
cause,—no Bishop settles it; no organism 
takes it up and says how it shall be; 
putting themselves and their opinion 
between the Church and the truth—no 
Book of Discipline, or Chapter of Canons 
interposes the fossil judgment of the dead ; 
but each Church member is called upon 
(before God, and in the love of Christ, 
and out of the Bible, as interpreted to him 
by the Holy Ghost,) to say how it shall 
be. All this magnifies the truth and 
makes it honorable. It forms the habit of 
reliance upon the Bible in all things—the 
custom of submitting every concern of life 
to the same truth for decision. It makes 
independent thinkers, who are apt to be 
the most efficient laborers. It is agreed 
that the Bible theory of the most perfect 
Christian life is of one united to Christ, 
‘as the branch is to the vine ;’ living in 
him ; going directly to him with all per- 
plexities, and getting from him a resolution 
of all doubts. Now we maintain that our 
system falls in with this theory of life, and 
works directly toward its realization 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Church, training its membership to do 
that very thing—to lean upon God, with- 
out any hierarchal inventions, which are 
interventions—putting nothing between 
the visible Church and its invisible Head, 
and distracting the mind with no side 
issues, confusing it with no jar and din 
of machinery. As in the old-fashioned 
saw-iills, where one shaft went directly 
from the crank on the end of the water- 
wheel to the saw—so here, the motive 
power is geared directly to the work that 
is to be done. There is the least possible 
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friction, and if anything is out of order 
there is but one place to be visited to dis- 
cover what it is. Whereas these great, 
affiliated hierarchies are like huge cotton- 
mills, where thousands of looms and tens 
of thousands of spindles are belted together 
—there is story piled on story; there is 
confusion and clatter, and enormous fric- 
tion, and, when something breaks, there 
are hundreds of places to be visited to see 
what it is that needs repair. We do not 
claim that every, or even any, Congrega- 
tional Church is,—few things are what 
they might be—but we do claim that any 
and every one ought to be, and could 
naturally be, such a nursery of the high- 
est, purest, clearest, holiest, most blessed 
and beneficent communion with God, and 
walk with him, as the earth can see no- 
where else, and as heaven would look 
upon with strange joy. 

(6.) Again, we urge that Congregation- 
alism has advantage over all other systems, 
as being a more efficient barrier against 
heresy and false doctrine. 

We are aware that it is common to ob- 
ject to our Church order, especially, on 
this ground. It is not to be denied that, 
fifty years ago, quite a number of Congre- 
gational churches in this region, became 
Unitarian in belief. But we insist that 
whoever examines the subject, historically, 
with candid research, will find that those 
churches became tainted with heresy by 
first departing from fundamental Congre- 
gationalism, in the admission of those who 
were not believers to their communion. 
A strict adherence to the cardinal prin- 
ciple, thus violated, would have done 
much toward saving that entire defection. 
The presence of great varieties of doc- 
trine in other churches, having the very 
best hierarchal safeguards against heresy, 
is proof that other systems are at least no 
better than our own, in this respect. No 
man can even guess, to-day—with all the 
canonical severity which guards the Eng- 
lish Church from the invasion of opinions 
not in its creed—how many of its clergy 
are, on the one hand, rank Rationalists, 
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or, on the other, ranker Romanists. But 
all well informed persons will concede 
that the number of both classes cannot be 
small. Our superior safeguard against 
heresy, is in the fact that we lodge the 
power of judging in the great mass of 
believers, who—with the Bible ever open 
before them, as their chief source of light 
—are much less liable to be tainted by 
error, than are the few educated, and pow- 
erful, whose position as chief members of a 
hierarchal system, lays open their minds to 
all manner of ambitious and time-serving 
motives, tending to swerve their judgment 
from the simplicity of the Gospel. The 
early times will testify that, so long as the 
Apostolic churches maintained the simple 
order which Christ left among them, the 
purity of the faith was maintained, and 
that purity of doctrine was afterward cor- 
rupted in exact proportion as the Church 
departed from that primitive simplicity, 
and grew into the Papacy. 

And, in the nature of things, we find 
superior security in our system. If a 
Church member becomes a heretic, the 
others deal with him and cast him out. If 
a Pastor becomes a heretic, the Church 
terminates his relation, and that very fact 
will warn other churches against him. 
Each Church being self-complete, there 
is very little danger of evil spreading from 
one to another. So far as other churches 
are concerned, it affects them only as 
another is added to the many bad exam- 
ples that already exist around—to stand 
for warning before them. Whereas, in 
an affiliated hierarchy, so many steps are 
to be taken, and so many trials had; there 
is so much inter-dependence and so many 
chances for contagion to spread, that the 
case becomes as much more difficult to 
manage than it is among us, as scarlatina 
in a crowded school, is worse than in an 
isolated dwelling. 

(7.) We claim that Congregationalism 
has an advantage over other systems, in 
the nature of its influence upon its min- 
istry. 


It divorces them at once from all official 
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pride. The distinguishing idea of their 
office is that they are servants and not 
masters of the Church. They owe their 
pastorship to the will of Christ, but as ex- 
pressed by the vote of the membership of 
the Church; they are liable, at any mo- 
ment, to owe their removal from it, to the 
same cause. They can have, from the 
nature of the case, little or no factitious 
influence. If they deserve to be honored 
and loved, they usually will be loved and 
honored. If not, their official position 
furnishes them no shield. They stand, 
and aust stand, upon their actual merits. 
If they show themselves approved unto 
God, workmen that need not to be asha- 
med, rightly dividing the word of truth ; 
they will, ordinarily, be approved of man, 
and be esteemed very highly in love for 
their work’s sake. But if not, they can 
take shelter behind no vote of Presbytery, 
nor act of Conference, nor Bishop’s man- 
date. Moreover, they are freed from 
much temptation which inevitably, though 
often doubtless unconsciously, assails the 
ministers of the hierarchal churches. 
When once Pastor of a Congregational 
Church, such an one is essentially as high 
in office as he ever can be; for each Con- 
gregational Church is on a par of essen- 
tial dignity with every other. There is 
no ascending grade of ecclesiastical pro- 
motion stretching before him up toward 
a Bishop’s lawn, or an Archbishop’s cro- 
sier, admonishing him not so much to 
‘take heed to the ministry which he has 
received in the Lord, that he fulfil it,’ as 
to take heed to that moderate, and con- 
servative, and conciliatory course towards 
those parties in whose hand it is to make 
great and to make small in the Church, 
which may be likely to result in the grati- 
fication of that ambition which the hierar- 
chal systems create. Many of the noblest 
and most truly memorable Divines whose . 
ministrations have adorned the annals of 
Congregationalism, have been, through 
life, the pastors of some of the most in- 
considerable, numerically and socially, of 
her country Churches. 
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Congregationalism favors her Pastors, 
also, by the independence of position 
which she secures to them. Albert Barnes 
could not preach the truth of God as he 
understood it, and as his people rejoiced 
to hear it, without being intermeddled 
with by the Presbytery, on a charge of 
heresy, and being driven out of the pul- 
pit, and silenced for weary months. An 
Episcopalian Rector cannot expound the 
thirty-nine Articles, though his conscience 
demand it, and his parish desire it never 
so much, essentially above or below the 
grade of Churchmanship of his Bishop, 
without risk of trial, and perhaps suspen- 
sion and deposition. In the Book of Dis- 
cipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
(p. 57,) we read, “ remember ! a Metho- 
dist Preacher is to mind every point, great 
and small, in the Methodist Discipline ! ” 
and, on the following page, his seven 
Bishops, in whose hand his ecclesiastical 
breath is; who can send him to Siberia 
or Ethiopia, to exercise his ministry, as 
they please—say to him, as the condensa- 
tion and consummation of all their coun- 
sel in regard to his duties as a minister— 
“ Above all, if you labor with usin the 
Lord’s vineyard, it is needful you should 
do that part of the work which WE advise 
—at those times and places which we 
judge most for his glory!” This is “a 
yoke upon the neck of the disciples which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear.” 

So, also, Congregationalism favors her 
ministry, above other forms of Church 
order, in the facilities which she affords 
them for usefulness. It is an old maxim 
that the less the harness chafes, the better 
the beast will draw; and our ministers 
are left to judge for themselves what field 
of labor will most befit their abilities. 
Each knows himself, and when a Church 
invites his service, he can tell, much bet- 
ter than any remote or stranger Bishop, 
or Presbytery, whether it is the place for 
him to work to the best advantage or not. 
And when his decision is made, there is a 
freshness and affection about it which 
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peculiarly open the way for usefulness. 
They have chosen him, and he has chosen 
them—both of free will. He is their 
Pastor. They are his flock. They sup- 
port him. He serves them in Christ’s 
name. Here is no outward interference 
to awaken jealousies, and confuse the 
mind. All is natural, and favors the 
fullest working of the Gospel. If he is 
faithful to them, and they to him, this 
affection, so largely facilitating usefulness, 
may grow stronger through many delight- 
ful years. He can say, as did the good 
Shunamite, “I dwell among mine own 
people ;” or as Ruth said to Naomi, “ thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God; where thou diest will I die, and 
there will I be buried, the Lord do so to 
me and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me.” Friendships of years 
are formed. They know him, and he 
learns to know them; and they trust 
each other, and do each other good all 
the days of their life. Such a life-union, 
which accords with the genius of our sys- 
tem, is like the marriage relation, which 
makes home—and that is heaven on earth; 
as much better for the real interests of 
all than the best itinerant ministry, as 
marriage is always better than concu- 
binage. Having long followed them, one 
by one, to the grave, he goes, at last, to 
lie down by their side. No sight is more 
touching than some of the grave-yards of 
New England, where—beforeits Congre- 
gationalism became polluted by the in- 
vasion of the itinerant element, from 
another communion—under the shadow 
of the meeting-house, where all worshipped 
together, the bodies of Pastor and flock 
sleep sweetly, side by side, waiting for 
the resurrection trump. 

Moreover, Congregationalism is fitted 
to stimulate its ministry, as no other sys- 
tem can naturally do, toward the highest 
intellectual and spiritual attainments, and 
the noblest and broadest influence. The 
very facts,—that they are not honored be- 
cause of their office merely ; that they are 
free from Ecclesiastical temptations ; that 
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they are left independent of all external 
advice or control, to be and do for their 
people all which they can be and do, tend 
to stimulate them to the highest possible 
usefulness. They are thrown, by this 
very peculiarity of their position, directly 
upon God and Christ, and the Holy Spirit, 
for the supply of all their wants, of coun- 
sel and sympathy and strength ; and, liv- 
ing thus near to God, and accustomed to 
ask wisdom directly from Him, they get 
wiser and kindlier answers to their daily 
inquiries, than ever fell from Prelatical or 
Presbyterial lips. So, also, the inde- 
pendence of thought which prevails in the 
Church, and the general intelligence 
which is stimulated by it, compel the 
Pastor to wider research and deeper 
thought, and a higher level of general 
attainment, in order to retain his position 
as a servant of the Church, in teaching it, 
and guiding it, under Christ, in the green 
pastures and by the still waters of pros- 
perity and piety. 

(8.) Congregationalism has advantage 
over other systems, again, in the superior 
facilities which it affords for carrying for- 
ward the great work of the Church on 
earth, and, particularly, in advancing that 
department of that work which demands 
the rebuke of organic sin. Christ came 
“not to send peace but a sword;” and 
his Church is commissioned to “ wrestle 
against principalities and powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickednessin high places.” 
Christians are not, indeed, to do anything 
merely for strife, but the kingdoms of 
this world cannot become the kingdom of 
Christ, unless his followers fight this good 
fight of faith, They are to obey not 
merely the negative precept, “be not 
conformed to this world,” but the more 
positive injunction, “ overcome evil with 
good!” Those great sins which men, 
tempted by Satan, have inwrought into 
the very structure of human society, must 
be dissected out, and the body politic re- 
lieved from their cancerous presence, 
before the word of the Lord “ may have 
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free course and be glorified.” Christ’s 
idea of the progress and final triumph of 
his Gospel on earth, evidently was, that 
‘ the leaven of the Church in the first age 
should leaven, gradually, the lump of its 
generation, and this, the next; and that 
so the power of reform from religious 
principle, should spread outward and on- 
ward, from its vital centre at Calvary, 
until it should have covered and conquered 
every inch of the globe, and every year 
of the future of the race. And this was 
to be accomplished, not by the effort or 
effect of the Church, as an organism, so 
much as by the labors and prayers of its 
individualmembers. So thatthe awaken- 
ing of the individuals of the Church to the 
most intelligent, prayerful, earnest and 
persevering labor for Christ, has been the 
great demand of Christianity, in every 
age. And that system of Church govern- 


ment which most favors such awakening 
and such labor, is best for men, and must 
best please and most honor Christ. 


Now we claim that all the natural ten- 
dencies of the Congregational system 
look toward this result. More than any 
other system, it arouses its members to 
intelligent and independent thought. 
More than any other, it calls upon them 
to perceive and discharge their individual 
responsibility. More than any other, it 
tends to make every private member of 
the Church feel that Christ said unto him, 
as truly and as earnestly as if it had been 
said in no other ear: “ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” And, with regard to organic 
sins, where the Church must sanction 
them by treacherous silence, or oppose 
them by speech and action that may rouse 
astorm; the peculiarities of Congregation- 
alism make it easier for its disciples to 
be faithful to the Master—and therefore 
make it more probable that they will be 
faithful—than any other system. The in- 
telligence of its membership and their 
training, has prepared them for indepen- 
dent and manful action. Each Church 
stands by itself, and there is no wide- 
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branched organization, the fear of dis- 
turbing or rending which, acts as a seda- 
tive to conscience, and a dissuasive from 
duty. 

It is almost a natural necessity, also, 
that such a system, stimulating, in the 
highest degree, the activities of its con- 
stituent masses, should exhibit a superior 
energy in carrying forward all depart- 
ments of the Redeemer’s kingdom. His- 
tory only records what the philosophy of 
the case would have led us to prophesy, 
when she writes to the credit of the Con- 
gregational Churches the origin of modern 
benevolence.’ Justin Edwards said, be- 
fore his decease:* “I could never have 
done what I did in the incipient move- 
ments of the American Tract Society, 
nor in the forming of the American Tem- 
perance Society, nor in the establishment 
of the American Sabbath Union, unless I 
had enjoyed the aid of a popular and un- 
fettered Church government, allowing me 
to combine the agencies of enterprising 
individuals, whenever and wherever I 
could find them—men accustomed to act 
for themselves—minute-men, ready for 
every good work, without waiting for the 
jarring and warring of Church Courts.” 

(9.) Finally, we urge that Congrega- 
tionalism has preéminence over other 
Church Polities, in the fact that its obvi- 
ous advantages are organic and peculiar 
to itself, while what may seem to be its 
disadvantages, in contrast with differing 
systems, are merely incidental to the im- 
perfections with which it has been worked, 
and will be removed by a more faithful 
application of its principles. We have 
claimed, as its inherent advantages over 
other systems, its superior practicability, 
simplicity and spirituality ; its remarkable 
development of general intelligence, and 
the sense of individual responsibility ; its 
safeguards against heresy ; its influence in 





4 The Amer. Board of Com. for For. Missions; the 
Amer. Home Miss. Soc. ; the Amer. Tract Soc. ; and 
the first movements for Sailors, and in the cause of 
Temperance, all are due to Congregationalism. 


2 Park’s Add. before Amer. Cong’l Un. 1854, p. 45. 
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making its ministry studious, devout, inde- 
pendent, useful, permanent ; and its easier 
adaptation to the works of pious benevo- 
lence, and of Christian rebuke of sin, 
wherever found. All these advantages 
are structural, and not accidental; grow- 
ing naturally out of the peculiarity of the 
system, and therefore to be found, except 
as exotic, in none of its opposites. 

On the other hand, those features in 
which other systems sometimes seem to 
excel us, put us at a disadvantage, in the 
comparison, only because of our own un- 
faithfulness to the capabilities of our system. 
Thus, it is an apparent advantage, which 
our Methodist brethren have over us, that 
—by means of their compact and powerful 
organization, with its central treasury— 
they can send a preacher to a place that 
cannot sustain him, and keep him there 
until he can develope strength enough to 
make a permanent Church upon the spot. 
But when the sisterhood of Congrega- 
tional churches becomes fully awake to 
its-‘missionary responsibilities, and ready 
to perform all its Church Extension 
duties, its hand will be stretched out 
toward all such remote places, and church- 
es will be established there, more in sym- 
pathy with the genius loci than the des- 
potic Wesleyan system will permit. Noth- 
ing needs to be added to our system, nor 
anything taken from it, to give it this new 
efficiency ; we only need to live better up 
to its fraternal capabilities. So, if we 
mistake not, it will be found to be, in every 
other particular in which any other sys- 
tem may have us at a temporary disad- 
vantage. ‘The superior ‘order’ of the 
stately hierarchies, so far as it is any better 
than our own, is only supplemental, and 
not antagonist to it, and will be superin- 
duced upon ours, as we grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge and practice of Godli- 
ness. 

It is curious, indeed, to see how the 
systems that oppose us are obliged, when 
in stress of difficulty, to forsake their first 
principles and appeal to ours. Thus, it 
is a first principle with us, that the power 
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is in the hands of the people. It is a first 
principle in the English Church, on the 
contrary, that the power is in the hand of 
“the Church,” meaning a hierarchal or- 
ganism, headed by the Queen, Archbish- 
op, Bishops, &c. But, let some Church- 
man be censured and degraded—as he 
thinks, unjustly—by the proper tribunal, 
and you will at once see him appealing 
to the people, through the press, and plead- 
ing his cause with them, in the hope of 
so stirring up a popular commotion, as to 
convince his judges that their own safety 
requires the reversal of his sentence. And, 
if he succeeds well in his effort, you will 
see his judges pleading their cause before 
the same people in defence of what they 
have done, both parties thus committing a 
solecism to their first principles, coming 
over to our position, practically confessing 
that the power, after all, is with the peo- 
ple, and seeking to do indirectly by pub- 
lic sentiment, what we do directly by vote. 

Such, we claim to be, rudely outlined, 
some of the essential superiorities of the 
Congregational system. There may be 
many good things, and many better things, 
but there can be but one best thing, of its 
kind. Among the various forms of Church 
order, all are doubtless, in some aspects, 
good. Some may be, in many things, 
better than others. There can be but 
one that is, on the whole, best. If any 
one have this preéminence, it is by no 
means a matter of indifference, or of small 
moment, that it should “go everywhere 
preaching the word.” ‘There are obsta- 
cles enough for the best system to van- 
quish—particularly in the United States— 
to make it of great concern to remove 
those that are poorer out of the way, and 
to commit the work, at once, to the safest 
and strongest auspices. Irreligion and 
indifference abound. Population, unevan- 
gelized, continually pours in upon us, so 
that every day adds to the sum total of 
our impiety. Meanwhile, Christ waits to 
see of the travail of his soul that he may 
be satisfied. One can almost seem to hear 
him cry, (with holy impatience,) as out of 
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heaven he watches us, to those who so load 
themselves with cumbrous machines, which 
they have built ior pomp or power, that they 
can carry next to no lading but the dead 
weight of the equipage—“* away with all 
such unscriptural folly. Return to the 
simplicity of the Gospel pattern. Sweep 
down all barriers between the individual 
conscience and its Lord. Let the. naked 
truth and the naked soul meet with no 
hierarchy between ; and ‘it shall be as the 
fire and the hammer ;’ it ‘shall break the 
flinty rock in pieces.’ ‘If ye love me, keep 
my commandments.’ ” 

We would have no man sectarian, in 
its narrow and evil sense; but as we 
believe that Christ prefers the system 
shaped by his own counsels, and his 
guiding influence on the minds of his 
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Apostles, to that Papacy into which it 
was afterward corrupted at Rome ; or that 
Episcopacy into which Popery was trans- 
muted, to serve the passions and the will 
of Henry the Eighth; or that Presbyte- 
rianism which was conceived in the brain 
of Calvin ; or that Methodism which was 
elaborated in the study of Wesley; so we 
believe that he prefers that we should 
prefer it, and ‘preach the Gospel to 
every creature’ by its aid. We hold, 
therefore, that we cannot be, in the high- 
est sense, faithful to the Saviour—as we 
surely cannot be intelligently grateful to 
our Fathers, whom he honored as the 
restorers of the original pattern of the 
order of his house—unless we make every 
proper effort to Congregationalize the 
land. , 





HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY ITS SECRETARY. 


In the spring of the year 1802, Brook- 
field Association, a clerical body in the 
interior of Massachusetts, sent letters to 
the other district Associations in the State, 
proposing the formation of a General As- 
sociation, and inviting correspondence 


and consultation upon the subject. ‘The 
disconnected state of the Associations 
within the limits of this important section 
of New England, the little acquaintance 
which its ministers have with each other, 
and the hope that by drawing closer the 
bonds of union, the cause of truth might 
be promoted,” says the first published de- 
claration of this body, (Panoplist, 1807,) 
“suggested the expediency of a General 
Association.” In consequence of the pro- 
posal of Brookfield Association, delegates 
from eight Associations met at Northamp- 
ton, July 7, 1802, for consultation. “They 
united in opinion,” says the document 
above quoted, “that it was expedient 
that a General Association be formed. 
They agreed to admit as articles of faith 


the doctrines of Christianity as they are 
generally expressed in the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, for the basis of union 
and fellowship.” They agreed that the 
objects should be the promotion of bro- 
therly intercourse and harmony, their 
mutual assistance, animation, and useful- 
ness, as ministers of Christ; to obtain re- 
ligious information relative to the state of 
their churches and of the Christian Church 
in this country and throughout the world, 
and to codperate with one another and 
with similar institutions, in the most eligi- 
ble manner for building up the cause of 
truth and holiness. They declared its de- 
sign to be “to cherish, strengthen and 
transmit” “the pure principles of Con- 
gregationalism,” and wholly disclaimed 
“ ecclesiastical power over the churches, 
or the opinions of individuals.” Upon 
that basis they recommended each Asso- 
ciation to appoint two delegates to a ses- 
sion to be held at Northampton the suc- 
ceeding year, formally to organize a Gen- 
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eral Association. The eight Associations 
thus acting, were: Berkshire, (now di- 
vided into Berkshire North and Berkshire 
South,) Mountain, (a body once lying 
principally in the south-west corner of 
Hampshire county, but lapping over into 
Berkshire and Hampden, and now ex- 
tinct,) Hampshire South, (now divided 
into Hampden East and Hampden West,) 
Hampshire North, (now Hampshire, and 
then including the present Franklin,) 
Hampshire North-east, (now extinct,) 
Brookfield, (still existing at the venerable 
age of 101 years,) Westminster, (now the 
Unitarian Worcester West,) and Mendon, 
(still thrifty at the age of 107.) 

Five, only, of the District Associations 
were represented the next year, in the ses- 
sion held at Northampton, June 29, 1803, 
viz: Hampshire North, Berkshire, Moun- 
tain, Brookfield and Westminster. Of 
those present at the consultation of the 
preceding year, Mendon had _ voted 
against uniting in the plan; Hampshire 
North-east was only dragging out a linger- 
ing existence, having but four members in 
1804, and soon vanishing forever ; Hamp- 
shire South was absent, for reasons now 
unknown, and remained unpresented un- 
til 1810. Who were the delegates from 
the Associations represented, it is now im- 
possible to tell, the records of the General 
Association having been burned in the 
fire which destroyed the house of the Sec- 
retary, in October, 1816—an illustration 
of the need of such a periodical as this, 
and of such a repository as that of the 
Congregational Library Association. The 
delegates present proceeded to act, and 
organized’ the General Association of 
Massachusetts. On that occasion, the 
Rey. Thomas Holt,! a delegate from 





1 In addition to specific references, these notes are 
compiled from Sprague’s Annals, the Am. Quarterly 
Register, the College Triennials, and MS. papers of 
the writer. 

Tuomas Hott was born in Meriden, Ct., Nov. 
1762 ; was graduated at Yale College in 1784; studied 
Divinity with Professor Wales, of Yale College, and 
Dr. Trumbull, of North Haven, Ct.; was ordained 
Pastor of the Church in Hardwick, Ms., June 25, 
1789}; was dismissed March 27, 1805; was installed 
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Brookfield Association, preached the pub- 
lic lecture. 

The second session was held at Hard- 
wick, June 27, 1804, and embraced the 
same five Associations. Rev. Joseph Lee? 
a delegate from Westminster Association, 
was Moderator, and preached the public 
lecture; the text was, “ That they all 
may be one, as thou Father art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us; that the world may know that 
thou hast sent me.”—John xvii: 213; a 
text suggestive of the theme whose record 
is irretrievably lost. The office of Secre- 
tary was established, and Rev. Enoch 
Hale*® was chosen, “to continue during 
the pleasure of the General Association.” 

It may seem strange that so few Asso- 
ciations should have joined in this enter- 





at Chebacco (Ipswich.) January 25, 1809; was dis- 
missed April 20,1813; he afterwards resided on a 
farm at Hardwick, although for a large portion of his 
time--when he had not a special charge—he was 
employed as a missionary in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. ‘‘ He maintained a 
life of consistent piety, practised the duties he in- 
culcated on others, sustained by the doctrines he 
had preached, and to the last, manifested an un- 
shaken reliance on the merits of an atoning Saviour.” 
The last year of his life was spent with his family in 
Hardwick. He died Feb. 21, 1836. 

2 Josepa Ler was born in Concord, Ms., in 1742, 
grad. H. C. 1765; was ordained the first pastor of 
the Church in Koyalston, Oct. 19, 1768; and died 
“ He continued an able and faithful 
minister more than fifty years. His life was a con- 
tinued exhibition of Christian character.” Near the 
close of his life, he being infirm, a call was extended, 
in perfect accordance with Mr. Lee’s wish, to Ebene- 
zer Perkins, to become colleague. The Council as- 
sembled the day previous to that set for the ordina- 
tion. “Onthis very day, this venerable saint and 
beloved pastor fell asleep in Jesus.” 

3 Enoca Hatz, the first Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts General Association, a brother of the Revolu- 
tionary martyr, Nathan Hale, was born in Coventry, 
Ct., in 1754; was graduated at Yale College in 
1773; was ordained pastor of the Church in West- 
hampton, Ms., Sept. 29, 1779 ; and died Jan. 14, 1887. 
He held the office of Secretary of the General Asso- 
ciation from 1804 to 1824. Mr. Hale left three 
sons, viz: Hon. Nathan Hale, who has so long given 
character to the Boston Daily Advertiser, Enoch Hale, 
M.D., and Richard.—Rev. Enoch Hale was son of 
Deacon Richard Hale, of Coventry, Ct., grandson of 
Sam’l Hale of Newbury, great-grandson of Rev. John 
Hale, the first minister of Beverly, and great-great- 
grandson of Dea. Robert Hale, of Charlestown.—Dr. 
E. Davis, N. E. Hist.-Gen. Register. 
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prise. District Associations had existed 
in Massachusetts in some form, for a hun- 
dred and seventy years, and under a 
formal and unbroken organization since 
1690, and the idea of a union of these 
scattered bodies was natural. Besides, 
the neighboring state of Connecticut had 
had such an organization as the one pro- 
posed, since 1709. And yet at the second 
session, only five of the twenty-four Asso- 
ciations had entered into the project. The 
able and influential Barnstable, Boston, 
Cambridge, Mendon, Plymouth, Salem, 
were absent; and only five, and they 
country bodies, were present. 

Various causes contributed to this re- 
sult. It was feared by many that such a 
body, if it attained a position comprehend- 
ing all the clergy of the State, would 
gradually assume power over the faith 
and order of the churches. It was thought 
by a few, who held strong doctrinal views, 
that, covering the broad shades of opinion 
then existing in the Commonwealth, it 
would lower the tone of Orthodoxy by com- 
promising varying views. It was looked 
upon by the party soon to be developed 
into Unitarian, as objectionable from the 
very groundwork of its faith, the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism; while a large portion 
viewed it either with entire indifference, 
or else as unnecessary and useless. And 
the existence of the General Convention 
of Congregational Ministers, which met 
annually, and which then had advanced 
into its second century, seemed, in some 
degree at least, to occupy the ground. 
On account of these various sources of 
opposition, the General Association had a 
limited origin, and a slow growth. Grad- 
ually, however, all the advantages and 
disadvantages were lost in one fact, viz: 
that the Association, with the Catechism 
as its basis, served as a bond to the de- 
fenders of that faith ; while its opposition 
was found in that section which soon 
openly avowed itself Unitarian; both 
parties evidently saw distinctly that a 
movement basing itself on the old Cal- 
vinistic theology, would speedily separate 
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friends and foes, as the event proved. 
It was on this account that the organi- 
zation was reprobated by the seaboard 
clergy, and upheld by the Associations 
located in those rugged localities, which 
are never favorable to a loose and effemi- 
nate theology. 

The friends of the movement were not 
disheartened. To increase the size and 
efficiency of the body, Dr. Lyman,’ of 
Hatfield, endeavored to enlist the aid of 
the “ Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters ” in favor of the project. The mat- 
ter was brought before that body May 30, 
1804, in the form of a question, “ whether 
they would form themselves into a Gen- 
eral Association for the purpose of pro- 
moting ministerial acquaintance and broth- 
erly love, and learn more perfectly the 
state of the churches and promote their 
prosperity.” A vote was passed, referring 
the matter to the various District Associa- 
tions, and appointing a Committee to write 
to them on the subject. This Committee, 
of which Rev. Dr. Willard, * President of 


1 JoszpH Lyman, D. D., son of Jonathan and Be- 
thiah Lyman, was born in Lebanon, Ct., April 14, 
1749; was graduated at Yale College in 1767; was 
tutor there in 1770-71; was ordained, March 4, 1772, 
pastor of the Church in Hatfield, Ms.; received the 
degree of D. D. from Williams College in 1801; and 
died March 27, 1828. Dr. Lyman was one of the 
earliest friends of the Hampshire Missionary Society, 
and in 1812 was chosen its President ; was, from the 
beginning, a member of the A. B. C. F. M., in 1819 
its Vice President, and from 1823 to 1826 its Presi- 
dent. The General Association was fortunate in 
having its cause espoused by Dr. Lyman; with a 
power of governing and controlling other minds, see- 
ing at a glance the best thing to be done, self-reliant 
but , rapid in 
execution, he acquired and wielded a powerful influ- 
ence among the clergy and churches-of Massachusetts. 

2 JosepH WiLtaRD, D.D., was born in Biddeford, 
Me., Dec. 29, (0. 8.) 1788; was son of Rev. Samuel 
and Abigail (Wright) Willard ; was born and reared 
in poverty, but, by aid of others and his own en- 
ergy, was enabled to enter Harvard College, where he 
was graduated 1765; was tutor for six years; was 
ordained Pastor of the lst Church in Beverly, Ms., 
Nov. 25, 1772, as colleague with Rev. Joseph Champ- 
ney; D.D. at Harvard, 1785; L.L.D. at Yale, 1791; 
was elected President of Harvard College in 1781, and 
was instituted as such Dec. 19, of that year. He re- 
mained in this position until his death, Sept. 25, 1804. 
His character is too well known to need eulogy.— 
Willard Memoirs. 
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Harvard College, was chairman, wrote as 
directed, the writer, however, dying be- 
fore the next session. 

There were then twenty-four Associa- 
tions in Massachusetts Proper, whose 
names and number of members were 
these :—Barnstable, 7, Bay, 10, Berkshire, 
17, Boston, 16, Brookfield, 13, Cambridge, 
11, Dedham, 8, Eastham, 6, Essex Mid- 
die, 10, Hampshire Central, 14, Hamp- 
shire North, 12, Hampshire North East, 
4, Hampshire South, 12, Haverhill, 7, 
Marlboro’, 10, Mendon, 12, Mountain, 
12, Plymouth, 17, Salem, 12, Unity, 7, 
Westford, 7, Westminster, 11, Wilmington, 
9, Worcester, 7; there was also one in 
Maine, viz., Woolwich, 6. 

Several of the Associations appear to 
have made no reply; of those who did act, 
the letters of fifteen are preserved among 
the valuable collections of the Congrega- 
tional Library Association, and were to 
the following effect :— 

BERKSHIRE assented to the proposal, 
April 16, 1805, (Stephen West,! Mode- 
rator.) BROOKFIELD did the same Feb- 
ruary 12,1805, (Ephraim Ward,? Mod- 
erator.) HAMPSHIRE CENTRAL “appro- 
ved,” (Enoch Hale being Scribe pro tem.) 
HamrsHirE Nort “cordially appro- 
ved,” (Jonathan Grant, Scribe.) Ha- 
VERHILL voted favorably May 17, 1805, 
Stephen Peabody? writing the answer. 





1 SrepHeN West, D.D., was born in Tolland, Ct., 
Nov. 18, 1785 ; graduated at Yale College, 1755 ; stud- 
ied theology with Rev. Timothy Woodbridge, of Hat- 
field ; was Chaplain for more than six years at Hoosack 
Fort ; accepted, in Nov. 1758, a proposal to succeed 
Jonathan Edwards, in the Indian Mission at Stock- 
bridge, and was ordained there June 15, 1759. In a 
few years he gave up the Indian portion of his 
charge, and confined himself to the increasing body 
of English. He was dismissed Aug. 27, 1818, after 
having had a colleague for nearly eight years. He 
received the degree of D.D., from Dartmouth College, 
in 1792, and was one of the original Trustees of Wil- 
liams College. He died May 15,1819. 6504 persons 
united with the Church during his pastorate. 

2 Eparam Warp was born in Newton, Ms., in 
1741; grad. H. C., 1768 ; was ordained Pastor of the 
Church in West Brookfield, Oct. 23, 1771, and died 
March 19,1818. ‘“ He was a plain, practical, evangel- 
ical preacher.”»—Ward’s Newton. 

8 Haverhill Association then covered a few towns 


6 
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MovunrTAIN was unanimous in the same 
direction, (Theodore Hinsdale, Modera- 
tor.) WESTFORD, meeting at Dracut, 
(Paul Litchfield ¢ being Moderator, and 
Freegrace Reynolds® Scribe,) not only 
approved the plan, but also suggested the 
Assembly’s Catechism as a proper platform: 

Several Associations were undecided. 
PiymoutTH, (Joseph Barker,® Scribe,) 
did not sufficiently understand the object. 
SALEM, (May 15,1805, Thomas Barnard,’ 
Scribe,) declined to express an opinion, 
but appointed Dr. Cutler of Hamilton, a 
delegate, for the sake of information. 
BarnsTABLF, (John Simpkins,* Mode- 
rator,) was in favor of some plan to secure 
a “uniform method of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment and discipline,” but objected to 
any attempt “to compel assent to any 
creed or confession of faith of human de- 
vising ;” it joined the General Associa- 
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in New Hampshire ; SrepHen PEABODY was minister 
at Atkinson, N. H., where he was ordained Nov. 25, 
1772. He died May 28, 1819. 

@ Paut LircHFigELD was born in Scituate, Ms., 
March 12, 1752; grad. H. C., 1775; studied Divinity 
with Dr. West, of Stockbridge ; was ordaincd Pastor 
of the Church in Carlisle, Nov. 7, 1781, and died Nov. 
5, 1827. 

5 FREEGRACE REYNOLDS was born at Somers, Ct., 
Jan. 20, 1767; grad. Yale, 1787; studied Divinity 
with Dr. Backus, of Somers ; was ordained Pastor of 
the Church at Wilmington, Oct. 29, 1795; was dis- 
missed June 9, 1830; was installed Pastor of the 
Church in Leverett, Ms., Nov. 1882; resigned in 
1839 ; returned to Wilmington, and died there Dec. 
8, 1854.—General Association Minutes. 

6 JoserH BARKER was born in Bradford Ct., Oct. 
19, 1751, being son of Joseph Barker; grad. Yale, 
1771; was ordained in Middleboro’, over the Ist 
Church, Dec. 5, 1781 ; died July 25,1815. Mr. Barker 
took a lively interest in politics, and for one term or 
more represented his District in the U. 8. House of 
Representatives.—Dr. Putnam’s Hist. Sermons. 

7 Taomas BaRnarD, D.D., was first Pastor of the 
North Church, Salem, where he was ordained Jan. 
18, 1788. He was a native of Newbury, born Feb. 5, 
1748; was graduated at Harvard 1766; received the 
degree of D.D., from Edinburgh, in 1794. He died 
of apoplexy, Oct. 1, 1814.. 

8 JoHN SIMPEINS was 4 native of Boston, Ms., born 
in 1768 ; grad. Harvard, 1786; ordained at Brewster, 
Ms., Oct. 19, 1791, and continued: Pastor until 1831, 
when he was dismissed ; he afterwards returned to 
Boston. Mr. Simpkins never took a decided position 
in the separation between the Orthodox and Unita- 
tians, but towards the last of his life, at least, leaned 
toward the latter. 
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tion, however, in 1821. Unrry, meeting 
Harvard, (Phinehas Whitney,’ Moder- 
ator,) was undecided, though leaning to 
the opposition, but- intimated that some 
modifications of the plan might prove ac- 
ceptable. 

On the other hand, four Associations 
were decidedly opposed. Essex MippLr 
objected, (May 14, 1805, Joseph Dana,? 
Moderator,) on the not unreasonable 
ground that the churches ought to be re- 
cognized and consulted in a matter con- 
cerning religion. MARLBoRo’, (Peter 
Whitney,® of Northboro’, Moderator,) 
thought that such a body was uncalled 
for, assigning as particular reasons for 





1 Painenas WHITNEY was born in Weston, Ms., 
April 24, 1740; grad. H. C., 1759; was ordained over 
the 1st Church in Shirley, Ms., June 23, 1762, and 
died Dec. 13, 1819. Mr. Whitney was three times 
married : (1) to Miriam Willard, (2) to Lydia Bowes, 
(8) widow Jane Garfield. He had ten children ; his 
second son, Rev. Nicholas B. Whitney, born March 
21, 1772; grad. H.C., 1793; was minister at Hing- 
ham, and died in 1835.—N. E. Hist.-Gen. Reg. 


2 Josep Dana, D.D., son of Joseph and Mary 
Dana, was born in Pomfret, Ct., Nov. 2, 1742; grad. 
Yale, 1760; studied theology with Rev. Mr. (after- 
wards Dr.) Hart, of Preston, Ct.; was ordained over 
the South Church in Ipswich, Ms., Nov. 7, 1765. 
He received the degree of D.D. from Harvard College, 
in 1801. He died Nov. 16, 1827. The venerable 
Rey. Dr. Dana, of Newburyport, is a son. 


3 Perer Warner, son of Rev. Aaron Whitney, of 
Petersham, was born in Petersham, Sept. 6, 1744; 
grad. H. C., 1762 ; was ordained over the 1st Church 
in Northboro’, Nov. 4, 1767 ; he fell dead, as he was 

sing the threshold of his house, Feb. 29, 1816. 
He was the author ofa valuable History of Worces- 
ter County. He married, March 11, 1768, Julia Lam- 
bert, of Reading, and had eleven children. His sec- 
ond son, Peter, born in Northboro’, Jan. 19, 1770, 
grad. H. C., 1791; was ordained over the lst Church, 
Quincy, Feb. 5, 1800, and died March 8, 1848. Two 
of Peter’s sons became clergymen, viz: George, and 
Frederick Augustus, George was born at Quincy, 
July 2, 1804; grad. H. C., 1824; was theologically 
educated at Cambridge Divinity School ; was ordained 
Pastor of the 2d Church in Roxbury, (now Rev. Mr. 
Wilson’s, in West Roxbury,) June 15, 1831, and in- 
stalled associate Pastor with Rev. Dr. Thomas Gray, 
at Jamaica Plain, Feb. 10, 1836. He married, Dec. 
15, 1825, Ann Greenough, only daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Gray, and died April 2, 1842; his widow, a highly 
respected lady, still lives at Jamaica Plain ; Freder- 
ick Augustus was born in Quincy, Sept. 13, 1812; 
grad. H. C., 1882; theologically educated at Cam- 
bridge; was ordained Pastor of the 1st Church, 
Brighton, Feb. 21, 1844.—N. E. Hist.-Gen. Register. 
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declining, (1) that the “Convention is 
sufficient” to secure all the good results 
contemplated, (2) that there might be 
excited an unnecessary jealousy on the 
part of the people against the clergy, and 
(3) that if its object was to secure uni- 
formity of creed, that was totally impossi- 
ble. Worcester, (Joseph Sumner, 
Moderator,) dissented unanimously, al- 
leging (1) the impracticability of the plan, 
on account of the “ number,” “ distance,” 
and “disagreement” of the clergy, (2) 
that it was “dangerous to the peace and 
liberty of Congregational Churches,” by 
reason of probable attempts to enforce 
uniform “ discipline,” (3) that it would 
“increase the jealousy of the people 
against the body of the clergy,” and (4) 
that “the useful purposes contemplated 
by the motion may be more effectually 
answered under the influence of the Con- 
vention of Ministers.” Boston entered 
into a long and labored argument in oppo- 
sition to the plan, in a paper now existing 
in its records, as well as in the copy com- 
municated to the committee; it was adopted 
May 5, 1805; after expressing its approval 
of the “ sentiments in which the proposal 
appears to have originated,”—in (quoting 
from the letter addressed to them,) “ that 
the Christian harmony and friendly co- 
operation of the ministers of the Gospel 
are concerns of high mutual benefit, and 
conduce generally to increase their useful- 
ness in the church of God,” they proceed 
to express their disbelief in the efficacy of 
the plan to promote either such harmony 
or usefulness; as to co-operation it con- 
siders the annual Convention as “suffi- 


_cient for mutual encouragement and as- 
‘ sistance,” the several Associations as high- 


ly conducive to the improvement, solace 
and incitement of individuals,” and Ec- 


4 Josern Sumner, D.D., son of Samuel and Eliza- 
beth (Griffin) Sumner, was born in Pomfret, Ct., Jan. 
19, 1740; was graduated at Yale College in 1759; 
D.D. at Harvard, 1814, and at Columbia ; ordained in 
Shrewsbury Ms., June 23, 1762, and died Dec. 9, 
1824. ‘ During the period of sixty-two years,” says 
Rey. Aaron Bancroft, in his funeral sermon, “he 
was never absent from the stated communion of his 
Church.”*—Sumner Genealogy. 
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clesiastical Councils, as a “ profitable and 
edifying communion” for ministers and 
churches; and while it would favor any 
suitable plan to increase these advantages, 
yet considering “the state of religious 
opinions,” say they, “and the spirit and 
circumstances of the times, we are led to 
believe that no practicable plan of this 
nature can be formed, and we are appre- 
hensive that the proposed measure for pro- 
moting harmony will be more likely to 
interrupt it ;”—it thought that, by the dis- 
cussion of doctrinal bases, there would re- 
sult “an erection of barriers between 
those who at present are not formally 
separated, aud the bonds of union would 
be strengthened between those only who 
are already sufficiently cemented.” It 
insists equally strongly that usefulness will 
be impaired, rather than assisted, particu- 
larly by the tendency to uphold , human 
standards of opinion,” which might be so 
active in creating prejudice against dis- 
sentients, that there would be a “ spirit of 
uncharitableness and .censoriousness pro- 
duced, and the teachers of religion placed 
under powerful temptations either to shun 
declaring the whole counsel of God, or to 
teach for doctrines the commandments of 
men.” The whole paper, while conceived 
and expressed in a kind and courteous 
spirit, yet clearly shows that the main ob- 
stacle to a union, was their own departure 
from the doctrinal views of the earlier 
New England clergy, an obstacle of whose 
existence the Boston Association was 
evidently itself conscious. In addition to 
the above, it is also known that Cam- 
BRIDGE and MENDON Associations dis- 
sented, the latter on grounds which pre- 
vented its union with the General Asso- 
ciation up to 1841. 

This effort through the Convention 
appears to have had little effect, except 
to have excited feelings of estrangement. 
Certainly, it neither caused the Conven- 
tion to become a General Association, nor 
brought in additional District Associations. 

We have seen that only five Associa- 
tions were represented in 1804. At the 
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next session, held at Washington, June 
26th, 1805, the number was still less; 
only three—Berkshire, Mountain, and 
Hampshire North—appeared. Berkshire 
was represented by Rev. Messrs. Ephraim 
Judson,’ and Alvan Hyde;*? Mountain 
by Theodore Hinsdale and William J. 
Ballantine ;* Hampshire North by Rufus 
Wells * and Enoch Hale. ‘fits proceed- 
ings neither records nor traditions exist. 
Only the same three Associations were 
represented the next year, 1806, at Hat- 
field. At that meeting a change was 
made in the rules; such that the Secre- 
taryship was for a three years’ term, and 
that the Secretary and the minister of the 
place of meeting, be ex officio members, 
their respective Associations retaining 
their right to appoint the two delegates 
allowed to each. This rule and this 
method of representation, has continued 
to the present time unchanged. Rev. 





1 Eraram Jupson, son of Elnathan and Rebecca 
Judson, was born in Woodbury, Ct., Dec. 5, 1787; 
grad. Yale, 1768; studied theology with Rev. Dr. 
Bellamy ; was ordained in Chelsea, (Norwich) Ct., 
Oct. 8, 1771 ; was dismissed Dec. 15, 1778 ; was settled 
in Taunton, Ms., in 1780; resigned in 1789; was 
settled in Sheffield, in May, 1791, and died Feb. 23, 
1813. ‘ He was an able, sound, and faithful preach- 
er. His labors were very much blessed. A number 
of young men studied Divinity with him.” A por- 
trait of him, with a full and interesting account, is 
in Emery’s valuable ‘‘ Ministry of Taunton.” His 
brother, Adoniram, was father to the missionary of 
that name. 

2 Atvan Hype,.D.D., son of Joseph Hyde, was 
born in Norwich, Ct., Feb. 2, 1768; grad. Dartmouth, 
1788 ; studied theology with Rev. Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) Backus, at Somers ; was ordained at Lee, Ms., 
June 6, 1792; married, April 1793, Lucy, daughter 
of Benj. Fessenden, of Sandwich; D.D., Dartmouth, 
1812 ; died Dec. 4, 1883. During his ministry, 704 
Persons united with the Church in Lee. “ Dr. Hyde 
belonged to the old school of New England Theol- 
ogy.” “ Without calling any man master, he believed 
in the Westminster Catechism.” “ A model of plain, 
direct, common sense preaching.” “ Solemn, grave, 
and correct.”? 

8 Wituiam G. BALLANTINE was born in Westfield, 
Ms.,; grad H. C., 1771; studied Divinity with Rev. 
Dr. Parsons, of Amherst ; was ordained Pastor of the 
Church in Weshington, Ms., June 15, 1774, and died 
Nov. 20, 1820. 

4 Rourus WELis was born in Deerfield, Ms., in 
1764; settled at Whately, Sept. 25,1771, and died 
Nov. 8, 1834.. ‘‘ He was esteemed a useful minister.” 
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Enoch Hale was re-appointed Secretary, 
which office he held to the great satisfac- 
tion of the body, until in 1824 he declined 
a reélection. : 

In 1807, June 24, the General Associa- 
tion met at Windsor. Six Associations 
were present. Berkshire sent Revs. Dr. 
Stephen West and Ebenezer Fitch;? 
Mountain, Theodore Hinsdale and James 
Briggs; ? Hampshire North, Josiah Spald- 
ing;* Hampshire Central, Rufus Wells 
and Joel Hayes ; * Worcester South, Sam- 
uel Austin; Essex Middle, Samuel 





1 Esenezer Fircn, D.D., was at this time Presi- 
dent of Williams College. Born in Norwich, Ct., 
Sept. 26, 1756, being son of Jabez and Lydia (Hunt- 
ington) Fitch ; grad. Yale, 1777; from 1780 to 1783, 
Tutor in Yale College ; engaged in business in 1783, 
with Henry Daggett, of New Haven, which proved 
unsuccessful ; Tutor again, and Librarian from 1786 
to 1791 ; made a public profession of religion in May 
1787 ; in Oct. 1791, entered on the duties of Precep- 
tor of an Academy at Williamstown, Ms., which in 
June 1793, became a College, of which he was the 
first President ; resigned May 1815. June 17, 1795, 
he had been “ ordained to the work of the ministry,” 
“ by the Berkshire Association.”? In the autumn of 
1815, he became Pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in West Bloomfield, N. Y. ; resigned Nov. 1827, and 
died March 21, 1883.—(See Sprague.) 

2 James Brices was born in Newton, Ms., Jan. 18, 
1746; grad. Yale, 1775; ordained Pastor of the 
Church in Cummington, Ms., July 7, 1779, where he 
had been preaching for several years previous; died 
Dec. 7, 1825. He “ was avery useful and respecta- 
ble minister.””» When he was settled, the town voted 
to give him 200 acres of good land and £60 (estimated 
by rye at 3s. 4d. a bushel,) for “‘settlement,” and £50 
salary, to be increased by £5 a year till it reached 
£60, estimated by rye, as above; by beef at 20d. a 
pound, and flax at 8d. a pound. 

3 Jostan SPALDING was born in Plainfield, Ct., 
Jan. 10, 1751; grad. Yale, 1778; ordained at Ux- 
bridge, Sept. 11, 1782; dismissed Oct. 28, 1787 ; was 
installed in Washington, Aug. 1788 ; after dismission 
he was installed in Buckland in 1794, where he died, 
May 8, 1823. ‘He was a faithful preacher, and of 
evangelical sentiments. His name is cherished with 
much respect.” 

4 Jozt Hayes was born in 1754; was settled in 
South Hadley, Ms., Oct. 23, 1782, as colleague Pas- 
tor with Rev. John Woodbridge, and became sole 
Pastor the next year; died July 1827. ‘* He was a 
man of kind feelings, and in the pulpit was remark- 
able for ‘ great plainness of speech.’ He was a firm 
believer in the doctrines of grace, and did not hesi- 
tate to preach them with boldness.” 

5 SamveL Austin, D.D., one of the prime movers 
in the formation of the General Association, was of 
Worcester ; he was born in New Haven, Ct., Oct. 7, 
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Spring ° and Isaac Braman ;’ Enoch Hale, 
as Secretary, and Gordon Dorrance,*® min- 
ister of the place, were also members. It 
will be seen that Essex Middle (now exist- 
ing as Essex North, 97 yearsold,) and Wor- 
cester South (now extinct,) were present 
for the first time. Rev. Dr. West was 
Moderator, and Rev. Samuel Austin, 
Scribe, the business of the Scribe being 
then, as now, to record the proceedings of 
the session and place them in the hands 
of the Secretary. The proceedings of 
that session were, in part, published in the 
Panoplist ; either in that form or in a 
separate pamphlet their publication has 
since been continued, and affords excel- 
lent data for recording its history, al- 
though not even the body itself has a com- 
plete set of its Minutes. In connection 
with this publication in the Panoplist, was 








1760; was in his youth soldier in the army, as sub- 
stitute for his father ; commenced the study of law, 
but entered College, and grad. at Yale, 1788; com- 
menced his theological studies with Rev. Dr. Jona- 
than Edwards; was ordained in New Haven, (Fair- 
haven Society,) Nov. 9,1786; resigned three years 
afterwards; was installed Sept. 29, 1790, over the 
1st Church in Worcester ; D.D. at Williams, 1807 ; in 
July 1815, President of the University of Vermont, 
where he remained about six years; he was pastor 
of a Church in Newport, R.I., for four years, but 
resigned it, and never again settled; he died in the 
family of his nephew, Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, then 
of Glastonbury, Ct., Dec, 4, 1830. ‘ His piety was 
habitual and ardent, deep and discriminating.” 
‘The topics on which he delighted most to dwell 
were the b 1 , the ignty, and the glory 
of God ; the great system of redemption ; the char- 
acter of Christ, and his sufferings, with their exten- 
sive result on the universe, and especially in the 
sanctification and salvation of his chosen people.”— 
(See Sprague’s Annals.) 

6 SamueL Sprina, D.D., the venerated Pastor at 
Newburyport, so instr tal in the establish 
of Andover Theological Seminary. Born at North- 
bridge, Feb. 27, 1746; grad. College New Jersey, 
1771; ordained Aug. 6, 1777 ; died March 4, 1819. 

7 Isaac Braman still survives, the sole remaining 
member of that session, and is still the pastor (now 
senior,) of the Church in Georgetown, Ms., where he 
was ordained June 7, 1797. He was born in Norton, 
July 5, 1770; grad. H. C., 1794. 

8 Gorpon DoRRANCE was born in Sterling, Ct.,; 
grad. Dartmouth, 1786; studied theology with Rev. 
Dr. Levi Hart, of N. Preston, (now Griswold) Ct. ; 
ordained Pastor of the Church in Windsor, Ms., July 
1, 1795; was dismissed July 15, 1834; and died in 
Attica, N. Y., where he resided with his son. 
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issued a statement of the plan and object 
of the organization, from which quota- 
tions have already been made. 

In consequence either of the statement 
in the Panoplist, or of the writing of the 
Secretary to various Associations inviting 
their presence, we find that at the session 
in Worcester, on the last Wednesday in 
June, 1808, several new Associations were 
represented. In addition to Berkshire, 
Mountain, Hampshire Central, (the old 
Hampshire North under a new title,) 
Worcester South, and Westminster, we 
find Hampshire North (a new body which 
took the name dropped by the old Hamp- 
shire North, and which is now Franklin,) 
and Haverhill; several gentlemen were 
also present who were invited to sit as 
honorary members, viz: Reverends Jo- 
seph Pope! and Zephaniah S. Moore? of 
Brookfield Association, Samuel Stearns * 
and Joseph Chickering, of Andover As- 
sociation, and Samuel Worcester‘ of Sa- 
lem Ministerial Conference, a body in 





1 JosgrH Pore was bornin Brooklyn, Ct., in 1746; 
grad. H. C. 1770; was settled in Spencer, Ms., Oct. 
20,1778, and continued “a respectable and useful 
minister, until Nov. 1818, when he was seized with a 
paralysis, after which he survived more than seven 
years unable to perform any official duties.”” He died 
March 8, 1826. 

2 Zepnaniag 8S. Moore, D. D., afterwards Profes- 
sor of Languages in Dartmouth College, still later 
President of Williams College, and subsequently, 
President of Amherst College, was at this time pastor 
of the Church in Leicester, where he was ordained 
June 10, 1798. Born in Palmer, Me., Nev. 20, 1770, 
died June 25, 1823. 

3 Samue. Stearns was Minister of Bedford. Son 
of Rev. Josiah Stearns, of Epping, N. H., he was 
born April 8, 1770; grad. H. C.,1794; studied The- 
ology under the care of Rev. Jonathan French, of 
Andover,(whose daughter Abigail he married ;) was 
ordained in Bradford, April 27, 1795, and continued 
the pastor, with great faithfulnes and success, until 
his death, Dec. 26, 1834. Rev. Dr. W. A. Stearns, 
President of Amherst College, is his son. 

4 SamueL Worcester, D.D., was then of Salem. 
Foremost in every good work,—the General Associa- 
tion were fortunate in obtaining his support. Born 
in Hollis, N. H., Nov. 1, 1770; grad. Dartmouth, 1795 ; 
was ordained at Fitchburg, Ms., Sept. 27, 1797 ; was 
dismissed Sept. 8, 1802 ; was installed pastor of the 
Tabernacle Church, Salem, April 20,1808; and died 
at Brainard, Tenn., June 7, 1821. Full and interest- 
ing details of this good and eminent man are pre- 
served in the life of Dr. Worcester, by his son, Rev. 
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which the Orthordox portion of the min- 
isters of that vicinity had the preponder- 
ance, but which never joined the General 
Association, and which disbanded when 
the opposite majority in the Salem Asso- 
ciation was reversed by gradual acces- 
sions. Rev. Joseph Lee presided at this 
session; Rev. Alvan Hyde was Scribe, 
and Rev. Asahel Huntington ® preached 
the public lecture, from Acts. ii: 42: 
“And they continued steadfast in the 
Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread and prayer.” Steps 
were taken to form a connection with the 
General Association of Connecticut, by 
sending Drs. Lyman and Austin as dele- 
gates to that body. Several Associations 
from the eastern part of the State hav- 
ing now been induced to come in, the ses- 
sion of 1809 was held at Newburyport, 
June 28, at the house of Rev. Dr. Spring, 
to which, other eastern Associations sent 
delegates simply to obtain information ; 
these were Salem, Salem Ministerial Con- | 
ference, and Cambridge; the latter two 


never united with this body; the former 
one did at the next session. Dr. Lyman 
was moderator, Leonard Woods, Scribe, 


and Dr. Austin preached the sermon. At 
this session two delegates appeared from 
Connecticut and articles of correspond- 
ence agreed upon, which are still in force, 
with the exception of that proviso which 
gave the delegates the right of voting in 
the body to which they were sent. Rules 
were also adopted regulating the annual 
meeting of the Association. And it is a 
fact worthy of note, that while slight mod- 
ifications have from time to time been 
made in the language or purport of the 
Rules, to put them in better working or- 
der, no changes have thus far been made 
affecting the purposes, plans, or general 





Samuel M. Worcester, D.D.; a work which is one of 
the richest contributions to our eccleasistical history. 
5S AsanEL Huntineton was born in Franklin, Ct., 
March 17, 1761; grad. Dart. 1786; ordained in Tops- 
field, Ms., Nov. 12, 1789; died April 22,1818. “A 
successful and useful ministry.” ‘ Discriminating 
and faithful.” Elisha Huntington, M.D., of Lowell, 
and Asahel Huntington, Esq., of Salem, are sons. 
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characteristics of this body ; for substance, 
the existing rules are but the develope- 
ment of the plans made half a century 
ago. The next year, 1819, the Associa- 
tion met at Bradford, June 27. Hamp- 
shire South (afterwards Hampden and 
now the two Hampdens,) and Salem, 
(now Essex South,) appear for the first 
time. This meeting was also noted for 
two matters of importance; one, the 
change from the original article which 
had read that the doctrines of the Cate- 
chism “ be considered as the basis of the 
union of our churches,” to phraseology 
which dropped allusion %o the churches 
and thus no longer appeared to represent 
or control what had no connection what- 
ever with the General Association, which 
being exclusively a clerical body and rep- 
resenting exclusively clerical bodies, had 
nothing to do with the churches; this 
however, did not pass without a good deal 
of debate, although approved by the dis- 
trict Associations. The second important 
event at this session was one which al- 


though somewhat transcending the de- 
clared purposes of the General Associa- 
tion, was yet a blessed one for the world, 
the organization of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
The record in relation to the latter 


matter reads thus: “Messrs. Adoniram 
Judson, Jr., Samuel Nott, Jr., Samuel 
J. Mills, and Samuel Newell, members 
of the Divinity College, [i.e., Andover 
Theological Seminary,] were introduced 
and presented a paper with their names 
subscribed, on the subject of a mission to 
the heathen. After hearing the young 
gentlemen, the business was committed to 
the- Rev. Messrs. Spring, Worcester, and 
Hale; who reported resolves for institut- 
ing a Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions, to consist of nine members, all 
in the first instance to be chosen by the 
General Association, and afterwards an- 
nually, five of them by this body and four 
by the General Association of Connecti- 
cut. 

“The Report was unanimously accept- 
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ed. The General Association proceeded to 
institute a Board of Commissioners, and 
made choice of the following gentlemen as 
members: His Excellency, John Tread- 
well, Esq., Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
Gen. Jedediah Huntington, and Rev. 
Calvin Chapin, of Connecticut; Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Lyman, Rev. Dr. Samuel Spring, 
Wm. Bartlett, Esq., Rev. Samuel Worces- 
ter, and Dea. Samuel H. Walley, of Mas- 
sachusetts. Measures were provided for 
calling the first meeting of the Board.” 

So simple and unpretending is the 
record of the foundation of a Society 
which has done more to honor the Ameri- 
can name than any other instrumentality, 
and which is still more precious to Ameri- 
can Christians in that its hundreds of 
laborers are carrying the light of the Gos- 
pel of Christ to the darkened nations of 
the earth, in that it was the pioneer of 
American Missions, and in that it has not 
turned aside, for its life of near half a 
century, from the simple purpose of 
preaching the Gospel to a dying world. 

It is a matter of interest to know who 
were present at that session. They were 
Levi White? and Nathaniel Turner? from 
Berkshire; Benj. R. Woodbridge, from 
Mountain ; John Emerson,‘ from Northern 





1 Levi Waite was born in Randolph, Ms.; was 
graduated at Dartmouth, 1796; studied theology 
with Dr. Burton, of Thetford, Vt.; was ordained 
over the Church in Sandisfield, Ms., June 28, 1798; 
was dismissed March 7, 18382, and removed to Mich- 
igan. 

2 NATHANIEL TURNER was born in Norfolk, Ct., 
in 1771; grad. Williams, 1798; studied theology 
with Dr. Catlin; was ordained over the Church in 
New Marlboro, Ms., July 10, 1799, and died May 25, 
1812. 

3 Bens. R. WoopsrRipDGE was born in South Had- 
ley, 1774; grad. Dartmouth, 1795; was ordained over 
the Church in Norwich, Ms., Oct. 17, 1799; resigned 
June 28, 1831, and returned to South Hadley, and 
died in 1844. 

4 Joun Emerson, son of Rev. Joseph Emerson, 
was born in Malden, Nov. 20, 1745; grad. H. C., 
1764; was ordained at Conway, Ma., Dec. 21, 1769. 
and died June 26,1826. Mr. Emerson remarked, in 
later years, that when he went to preach in Conway, 
“it was literally ‘John preaching in the wilder- 
ness ;’”? 580 persons were admitted to the Church 
during his pastorate, and 1,037 of his people were 
buried; he had composed 3,500 sermons, and bap- 
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Hampshire; Rufus Wells and Vinson 
Gould,’ from Central Hampshire; John 
Keep, from Southern Hampshire; Thos. 
Snell,? from Brookfield; Titus T. Bar- 
ton,‘ and Joseph Goffe, from Worcester 
South; Humphrey C. Perley*® and Sam- 
uel Mead,’ from Haverhill; Ebenezer 





tized 1,219 children. ‘‘ He was a faithful and evan- 
gelical preacher,” and devotedly prayerful. 

1 Vinson Goutp was born in Sharon, Ct., in 
1771; grad. Williams, 1797; studied theology with 
Dr. Backus, of Somers ; was Tutor in Williams Col- 
lege from 1799 to 1801; ordained over the Church in 
Southampton, Ms., Aug. 27, 1801; dismissed Jan. 5, 
1832; was installed first pastor of the Trinitarian 
Church in Bernardston, (a secession from the old 
Church,) Oct. 80, 1883; resigned Dec. 21, 1836, and 
removed to Southampton, and died in 1841. 

2 Joun Keep was minister at Blandford; born 
Longmeadow, Ms., 1781; grad. Yale, 1802; studica 
theology with Rev. Asahel Hooker, of Goshen, Ct.; 
was ordained in 1805; he was afterwards settled at 
Homer, N. Y.; was subseqaently agent of Am. Edu- 
cation Society ; was settled as pastor of a Presbyte- 
rian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, May 1, 1835. 

8 Taomas SNELL, D. D., a native of Cummington, 
grad. Dartmouth, 1795; was ordained at North 
Brookfield, June 27, 1798, where he still remains, as 
the venerable senior pastor. He was the second Sec- 
retary of the Association, succeeding Rev. Enoch 
Hale in 1824, and serving for twenty-five years, when, 
fn 1850, he declined a re-election, and received the 
thanks of the body for his faithful services. He re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Amherst College in 
1828. 

4 Trros T. Barton was born in Granby, Ms., in 
1765 ; grad. Dartmouth, 1790; ordained as colleague 
over the Church in Tewksbury, Ms., Oct. 11, 1792; 
dismissed May 19, 1808; installed at Fitchburg, 
March 11, 1804; resigned Feb. 26, 1813; removed to 
Hilham, Overton Co., Tenn. ; preached occasionally ; 
removed, in the autumn of 1827, with the design of 
settling in Jackson, IIl., but died very suddenly, on 
his journey, Oct. 31, 1827, shortly after crossing the 
Ohio river. 

5 JosepH Gorre was born in Bedford, N. H., in 
1767 ; grad. Dartmouth, 1791 ; was ordained over the 
Church in Millbury, Ms., Sept. 10, 1794, resigned 
Dec. 8, 1880; removed to Boston for some years, and 
then returned to Millbury, and died in 1846. 

6 Homparer C. Perey was born in Boxford, Ms., 
Dec. 24, 1761; grad. Dartmouth, 1791 ; ordained over 
the Ist Church in Methuen, Dec. 2, 1795; resigned 
May 24, 1815; was installed over the 2d Church in 
Beverly, Dec. 2, 1818; resigned June 13, 1821; he 
died in 1838. 

7 SamvEL MEap was born in Rochester, Ms., Dec. 
18, 1764; grad. Brown, 1788; studied theology with 
Rev. Ephraim Judson, of Taunton ; ordained over 
the 2a Church in Danvers, (now the Church in South 
Danvers,) Jan. 8, 1794; resigned Jan. 1808; was in- 
stalled over the 2d Church in Amesbury, June 6, 
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Dutch® and Thomas Holt, from Essex 
Middle; Manasseh Cutler® and Samuel 
Worcester from Salem; Salmon Cone 
and Evan Johns, from Connecticut; 
Enoch Hale, as Secretary, and Jonathan 
Allen,” minister of the Parish ; Rev. Sam- 
uel Spring, D.D., Dr. Pearson, “late Pro- 
fessor,” and Rev. Messrs. Morrison and 
Dana, Presbyterians, were made honor- 
ary members. 

Of this number it is easy to perceive 
who were governing spirits. While the 
missionary purpose originated in other 
minds, the plan adopted by the General 
Association seems to have a clear parent- 
age. “On the 25th of June, 1810,” says 
Dr. Worcester, “ serious deliberation, at- 
tended with fervent prayer, was held at 
Andover, relative to the burning desire of 
three or four theological students there, to 
be employed as missionaries to the hea- 
then. The result was, to refer the mo- 
mentous question to the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts. The next day, 
Dr. Spring took a seat in my chaise, and 
rode with me to Bradford, where the Gen- 
eral Association was to convene. In the 
conversation on the way, the first idea, I 
believe, of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions was sug- 
gested ;—the form, the number of mem- 





1804, and died March 28, 1818, “at Cambridge, 
where he was a patient, afflicted with insanity.” 

8 Epenezer Dotcu was born in Ipswich, Ms., in 
1751; grad. Brown, 1776 ; was ordained over the 2d 
Church in Bradford, (now Dr. Perry’s in Groveland,) 
Nov. 17, 1779, and died Aug. 4, 1813. 

9 Manassea Cotter, L.L.D., was minister at Ham- 
ilton (then Ipswich Hamlet.) Born in Killingly, Ct., 
May 28, 1742; grad Yale, 1765; was admitted to the 
bar, but by and by determined to study theology ; 
was ordained at Hamilton, Sept. 11, 1771 ; was Chap- 
lain in the Revolutionary army through two cam- 
paigns ; was offered, by Washington, a commission 
as Judge of the U. 8. Court for N. W. Territory, but 
declined ; was elected to Congress in 1800, and again 
in 1802; L.L.D., Yale, 1789; member of Acad. of 
Arts and Sciences, of the Philosophical Society, Phil- 
adelphia, and of various other literary societies. He 
died July 28, 1823.—(See Sprague’s Annals.) 

10 JonarHaN ALLEN was born in Braintree, Ms., 
was graduated at Harvard, 1774; studied theology 
with Rev. Ephraim Judson, of Taunton; was or- 
dained over the Ist Church in Bradford, June 8, 
1781; died March 6, 1827. 
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bers, and the name, were proposed. On 
the 27th, the question came before the 
Association, and the report of the Com- 
mittee, which was adopted by that body, 
was the substance of the result of the con- 
versation in the chaise.” (Life, II: 106.) 
Messrs. Spring, Worcester and Hale were 
the Committee alluded to. 

Doubtless the members of the body at 
that session hardly knew the importance 
of the step which was then taken, even 
for its members. Its tendency was to 
bring the General Association into notice 
as an active force for the promotion of re- 
ligion. Hitherto it had struggled for ex- 
istence. From this time it became more 
prominent. The friends of orthodoxy 
recognized the men engaged in it, and 
soon came to regard it as a centre of 
union. One by one all the outside Asso- 
ciations which held orthodox views, came 
into union with it; Union (now Norfolk) 
in 1811; Unity (now extinct) in 1816; 
Old Colony in,1820; Worcester North in 
1821; Andover (the former Wilmington,) 
Barnstable (now divided into Brewster 
and Vineyard Sound,) and Suffolk (now 
Suffolk North and Suffolk South,) in 
1823; Worcester Central in 1825; Har- 
mony in 1826; Taunton in 1827; Mid- 
dlesex Union in 1828; Middlesex South, 
and Pilgrim in 1830; Woburn in 1835; 
Mendon, after a long and stubborn refu- 
sal,in 1841; Hampshire East in 1842; 
Bridgewater in 1850; and Salem in 1851; 
while there has gone out of it, Westmin- 
ster, now a Unitarian body under the 
name of Worcester West; and in 1858, 
Bridgewater and Pilgrim united in one 
to appear under the venerable name of 
Plymouth. The last of the old orthodox 
Associations to come in, was Mendon. It 
had refused in 1803, in 1804, and 1807; 
there the matter rested until 1841, when 
a vote of union was passed. The prin- 
ciple reason for this long delay was defer- 
ence to Dr. Emmons, whose sentiment 
was, “ Associationism leads to Consocia- 
tionism ; Consociationism leads to Presby- 
terianism; Presbyterianism leads to Epis- 
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copacy; Episcopacy leads to Roman Ca- 
tholicism; and Roman Catholicism is an 
ultimate fact.” 

The quasi-ecclesiastical relations of the 
General Association with other bodies, 
were gradually perfected. In 1809, it 
entered into “correspondence,” exchang- 
ing delegates with the General Associa- 
tions of Connecticut and New Hampshire ; 
in 1811, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, continuing the cor- 
respondence with both branches, after the 
disruption of that body, until 1856, when 
that with the Old School body was drop- 
ped by mutual consent; in 1812, the Gen- 
eral Convention of Vermont; in 1821, 
the Evangelical Consociation of Rhode 
Island; in 1835, the General Association 
of New York; in 1848, the General As- 
sociation of Michigan; in 1844, the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales; 
in 1845, the General Convention of Wis- 
consin, and the Congregational Union of 
Canada East (now Canada;) in 1846, 
the General Association of Iowa; in 
1849, the Association of Oregon, after- 
wards the General Association of Oregon 
and California, since 1856 divided into 
two General Associations; in 1855, the 
General Conference of Ohio; in 1857, 
the General Associations of Kansas and 
Minnesota; in 1858, the Congregational 
Association of Nebraska. 

In addition to the foregoing relations, 
there was broached, in 1818, a project to 
unite all the General Associations of 
New England by meansof a “ Committee 
of Union” into one general organization. 
This plan originated with the General 
Association of Connecticut. Drs. Wor- 
cester and Hyde, and Rev. Thomas Snell, 
were deputed by the General Association 
to meet delegates from the other bodies at 
Northampton, Oct. 3, 1818; they reported 
the next year in favor of the plan, and 
that a “Committee of Union” meet an- 
nually on the 3d Wednesday of October. 
This report was adopted. The new or- 
ganization had its first session at the house 
of Rev. Abel Flint, D. D., Hartford; it 
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was composed of Drs. Flint and Lyman 
Beecher for Connecticut, and Dr. Hyde 
and Rev. Mr. Snell for Massachusetts ; it 
appeared that New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont declined the union, but the body 
proceeded to business; Dr. Hyde was 
chairman and Dr. Flint, Scribe; Dr. 
Hyde preached ; a two days’ session was 
held; Dr. Beecher was appointed to 
preach at the session of the next year ; 
but in 1821, the * Committee of Union” 
recommended its own dissolution; the 
recommendation. was adopted, and the 
project, soon generally forgotten, but 
which, had it succeeded would have 
essentially united all our Congregational 
Associations into one compact body and 
changed our whole polity, came to an un- 
regretted end. 

So, also, did another ecclesiastical pro- 


ject expire in its birth, but not without 


crippling the General Association itself. 
It came up in the shape of appointing 
a committee, in 1814, to examine “into 
the history of” “an ancient document” 
found among the papers of Cotton Math- 
er, which contains an “answer to the 
question, what further steps are to be ta- 
ken that councils may have due constitu- 
tion and efficacy ;” the Committee were 
also to consider “ the expediency of a re- 
commendation by this body of the plan 
of discipline there proposed.” “ Rev. Jed- 
ediah Morse, D.D., Rev. Samuel Austin, 
D.D., Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., Rev. 
Samuel Worcester, D.D., Rev. Enoch 
Hale, Rev. Joseph Lyman, D.D., and the 
Rev. Timothy M. Cooley” were the Com- 
mittee ; they reported in an elaborate pa- 
per, in 1815, not recommending the pro- 
posals (which are the same as printed in 
Wise’s Churches’ Quarrel Espoused,) but 
proposing the establishment of Consocia- 
tions. The General Association, after full 
discussion ordered the reports to be print- 
ed for public information, and the subject 
to be called up at the next session. It 
was done; and although the evils grow- 
ing out of the disjointed fellowship of the 
churches in that time of doctrinal tribula- 
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tion had doubtless suggested the plan, 
yet in 1816, all this body dared to do 
was to say that “they believe that the 
Report....accords in its general princi- 
ples, with the examples and precepts of 
the New Testament” and that they had 
no objection to the organization of the 
Consociations wherever the ministers and 
churches were inclined that way; and 
even this qualified approbation lost sev- 
eral Associations and gave countenance 
to the assertions of those who looked upon 
that body as covertly intending a system 
of. ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Of the for- 
midable powers sought to be conferred on 
Consociations, of the steadfastness with 
which the churches resisted the usurpa- 
tion, and of the cotemporary literature 
thereby brought out, (some of which is in 
the writer’s possession,) a further account 
may be given at a future period. 

Another work of the General Associa- 
tion was the organization of the Domestic 
Missionary Society. This, organized in 
1818, was the result of the struggle of the 
evangelical churches for existence. The 
General Association organized that body, 
with a constitution providing that it be 
constituted of the General Association, and 
of other members by subscription or elec- 
tion,—the Moderator and Scribe of the 
latter to hold the same position in the 
former, and that its object be confinéd to 
Massachusetts Proper.' There was al- 
ready a Society, the “Massachusetts Mis- 
sionary Society,” in existence; but by its 
charter, it could disburse no funds in this 
State; hence the necessity of a Society 
attending to waste places at home—a 
work which is now properly demanding 
still greater attention than it has receiv- 
ed. The new body and the old Society 
united (by legal permission,) in 1827, 
when it was agreed that the united organ- 
ization should be represented by two del- 
egates in the General Association. 

The meetings, temporary affairs, and 
preachers of the General Association at 
its various sessions, have been as follows: 


1 “ Massachusetts Proper’ was exclusive of Maine. 
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The standing offices of the General As- 
sociation are, that of Secretary (including 
Treasurership,) who preserves the records 
and documents; and Statistical Secretary, 
the latter having exclusive charge of the 
annual collection and publishing of the 
statistics of the churches; the term of 
office of each is three years. The Mode- 
rator, Scribe, and Assistant Scribe, are 
chosen only for one session. 

The standing offices have been filled 
as follows : 

SECRETARY. 

Enocu Hate, Westhampton, 1804— 
1824. 

Tomas SNELL, D. D., North Brook- 
field, 1824—1850. 

Emerson Davis,? D. D., Westfield, 
1850—1858. 

Atonzo H. Quint, Jamaica Plain, 
1858— 

Each of the past Secretaries left office 
by declining a re-election. 


STATISTICAL SECRETARY. 

Atonzo H. Quint, Jamaica Plain, 
1856— 

It were useless to detail the transac- 
tions of the General Association year by 
year. It has met fifty-six times, in Chris- 
tian brotherhood, for the well-being of the 
Cause; has had its sermons, its prayers, 
and its conferences, which have left their 
mark on the piety of the day. In addi- 
tion. to these—the most valuatle of its ex- 
ercises—and to its prominent operations 
already noticed, the General Association 





1 Enoca Hate, is noticed on page 39, and Dr. 
SNELL, on page 47. 

2 Emerson Davis, D.D. was born in Ware, Ms., 
July 15, 1798 ; grad. Williams, 1821 ; studied theology 
with Dr. Griffin, while perfoming the duties of Tutor 
in Williams College; was licensed to preach by the 
Berkshire Association, Feb. 1824; was preceptor of 
Westfield Academy until Feb. 1836; was ordained 
pastor of the Ist church in Westfield, June 1, 1836, 
which position he still occupies; received the degree 
of D.D., from Harvard College, in 1847. Dr. Davis was 
appointed a member of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education at its establishment in 1886, and went out 
in two years by the expiration. of his term ; he was 
reappointed in 1848 and served the full term of eight 
years. He has been one of the Trustees of Williams 
College, since 1833. 
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has vigorously and perseveringly “ re- 
solved” on the main moral questions of 
current interest : 
On African Education, in 1824 and 
31; on the A. B. C. F. M.,, in its com- 
mencement, and repeatedly afterwards ; 
on Bible distribution, in 1829, ’30, ’32 34, 
’40, 42, and ’47; on Biblical knowledge 
and Sabbath School interests, in 1817, ’19, 
"24, °27, ’80, 31, ’34, °37, °42, °44, 45, and 
’51; on Charity (religious,) in 1821, ’51, 
52 and ’56; on Colonization (African,) 
1819, ’24, ’29, ’30, °32, ’36, and ’47; on 
Common Schools, in 1849 ; on Education 
Societies, in 1833, ’35, and ’51; on Home 
Missions, in 1829, ’32, 83, ’37, ’39, ’55, 
757, and 58; on Infant Baptism, in 1853, 
’55, and ’57; on Itinerant Evangelists, in 
1836; Ministerial Charges, in 1852 and 
53; on Moral Reform in 1833; on Na- 
tional Congregational Convention in 1852; 
on Peace in 1835, ’36, ’42, 46, ’47, and 
53; on Popery, in 1834 and ’42; on 
Psalmody, in 1820, ’45, ’46, 56, and ’57; 
on the Sabbath, in 1815-17, ’24, ’25, ’28, 
30, 31, 738, 89, ’41-’43, °48, and ’53 ; on 
the Seamen’s Cause, in 1831, ’32, and 
37; on Slavery, in 1834, ’37, and in 
every year from 1841 to 1858, excepting 
1844 and 1852; on Temperance, in 1813, 
27, ’30—'88, ’84, ’35, ’41, 42, 47,52, 57, 
and ’58; on Tobacco, in 1833; on Tract 
operations, in 1816, ’34, ’36 and 58; on 
Western Education, in 1831, ’35, ’45, and 
58. It commended Amherst College in 
1842; Granville Female Seminary in 
1836, and Mt. Holyoke in 1835 ; Williams 
College in 1842; the Boston Recorder in 
1834; the Christian Alliance in 1845 and 
’48; the Congregational Library Associa- 
tion in 1853, 54, and ’57; the Hartford 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum in 1818; the 
Doctrinal Book and Tract Society (now 
Congregational Board of Publication,) in 
1851 and 53; the Foreign Evangelical 
Society in 1838, ’39, ’43, ’44, ’47 and 
48; a Southern Theological Seminary ; 
Wilbur’s New Testament in 1824; and 
has attended to the wants of Ireland 
(1848,) the Jews, (1846,) Nebraska 
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(1854,) and Kansas (1855.) If, how- 
ever, any one wishes to trace these vari- 
rious resolutions, he will encounter the 
obstacle arising from the fact that the 
earliest records exist only in a com- 
pilation made in 1816, and that no com- 
plete set of the annual publications of this 
body is known to exist. 

Statistics have also been prominent in 
the action of the General Association. 
The first published bear date of 1819, 
though signs of their appearance had been 
threatening for several years. They have 
been continued since, forlorn in their ap- 
pearance, deceptive in their statements, 
and accompanied by melancholy com- 
plaints, until, in 1856, a new system was 
inaugurated, a statistical office established, 
and entire success accomplished. 

As now constituted, the General Asso- 
ciation meets on the 4th Tuesday of June 
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annually, in each Association in turn; it 
is an exclusively clerical body, composed 
of two delegates from each of twenty- 
seven district Associations, the Secretary, 
the Statistical Secretary, the clergyman 
of the place of meeting, and two dele- 
gates from the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society ; in addition, the preach- 
ers of the two sermons, the chairmen of 
all Committees attending to report, the 
delegates from corresponding bodies, and 
the delegates of the preceding year to 
corresponding bodies, are admitted as 
honorary members. The services include 
a sermon on Home Missions, another 
called the Associational, a service for the 
benefit of the people of the place, a dis- 
cussion on questions previously published, 
salutations of delegates, reports from its 
own delegates, the Lord’s Supper, necessa- 
ry business; and cover parts of three days. 
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WHETHER we regard this nation of 
ours by itself, as destined soon to have on 
its soil a hundred million souls in a course 
of training for eternity, or whether we 
look at the influence which these are des- 
tined to exert on the thousand millions 
who people the globe, we can hardly ex- 
aggerate the importance of its thorough and 
speedy evangelization. Nor can we doubt 
that the responsibility of its accomplish 
ment is devolved mainly on such agents 
and agencies as may here be found. This 
is so well understood that no body on 
earth, but the Pope, will ever think of 
supplying our “lack of service” in this 
department. 

And yet there is confessedly a lack of 
service. The supply is disproportioned 
to the demand; and this disproportion, 
instead of lessening, is every day increas- 
ing. Notwithstanding the laborers sent 
forth by the American Home Missionary 
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Society have doubled during the last 
twenty-five years, and the funds expend- 
ed for their support have trebled, (the 
same is also true of other Boards,) there 
probably were never so many unanswered 
calls for home missionary help as at the 
present moment. The tide of immigra- 
tion from the old world to the new, which 
at the opening of this century brought 
seven thousand foreigners to our shores 
per annum, now brings half a million. 
The dispersion of our native population 
into void wastes is adding to the field of 
Home Missions a breadth of destitution 
equal to about one new State a year. 
And still more startling is the increasing 
demand for help that just now comes from 
all parts of New England, where it was 
fondly hoped that the necessity for such 
helps was growing less and would soon 
cease altogether. These tokens and tes- 
timonies challenge our profoundest at- 
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tention. And they are receiving it. 
Thoughtful minds are everywhere asking, 
What shall be done? Earnest and en- 
terprising men are suggesting theories 
with a view to meet these seen and felt 
necessities. Conventions and Associa- 
tions of ministers, and Conferences of 
churches are appointing Committees, and 
passing resolutions, and proposing meas- 
ures with reference to the same subject. 
These indications of a wide-spread want, 
are also the signs of coming relief. 
Such endeavors, so combined, can hardly 
fail of bringing some good result, if pur- 
sued with discretion, and in the light 
which experience has shed on the sub- 
ject. 

Without meaning to divert attention, 
for a single moment, from our present 
eleemosynary system of Home Missions, 
but rather with the hope of increasing its 
efficiency, by restoring certain elements 
of power which appear to have dropped 
out, it is proposed, in this article, to set 
forth the early methods of Church Exten- 


sion in New England, and the success 
which attended them. 


The first idea of their vocation as 
Church-extensionists, or propagators of 
Christianity, seems to have dawned upon 
John Robinson and his flock, in Holland, 
and is recorded thus among their reasons 
for removing to America :—“ Fifthly, and 
lastly, and which was not the least, a great 
hope and inward zeal they had of laying 
some good foundation, or at least to make 
some way thereunto for the propagating 
and advancement of the Gospel of the 
kingdom of Christ; yea, although they 
should be but as stepping-stones unto oth- 
ers for the performance of so great a 
work.” (Morton’s Mem., ed. 1855, p. 12.) 
Previously to this epoch in their pilgrim- 
age, their own preservation, as a witness- 
ing Church, was all that they had aimed 
at, or even dared to hope for. 

The first form which this new idea took 
in its practical development on these 
shores, was the colonization of churches— 
dismissing members from one particular 
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communion to constitute another, in some 
new settlement, too far off to permit their 
habitual attendance at the old place of 
worship. The sacrifice to which. both 
parties often submitted, can hardly be ap- 
preciated in our day. That faithful 
chronicler of the Plymouth Church, Na- 
thaniel Morton, in recording its third 
depletion by this process, sorrowfully 
adds: “ Thus was this poor Church like 
an ancient mother, grown old and for- 
saken of her children, (though not in their 
affections yet,) in regard to their bodily 
presence and personal helpfulness. Thus 
she that had made many rich, became 
herself poor.” (Plym. Church Rec.) Still 
heavier were the burdens which fell on 
those who withdrew. Cases are reported 
of meeting-houses, built in some of these 
first settled towns, when the entire popu- 
lation could sit together on the sills at 
“the raising ;” and of parishes support- 
ing two ministers on a valuation of prop- 
erty which would now be deemed inade- 
quate to support one without missionary 
aid. Instead of certifying their need of 
such aid, as in similar cases would be the 
first thing done in our day, it behooved 
these withdrawing members to show that 
they could support the Gospel themselves, 
and were ready to do it; for the Fathers 
of the Commonwealth had no idea of per- 
mitting a plantation to grow up under 
their jurisdiction, without “ an able ortho- 
dox ministry ;” as also the planters them- 
selves had no wish to attempt any such 
thing. The proprietorship of all the early 
towns was granted, and the grant accept- 
ed, on condition that “such a company 
might be received as should maintain the 
public worship of God among them.” It 
was this requisition which determined the 
territorial size of the town. It must be 
large enough to sustain a population ade- 
quate to support a minister, and not too 
large for them all to meet in one place of 
worship on the Sabbath—an historical 
fact, by the way, explaining the origin of 
these “ little republics,” as they have been 
called, which cover the entire face of New 
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England, and are not found out of it. 
They sprung from the piety and ecclesi- 
astical polity of our Congregational Fath- 
ers. The Church gave birth and shape 
and size to the town. 
Stimulated by this two-fold impulse of 
an inward religious zeal, and a spirit of 
secular enterprise, (for the Puritans were 
by no means regardless of “ the life that 
now is,” when viewed as a perquisite of 
“ godliness,”) that first generation wrought 
prodigious achievements in Church Ex- 
tension. The four or five original church- 
es that were planted within the Plymouth 
and Massachusetts colonies, had multi- 
plied, in the course of thirty years from 
the arrival of the Mayflower, to forty-two, 
and were actually supporting fifty-five 
settled ministers. Have any people, since 
apostolic times, afforded a better illustration 
of deep poverty, abounding unto the riches 
of their liberality? Actuated by the 
same spirit, how soon would their descend- 
ants evangelize the new settlements of the 
West, and reclaim the old wastes of the 
East, by merely supplying their own re- 
ligious wants, and providing for their 
children’s! It is not pretended that the 
hand of charity could be withdrawn 
from the work of Church Extension. The 
present system of Home Missions will con- 
tinue to be a necessity—a growing neces- 
sity—perhapstill the millenium; but when 
the demand for missionary labor is already 
so far beyond the possibility of an adequate 
supply ; ,when charity is ready to faint 
under the task imposed upon her; may 
it not be weii to inquire whether this 
early, and, for many years, only method 
of propagating the gospel among us, and 
which was found so effectual, cannot be 
made more available than it now is? 
whether the colonization of churches, 
East and West, but especially in the older 
and better supplied portions of the land, 
cannot be accomplished with less reliance 
on foreign aid than we now see? For, if 
it can, then there is a proportional amount 
of Home Missionary funds reserved for 
propagating the Gospel in places where 
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its self-propagation and_self-support are 
impossible ; and, what is a still greater 
gain, the churches themselves, thus rising 
by their own exertion, are made better 
thereby—more robust—more like those 
primitiye churches on these shores, which 
for earnest piety and Christian enterprise 
will ever be regarded as models. It was 
not so much through charity, as through 
stern self-denial, that they were trained 
and toughened for the work which God 
gave them to do. 

Another type of Church Extension was 
developed among the Congregationalists 
of New England during the second gen- 
eration. Cases were beginning to occur 
like those which now constitute the chief 
business of Home Missions, where the 
ministry of the Word was evidently need- 
ed in some new settlement, before the 
resident members were able, by any 
efforts of their own, to support a minister. 
To meet this demand, without calling on 
the Missionary Society—the only and ever 
present resort now, but an impossibility 
then—“ branch” churches (so named,) 
were formed; that is, a small number of 
famlies, living six, or eight, or twelve miles 
from the sanctuary, were permitted to ex- 
pend their proportion of the parish tax to 
support preaching among themselves, for 
three or six months of the year—still 
holding their ecclesiastical relation to the 
old home, and returning there on com- 
munion Sabbaths, and continuing to wor- 
ship there after exhausting their own 
scanty means. This plan had a two-fold 
aspect. It looked to the well-being both 
of the mother Church and the young 
daughter. It guarded against a too sud- 
den depletion on the one hand, and a too 
heavy burden on the other. It avoided 
the indiscretion so often seen in later 
times, of splitting one strong Church into 
two feeble ones; while, at the same time, 
it afforded a fit opportunity for the “ strong 
to bear the infirmities of the weak,” till 
both were prepared for a full and friend- 
ly separation. It may be regarded as 
the first mode of conducting Domestic 
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Missions in New England; and no subse- 
quent improvements in the system can 
atone for the loss occasioned by the almost 
_ universal neglect into which it has fallen. 
A return to this old path, where circum- 
stances will permit, would relieve the 
Home Missionary Society of large outlays 
in the older portions of the field, which, 
for whatever cause, are becoming larger 
than heretofore. It would save the 
“branch” Church from contracting the 
feeling of dependence and pauperism, 
which, unless grace prevent, is almost sure 
to become a habit under the usual elee- 
mosynary treatment, oftentimes sadly en- 
feebling its moral powers long after its 
ability in all other respects has been at- 
tested. And how much of ecclesiastical 
rancor, so often engendered by an unfra- 
ternal way of colonizing churches, would 
be avoided! Among all the experiments 
made in this way of Church Exten- 
sion, of which a score can be readily 
called to mind,’ not one quarrel, or even a 
breach of friendship between the mother 
and the daughter, is remembered. A 
process so gradual and quiet, and withal 
so accordant with the laws of nature, 
could hardly be forced to a violent issue. 
It is much to be wished that those over- 
grown churches in our large towns, whose 
spiritual life would course quicker in every 
vein—whose youth would be “ renewed 
like the eagle’s”—by such depletion, and 
whose wisest members, it may be, are re- 
strained from proposing it, mainly through 
fear of stirring up strife, would ponder this 
view of the subject, and see if it be not a 
practicable one. And there are other 
churches, not so large, which yet have 
members living in some remote village or 
section of the town, where another place 
of worship ought to be opened, and will 
be, before long, and a separate Church 
gathered. In the modern way of meeting 
such exigencies, if one-third of the popu- 
lation in that village or section of the town 





1 The present Ist churches in Beverly, Manches- 
ter, Danvers, Billerica, Plympton, Middleboro’, are 
among the number thus formed. 
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happen to be Baptists, or Methodists, and 
the other two-thirds are of the Orthodox 
Congregational order, the chances are 
altogether in favor of a Baptist or a Meth- 
odist organization, with a meeting-house 
and minister to match. But if the Con- 
gregationalists so far outnumber all others 
that nobody else has the heart or the face 
to occupy the ground by opening a place 
of separate worship, a movement at length 
originates among themselves; not in the 
old Church and Society, however, but 
outside of them—perhaps in opposition to 
them—and the Home Missionary Society 
must expend some $200 a year, for five or 
ten years, in bringing up a feeble Church, 
which would just as well, and in a shorter 
time, have come up of itself, under the de- 
lightful and lasting obligations of gratitude 
to the mother Church, if the Pastor and his 
people had gone to work in the way that 
their Fathers would have done a hundred 
years ago. 

The next form of church-extension 
adopted by the fathers of New-England 
cannot be so cordially commended to the 
imitation of their descendants now, though 
as that time and in their condition it was 
a most important and praiseworthy de- 
velopement of Christian principle, which 
cannot be too fondly cherished. The ray- 
ages of French and Indian wars, where- 
in plantations were laid waste, villages 
burned, and their population slaughtered 
or dispersed, broke up the churches also 
at many of these points of attack. In 
several instances the ministers themselves 
were either massacred or taken captive. 
To repair and repeople these desolations 
was a slow and sorrowful process. The 
dismal recollections of a burning home, 
a murdered parent, a child carried 
into captivity among savages, were not 
suited to hasten the return of the former 
occupants. And then those forsaken 
ways of Zion, her solemn feasts suspend- 
ed, the voice of her watchmen silenced 
on her walls—there was a strong repel- 
lancy in all this, which it needed some 
countervailing encouragement to with- 
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stand. It became a matter of necessity 
for the General Court to extend a help- 
ing hand in the reéstablishment of public 
worship, or else to expunge the statute 
requiring it. Persuaded as those Puritan 
magistrates were, that ‘ godliness hath 
promise of the life that now is,” and that 
the ministry of the word is essential to 
the growth of godliness in any community, 
they found no difficulty in appropriating 
from the public treasury the means of 
sustaining that ministry in these disabled 
parishes. Nor were they justly chargeable 
with a perversion of their civil functions 
to a purely religious use. They were 
consulting the interests of the Common- 
wealth, as they honestly understood them. 
‘The gospel has evidently been the mak- 
ing of our towns,’ they said; and this 
was their way of repairing the desolations 
that had swept over them. Among the 
old papers still preserved in the State 
House of Massachusetts, are to be found 
not less than fifty formal applications from 
feeble parishes, presented to the Legisla- 
ture between the years 1693 and 1711, 
and a record of as many appropriations 
from the public treasury—amounting in 
all to about £1,000—for their relief. 
These cases of necessity were mostly, but 
not wholly, the result of Indian depreda- 
tions; and this way of meeting them, 
whatever objections may lie against its 
practical application in our day, shows 
how appalling to the guardians of the 
Commonwealth, at that time, were such 
moral destitutions as have since called 
into being the agency of Home Missions. 

Another calamity which befel the 
churches soon after passing these “ perils 
among the heathen,” developed still 
another method of relief, from which a 
lesson may be learned. Many intima- 
tions have come down to us through old 
pamphlets, Church records, and traditions, 
leaving no room to doubt that the insti- 
tutions of religion were really endangered 
during the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, through sheer covetousness—the 
natural outgrowth of spiritual declension. 
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When we see the aged Increase Mather 
going down to the grave, in 1723, under a 
sorrowful premonition that “the glory is 
departing from New-England,” and his 
son, Dr. Cotton Mather, following him a 
few years later, in equal heaviness, “ lest, 
our glorious Lord come quickly, in various 
ways, to remove his golden candlesticks 
from a place which has been in a more 
than ordinary measure illumined with 
them,” we may be sure that a malady worse 
than French or Indian wars, was wasting 
the churches. Nor are we left in doubt as 
toits character and origin. With no per- 
ceptible loss of Orthodoxy in their creeds, 
they were losing their spiritual life, and 
with it their interest in those means of 
grace on which that life depends. The 
support of the ministry had become a 
burden, which, as it could not be entirely 
thrown off, they sought, under. various 
pretexts, to lighten. A depreciated cur- 
rency enabled them to do this without 
violating their civil contract ; for the nom- 
inal salary, paid in full, would go but half 
as far as it originally went in sup- 
porting a family. Consequently min- 
isters were quitting their vocation for 
lack of a living; or, what in the 
end proved still worse for their flocks, 
were supplying their pulpits on the Sab- 
bath, and the farm or workshop during the 
week. Vacancies were becoming more 
numerous and of longer continuance. 
Had there been a Home Missionary So- 
ciety at that time, applications for aid in 
making up inadequate salaries would 
have greatly increased, on the plea of 
“hard times,”—as though when times are 
really hard, it were not proportionally 
hard to raise Home Missionary funds. But 
no help of this sort could be had, as no 
such Society existed. What could be 
done ? we ask with emphasis—for, viewed 
from our stand-point and its surroundings, 
there is not a more perplexing question 
connected with Home Missions. The 
thing that was done—and effectually 
done too—is not blazoned on the pages 
of history; nor is it committed to Church 
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records with very definite details. Never- 
theless, several old pamphlets relating to 
the subject have come down to us, one of 
which, published anonymously in 1725, 
and found among the collections of the 
Congregational Library Association, gives 
a sufficient answer to our question. It 
was evidently written by a clergyman, 
and, as appears from its preface, at the 
request of a magistrate. His object is to 
“lay open and set home” the people’s du- 
ty to support their ministers. And this 
he does in a way which reminds one of 
“the power of Elias,” when dealing with 
the sins of Israel,—though he frankly con- 
fesses at the start, that he “don’t expect 
to convince all who have low and con- 
temptible thoughts of God’s word and 
ministers, or such as are eat up with cov- 
etousness.” Statistics are produced to 
verify his estimate of the cost of living— 
letting us into some curious secrets 
about ministerial house-keeping ; histori- 
cal facts are quoted to show with what 
penalties God is wont to visit the “ sin of 
sacrilege”—for such he charges upon all 
who rob God’s ministers of an adequate 
support; instances are cited of parochial 
generosity, and what has come of it; 
logic, hot and terrible and resistless as 
lightning, is hurled forth at “ the crying 
sin.” Viewing this document as a speci- 
men of the treatment then administered 
to churches, which in one sentence are 
described as “ perishing without vision,” 
and in the next as “eat up with covet- 
ousness,” and knowing, as we do from 
other sources of information, the curative 
effects it produced, may we not conclude 
that there are other means beside money, 
to be used in carrying on the work of 
Home Missions—moral means of immense 

wer, which pastors and laymen, if not 
without money, yet over and above all 
that money can accomplish, may employ 
with happiest effect. At any rate we 
may take courage, from this chapter in 
our early history, to try the experiment in 
cases where money cannot be had, or 
where it has hitherto been employed to 


little or no purpose. Ruinous beyond re- 
demption would have been the state of 
a large proportion of our Congregational 
churches at that time, if nothing but 
missionary appropriations could have 
saved the perishing—as some of us, per- 
haps, have been too ready to believe in 
regard to similar cases now. 

Nearly allied to Church-extension, if not 
an integral part of it, is Church-erection, 
or the building of meeting-houses, which 
was also accomplished by our fathers in a 
way suggestive of at least one useful les- 
son. Itis truly refreshing to see how sel- 
dom the first hundred and fifty years of 
our ecclesiastical history shows any trace 
of a meeting house debt. Almost always 
the building was paid for before it was 
dedicated. Those Puritan fathers appear 
to have had a horror of the idea of wor- 
shipping God in a mortgaged meeting- 
house—perhaps for the same pious reason 
that made David unwilling to offer burnt- 
offerings unto the Lord, of that which had 
cost him nothing. The way they took to 
keep out of debt was a very simple one. 
It was merely to provide such a house as 
they could pay for at the time, and build 
a better when they were able. Usually 
the first place of worship in the town was 
either}a small and cheap structure, cor- 
responding with the rude cabins of the first 
settlers, to be replaced before long by a 
larger one ; or else the frame of a building 
sufficiently large for their future wants was 
raised and covered in at the outset, within 
which the congregation worshipped for a 
season, sitting on rough slab benches, 
and hearing the gospel from a rude 
board pulpit. This was as far as the first 
appropriation of funds would go. Anoth- 
er assessment brought about the glazing. 
In due time, but no faster than the funds 
could be afforded, the plastering was ac- 
complished, the pews constructed, and the 
pulpit put in its lofty place, with that 
magnificent sounding-board hung over 
the minister’s head,—to the terror of weak 
nerves and to the never-tiring gaze of 
children. Thus was the Sanctuary fin- 
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ished and paid for; and thus did the 
builders bequeath to their children’s child- 
ren an enduring, oak-framed house of 
worship, suggestive of filial obligations 
and gratitude, instead of bequeathing a 
burdensome debt, as we are now accus- 
tomed to do with our new meeting-houses, 
which, if it do not ultimately crush the 
society, becomes a lasting memorial of im- 
providence and injustice. The plea so 
often and so effectually urged in this fast 
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age, that the interests of a religious society 
will be promoted by putting up a larger 
or finer Church, by several thousands 
of dollars, than the members can afford 
just now, would have had no weight in 
those early times. To the unsophisticated 
minds of our fathers the idea of inducing 
new members to join the society by con- 
tracting debts for them to pay, would 
have seemed strange—perhaps ridiculous, 
if they ever allowed themselves to laugh ! 





THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


BY REV. E. W. GILMAN, BANGOR, ME. 


THE primitive simplicity of Congrega- 
tionalism leaves the way open for the 
members of its churches to employ, with 
perfect freedom, such instrumentalities as 
they prefer, in furtherance of the work of 
Christ. The theory which makes the local 
assembly of believers an integral part of 
a visible national body, whose special 
functions are far different from those of 
the apostolic churches, has been discarded 
by Congregationalists; and such depart- 
ments of labor as are outside the paro- 
chial sphere of a particular Church have 
usually been left to the care of voluntary 
societies, which from their dependence 
for existence and support upon the sym- 
pathy and confidence of the churches, 
have probably been more fully conformed 
to the wishes of their supporters, than 
they would have been under a more com- 
plex organization. 

These are the instrumentalities which 
the members of local churches employ 


‘for the dissemination of religious truth, 


for the maintenance of missionaries, and 
for beneficence of every kind, in remote 
places. 

Though under this system of things the 
Congregational spirit has tended to codp- 
erative rather than separate denomina- 
tional action, and has given birth to but 
few societies under exclusive control of 
Congregationalists; there has been a 


gradual change within a few years, and 
the feeling has become more decided, 
that, without modifying at all the princi- 
ple of voluntary societies, there is need 
of*doing something more than has been 
done, for the diffusion of distinctively Con- 
gregational principles, and the encourage- 
ment of those who adopt them. 

This conviction has led to several im- 
portant measures, among which may be 
mentioned, the Albany Convention of 
1852, the fund for building Church edifi- 
ces, the Congregational Library Associa- 
tion, and the American Congregational 
Union. 

The Convention at Albany did much 
to develope and concentrate the interest 
of the churches, both East and West, in 
efforts to promote the kingdom of Christ 
and the welfare of men through the Con- 
gregational polity; and the great practi- 
cal measure recommended by it, called 
forth an enthusiastic response. It was pro- 
posed to raise the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars for the erection of Congregational 
Church-edifices at the West, by a simul- 
taneous contribution upon the first Sab- 
bath of January, 1853; it being under- 
stood, at the outset, that one fifth part of 
that amount was provided for by the. gen- 
erous offering which accompanied the first 
suggestion of this measure in the Conven- 
tion. In accordance with this plan, not 
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fifty thousand only, but upwards of sixty 
thousand dollars were collected and dis- 
bursed, with hardly any deduction for ex- 
penses; and the results have fully shown 
the wisdom of assisting young and feeble 
churches to erect houses of worship, on 
condition of their being completed with- 
out the encumbrance of a debt. 

Before the Committee to which the 
oversight of this work was entrusted by 
the Albany Convention, had completed 
their labors, the time seemed to have 
come for some organization more perma- 
nent than a committee, that might more 
efficiently devise and execute measures 
adapted to promote the welfare of the 
churches of the land. And thus, almost 
contemporaneously, and with perfect har- 
mony and sympathy, the Congregational 
Union was formed, and the Library 
Association re-organized, the one in 
New York, and the other in Boston ;"in 
May 1853. 

The Constitution of the ‘ Union’ defines 
its objects in the following words : 

«The particular business and objects of 
this Society shall be, to collect, preserve, 
and publish authentic information concern- 
ing the history, condition and continual 
progress of the Congregational churches in 
all parts of this country, with their affil- 
iated institutions, and with their relations 
to kindred churches and institutions in 
other countries: 

‘‘To promote, —by tracts and books, by 
devising and recommending to the public, 
plans of codperation in building meeting- 
houses and parsonages, and in providing 
parochial and pastoral libraries and in 
other methods, —the progress and well- 
working of the Congregational Church 
polity : 

‘¢ To afford increased facilities for mutual 
acquaintance and friendly intercourse and 
helpfulness, among ministers and churches 
of the Congregational order: 

*¢ And, in general, todo whatever a volun- 
tary association of individuals may do—in 
Christian discretion, and without invading 
the appropriate field of any existing insti- 
tution,— for the promotion of evangelical 
knowledge and piety in connection with 
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Congregational principles of Church gov- 
ernment.” 


One object which the ‘ Union’ has aimed 
to accomplish in accordance with this con- 
stitution, and thus far with gratifying suc- 
cess, is the awakening of a new interest 
in the proceedings of the Anniversary 
week in New York. For this end provis- 
ion has been made in successive years for 
a social gathering, in which the members 
of the ‘ Union’ from all parts of the coun- 
try might meet and enjoy the fresh enter- 
change of friendly feeling, and also for 
public addresses carefully prepared and 
fitted to instruct as well as to interest the 
audiences assembled to hear them. The 
addresses thus made and published, form 
a valuable contribution to the religious 
literature of the denomination. As a 
matter of history, we give the names of 
those who have rendered this service in 
successive years. 

In 1854, three addresses were delivered, 
and subsequently published in a single 
octavo volume. Rev. Prof. Park spoke 
on “The fitness of the Church to the 
constitution of renewed men ;” Rev. T. M. 
Post, of St. Louis, on “ The Mission of 
Congregationalism at the West;” and 
Rev. Dr. Bacon, on “The validity of 
New England Ordinations.” 

In 1855, Rev. Dr. Stearns, of Amherst 
College, delivered a discourse before the 
‘Union’ on “ The Nature and Principles of 
Congregationalism ;” and the Rev. Dr. 
Sturtevant of Illinois College, an ad- 
dress on “ The Anti-Sectarian Tendency 
of Congregational Church Polity.” 

In 1856, the attention of the audience 


assembled was chiefly occupied with the- 


subject of building houses of worship 
at the West, and especially in Kansas; 
on which topic addresses were made 
by Rev. W. I. Budington, D.D., Rev. 
James Drummond, Rev. J. H. Towne, 
Rev. Richard Knight, and Rev. H. W. 
Beecher. 

In 1857, the address before the ‘ Union’ 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Shepard, 
of Bangor Theological Seminary, on 
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“The Congregational Pulpit;” and in 
1858, by Rev. H. D. Kitchell of Detroit, 
on “ Congregationalism and Presbyterian- 
ism compared and contrasted, in their 
working and results.” 

The attractions thus presented have had 
their effect upon the attendance at the anni- 
versaries in New York, and the address 
and the collation of the Congregational 
Union are now looked upon as essential 
parts in the programme of the week. 

The publication of “The American 
Congregational Year Book” by the ‘Union’ 
has been of great service. The Minutes 
of the various General Associations, in- 
complete at the best, had, previously to 
1854, been the only means by which the 
numbers and strength of the Congrega- 
tional denomination could be proximately 
ascertained ; and those Minutes had but a 
limited local circulation. In the Year 
Book for 1854, prepared with -great care 
and expense by the Rey. T. Atkinson, 
then Secretary of the ‘Union,’ an attempt 
was made, for the first time, we believe, 
since Congregationalism crossed the Hud- 
son, to collect and publish in one volume, 
complete lists of the Congregational min- 
isters and churches in the United States. 
Successive years have given opportunities 
for corrections and enlargement; and 
though perfection is not by any means yet 
attained, the Year Book fills a gap which 
nothing else supplies. 

Additional value is given to this an- 
nual publication by the insertion of “ Bio- 
graphical Notices” of Congregational min- 
isters recently deceased, and by a “ Revival 
record.” Some valuable essays on Church 
polity and history have also been inserted, 
with engravings of Church edifices, in 
different parts of the country. The vol- 
ume for 1859, making the sixth of the 
series, will be issued simultaneously with 
the first number of this Quarterly, and 
among other improvements, the catalogue 
of Congregational ministers will show 
when and where each one received his 
Collegiate and Theological education, so 
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far as the facts can be ascertained by the 
compiler. 

Beside these measures, the ‘ Union’ has 
kept in view other objects of practical 
benevolence, which are suggested in its 
constitution. It has done something 
towards furhishing pastoral or parish Li- 
braries, as its means allowed,—not by 
publishing new works, but by grants of 
books or money, on certain wise and just 
conditions. It is still engaged in provid- 
ing for the necessities of feeble churches 


throughout the land, for whose existence 


some inexpensive house of worship seems 
indispensable. The multiplication of such 
churches in distant localities, and even in 
some parts of New England, and the pros- 
pect of good to be accomplished by ren- 
dering them assistance, will not allow this 
Society to retire from the work which it 
has undertaken, and in which it is a most 
useful and important auxiliary of the 
Home Missionary Society. 

The resources of the ‘ Union’ from year 
to year have been limited, and indeed 
its work may be considered as, thus far, 
only preparatory to a more enlarged and 
comprehensive service. For some time 
the burden rested almost entirely upon a 
few men in New York, whose contribu- 
tions were not made grudgingly, nor of 
necessity, but with the utmost cheerful- 
ness; but as definite objects of benefi- 
cence have been held up to view, the 
churches of the country have begun to 
send in their gifts more freely. As the 
‘Union’ becomes more widely known for 
practical efficiency, it is to be hoped that 
its usefulness will secure for it vastly 
greater contributions for ends which can- 
not be accomplished through any other 
instrumentality. 

The President of the ‘ Union’ is the Rev. 
Dr. Bacon of New Haven, and its Corres- 
ponding Secretary is Rev. Isaac P. Lang- 
worthy, late of Chelsea, Ms., an esteemed 
brother, whose energy, wisdom, experience 
and tact admirably fit him for the work to 
which the providence of God has led him 
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REV. JOHN SAWYER, D.D. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, BY REV. ENOCH POND, D.D., BANGOR, ME. 


Tue Rev. John Sawyer .was born in 
Hebron, Ct. Oct. 9th, 1755. ‘There he 
resided until his twelfth year, when he re- 
moved with his parents to the town of 
Orford, Coos Co., New Hampshire. Or- 
ford, now one of the most beautiful vil- 
lages in New-England, was then a new 
place ; the first white settler having ar- 
rived there only three years before. Of 
course, the Sawyer family were subjected 
to all the privations and hardships of a 
new settlement. Of these, the young 
man of whom we speak (for he was then 
young) encountered his full share, for the 
next twelve years. During this period, a 
Church was established in Orford, a min- 
ister settled, and Mr. Sawyer had become 
a hopeful subject of renewing grace. Of 
the particular exercises of his mind, at the 
time of his conversion, we are not inform- 
ed. His subsequent life showed that the 
change was thorough and abiding. 

It was during this period, also, that the 
war of the Revolution commenced; and 
in the year 1777, when only twenty-two 
years of age, Mr. Sawyer volunteered 
under Capt. Chandler of Piermont, to re- 
pel the advances of Gen. Burgoyne. He 
was at Saratoga, at the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, and shared in all the rejoicings of 
that eventful day. 

Having had but few advantages of 
school education up to this time, on his 
return from the army, Mr. Sawyer ob- 
tained the consent of his father (for he 
would do nothing without that) to repair 
to Hanover, and enter upon a course of 
study. Dr. Wheelock’s school at Hano- 
ver was now in its infancy, having been 
chartered as a College only a few years. 
It offered few attractions or advantages to 
studious young men, yet it was the best 
which that part of the country afforded ; 
and Mr. Sawyer made the best use of the 


advantages he had. He entered Dart- 
mouth College in 1781, and graduated in 
1785. His class consisted of twenty 
young men; among whom were several 
who afterwards distinguished themselves 
as ministers of Christ. Among the most 
distinguished were the late Dr. Parish of 
Byfield, Dr. Kellogg of Portland, Timo- 
thy Dickinson of Holliston, and Mase 
Shepard of Little Compton, R. I. 

On leaving College, Mr. Sawyer had 
no hesitancy as to his future course of 
life. He had, years before, consecrated 
himself to Christ, and he felt bound and 
inclined to devote himself to the great 
work of preaching the gospel. He stud- 
ied theology for a time with Pres. Whee- 
lock, and for a longer time with the late 
Dr. Spring of Newburyport, and com- 
menced preaching within a year after leav- 
ing College. He preached his first sermon 
in Orford, the place where he had been 
brought up, and was earnestly invited to 
settle there ; but not feeling fully compe- 
tent to take upon himself the responsibil- 
ities of a pastor, he deferred, for a time, 
acceding to the request. Having preach- 
ed in different places for nearly two years, 
he returned to Orford, and was ordained 
pastor of the Church, in October, 1787. 
He made it a condition of his ordination, 
that the Church should relinquish a prac- 
tice, which had been continued from its 
first organization, viz: that of baptizing 
children on, what was termed, the half 
Way covenant. 

It is evidence of the unexceptionable 
character of Mr. Sawyer in his earlier 
years, that he found so much favor in the 
place where he had been educated. He 
was an exception in this respect to the 
general rule, that “a prophet is not with- 
out honor, save in his own country.” 

Mr. Sawyer continued in the ministry 
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at Orford about nine years, when he ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of a 
Church in Boothbay, Me. Previous to 
his installation, the Church at Boothbay 
had been Presbyterian ; but at his sug- 
gestion, the form of organization was 
changed, and it became Congregational. 

Mr. Sawyer continued at Boothbay 
about ten years, when, at his own request, 
he was dismissed, and removed to New- 
Castle. His object in going to New- 
Castle, seems to have been two-fold; first, 


that his children might have the benefit- 


of instruction at the Academy ; and sec- 
ondly, that he might be more at liberty 
to itinerate, and “ do the work of an Evan- 
gelist,” in the more destitute parts of 
Maine. From this period, his labors as a 
Home Missionary commenced; in the 
prosecution of which he travelled, in all 
directions, through the forests, and among 
the new settlements of Maine, feeding 
and comforting the scattered people of 
God, and urging sinners to become re- 
conciled to him. 

About fifty years ago, Mr. Sawyer first 
came to Bangor, and established himself 
there as preacher and school-master, with 
a promise of two hundred dollars a year 
for his support;—a promise which (owing 
to political hostility) the fathers of the 
town declined to fulfil, but which was 
made up to him by the efforts of individ- 
uals. At this time, there was a great 
mortality in and around Bangor, so that 
he was called to attend more than a hun- 
dred funerals, in the course of a year. 

There was no Church or meeting-house 
in Bangor, when Father Sawyer first 
came there, nor for several years after- 
wards. Indeed, there was very little ap- 
pearance of religion in the place. The 
writer of this once heard him say, in the 
pulpit of the first Church in Bangor: 
“ When I first preached here, I knew but 
one person, within two miles of this place, 
who gave me any evidence of being a 
true Christian.” 

But his ministry in the Penobscot re- 
gion was not a fruitless one. Though there 
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was no Church in Bangor, there was one 
in what is now Brewer, on the opposite 
side of the river ; and we are told that he 
received sixty persons into this Church, 
and baptized thirty children, in one day. 
Here must have been the first revival of 
religion that was ever enjoyed in this sec- 
tion of country. 

More than forty years ago, Mr. Sawyer 
removed his family to Garland, a farming 
town about twenty miles from Bangor, 
where he engaged in his favorite work of 
preaching and teaching, and, except at 
some short intervals, Garland has been 
the home of the family ever since. His 
wife was Rebecca Hobart of Plymouth, 
Mass. She died twenty-two years ago, at 
the age of seventy-six. Mr. Sawyer 
died October 14th, 1858, at Bangor, 
aged one hundred and three years and 
five days! His funeral was attended 
on the Sabbath following, by an immense 
concourse of people. Not less than three 
thousand persons passed, one after anoth- 
er, by his coffin to take their last look of 
his venerable form. His remains were in- 
terred, the next day, beside those of his 
wife at Garland, there to await the resur- 
rection of the just. 

In looking back on the life of Mr. Saw- 
yer, or perhaps we ought to say, and to 
have said all along, Doctor Sawyer ; (for, 
at a late annual meeting, the Trustees of 
his Alma Mater very appropriately con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity) the first thing that strikes us is 
his great age. In this fleeting, dying 
world, we look with wonder upon a man 
who has outlived three entire gener- 
ations,—almost half the time since New 
England was settled; whose memory 
reaches back to the days of Whitfield, of 
President Edwards, and of the old French 
war; who has seen what are now some of 
the most thickly settled parts of New 
England covered with dense forests, and 
inhabited only by savage beasts, and sav- 
age men. We wonder at the tenacity of 
life thus exhibited; “that the harp of 
thousand strings should keep in tune so 
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long.” We wonder the more at this, in 
the case of Dr. Sawyer, because his life 
was an unquiet one—full of stirring and 
often painful incidents—filled up, to a great 
extent, with toils, anxieties, exposures and 
hardships. Let us learn from this and 
similar cases, that so long as God has a 
work for us to do, he can sustain us to 
perform it ; that, till we reach the limit he 
has assigned us, we are immortal; but 
that, so soon as we touch that fated limit, 
we live no longer. Though some of the 
old patriarchs lived almost a thousand 
years, they died. Though Father Sawyer 
lived 103 years and five days, he too has 
gone. And when we reach the bound 
which God has set us, we shall go also. 
O let us be ready! The Lord prepare us 
for that day ! 

In contemplating the character of Dr. 
Sawyer, it is evident, first of all, that he 
was a man of high aims,—of enlarged and 
comprehensive views. He was so, natural- 
ly; else, at the age of twenty-four, and 
in face of the most appalling hindrances, 
he had never left the paternal home, and 
encountered the difficulties of acquiring 
a public education. Why did he not con- 
tent himself, like many others of his own 
age, to dwell among the stumps and log 
cabins of Orford; break up a piece of 
new land, and make for himself a farm ; 
and enjoy the comforts of quiet, rural life ? 
He might have been useful and happy in 
this way. Undoubtedly he would have 
been. But he aimed at something higher. 
His mental instincts admonished him that 
he was made for something more than 
this. He loved his country,—loved his 
race; and he felt constrained to attempt 
something to elevate the one, and bless 
the other. 

We have said that the aims of Dr. Saw- 
yer were naturally high. But when these 
views and aims had all been sanctified by 
the grace of Christ, and consecrated to 
the purposes of His cause and kingdom, 
he was impelled by a new and: noble mo- 
tive to “‘expect great things,” and “ at- 
tempt great things.” Now he must do val- 
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iantly for Christ. He must labor ear- 
nestly for the advancement of his king- 
dom. His field was the world; and the 
world must, if possible, be made to feel 
his influence, and become the better for 
his having lived in it. 

Dr. Sawyer was a laborious man; and 
his labors, in general, were wisely directed. 
He did not attempt to do impossible 
things,—things away off in the fields of 
romance, where “ distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view;” but, like Nehemiah’s 
builders, he labored “over against his 
own house.” He studied to know what 
might reasonably be expected of him; 
what good could be done by such a man 
as he was, in the sphere of life in which 
he was called to move ; and this good he 
attempted, with all his heart. 

The public life of Father Sawyer fell 
at a most important period—at a forming 
period—when Christian churches and 
ministers began to wake up to a sense of 
their responsibilities, and all those good 
institutions were springing into life, which 
have for their object the conversion of the 
world to Christ ; and there is scarcely one 
of them which did not find an efficient 
mover and helper in him. He aided 
in forming the first Missionary Soci- 
eties—those which looked to the benefit 
of the new settlements in our own coun- 
try. He was a pioneer in the service of 
these Societies; and in their service he 
labored more than fifty years—some three- 
fourths of his whole ministerial life. Un- 
der the direction of these Societies, and in 
connection with his worthy compeer, 
Father Sewall, he traced and retraced the 
wild woods of Maine, leaving scarcely a 
plantation unvisited, or a solitary dwelling 
where his face was not known. These 
journeys were commonly performed on 
horseback ; and for nothing was he more 
remarkable than punetuality in meeting 
appointments. At one time, it became 
necessary for him to ride in a violent snow- 
storm. His friends admonished him not 
to go; but he would not desist. He or- 
dered his horse and set out. After going 
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a short distance, he was compelled to re- 
turn; and on being asked why he did not 
go on, he replied: “The weather is too 
bad for the beast.” 

It was these visits to the destitute, more 
especially in the Northern and Eastern 
parts of Maine, which impelled Dr. Saw- 
yer to think of increased facilities for fur- 
nishing a supply of faithful ministers. In 
connection with a few others, he early 
projected what is now the Theological 
Seminary in Bangor; procured a charter 
for it; collected funds, and got it into suc- 
cessful operation. From the first, he has 
been a Trustee of the Seminary; has at- 
tended most of its anniversaries, and other 
meetings of the Board ; has watched over 
it with a paternal solicitude, and rejoiced 
in all the good which it has been enabled 
to accomplish. Long will the friends of 
the Seminary have occasion to remember 
Father Sawyer, as one of its first movers, 
its most efficient helpers, and its most 
steadfast friends. 

Dr. Sawyer was the friend and patron, 
not only of theological education, but of 
education generally. He had been him- 
self a teacher, as well as preacher; and 
he loved and honored the common school. 
He toiled, and talked, and exerted him- 
self to the utmost to furnish a supply of 
pious and competent teachers to go among 
the new settlers of Maine, and instruct 
their children. Some years ago the writer 
of this met him in the porch of one of our 
churches, when he grasped my hand, 
looked me full in the face, and said: 
“ Brother P., have you a drop of Pilgrim 
blood in--your veins?” I told him I was 
a descendant of the Pilgrims, and hoped I 
had some left. “ Well, then, do you not 
pity the poor children, who have none to 
teach them to read the Bible, and show 
them what they must do to be saved?” 
All who have been acquainted with him 
will remember that this was one of his 
favorite topics of conversation, on which 
he dwelt in the house and by the way, 
sitting down and rising up. His last pub- 
lic effort was to address a company of 
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Sabbath School children, which he did at 
considerable length, and with great perti- 
nency ; with a strength of voice and en- 
ergy of action beyond that of most minis- 
ters in middle life. 

Father Sawyer loved the Gospel min- 
istry, and deemed it his highest honor to 
be an ambassador of Christ. He loved all 
the duties of the ministry, and engaged in 
them from the heart, as unto the Lord, 
and not to men. He loved and honored 
the Bible, and made it the study of his 
life. He could repeat no small part of it 
from memory; and when his sight and 
hearing had so failed, that he could no 
longer read it, he refreshed his soul by 
singing familiar hymns, and pondering 
and repeating the precious-word of God. 

Father Sawyer preached, not merely 
because he thought it his duty, but be- 
cause he loved to preach. He loved to 
stand up on God’s behalf, and publish his 
messages of warning and of mercy in the 
ears of guilty men. He preached as long 
as his limbs would bear him to the place 
of meeting. He preached several times, 
and with great earnestness, after he was a 
hundred years old. 

No small part of the service of every 
Gospel minister is prayer ; and woe to the 
man who finds himself in the place of a 
minister, who has no heart to pray. But 
Dr. Sawyer had a heart to pray. He 
loved to pray. He “prayed to God al- 
ways, with all prayer and supplication in 
the Spirit.” -Almost his last audible words 
were words of prayer—confessing his sins, 
and crying to God for mercy. 

Dr. Sawyer was in the habit of preach- 
ing, not only in the pulpit, but in the 
street, and from house to house. No per- 
son could be with him long without hear- 
ing words of instruction from his lips. 
Impenitent persons, especially, if they did 
not wish to be spoken to on the subject of 
religion, had no alternative but to avoid 
his presence. To his kind physician, who 
was not a professor of religion, while he 
was polite and thankful, as he was to 
every one, he often dropped words of 
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warning: ‘“ Remember, Doctor, it is not 
too late yet to seek an interest in Christ.” 
“T thank you, Doctor, for all your kind- 
ness; and now don’t forget heaven.” 

Dr. Sawyer was a great friend and 
promoter of revivals of religion. He 
prayed for them ; he labored instrument- 
ally to promote them ; he rejoiced in them 
with a joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
The great awakening of the last year was 
the rejoicing of his aged heart. He saw 
it in a fulfilment of ancient prophecies, 
and believed assuredly that the fulness of 
the Gentile world was coming in. 

In the summer of his hundredth year, 
Dr. Sawyer was invited by the town au- 
thorities of Hebron, Ct., his native place, 
to make them a visit. He did so. On 
the Sabbath after his arrival, he preached 
in the Congregational meeting-house, and 
in the morning, before service, he admin- 
istered baptism to four children on the 
Green, before the Church. In his address 
to the people, he said: “ A hundred years 
ago, or nearly, my father and mother 
brought me in their arms to be baptized 
on this very spot.” 

From Hebron, Dr. Sawyer went to 
New York to visit a grandson. While 
staying there, a company of ladies called 
upon him, and sang to him several hymns, 
to which he listened with great pleasure. 
When they were through, he rose and 
said: “ Well young ladies, you have sung 
to me, and now I will sing to you,” and 
striking up the old hymn, “Blow ye the 
trumpet, blow,” he sang it through with a 
clear voice, and without hesitation or ap- 
parent difficulty. 

During his stay in New York, Dr. Saw- 
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yer was visited by the venerable Dr. 
Gardiner Spring. It was while Dr. Spring 
was a child that Dr. Sawyer studied Di- 
vinity with his father, and often held lit- 
tle Gardiner in his arms. At the close of 
the interview, Dr. Spring kneeled down 
before the patriarch, and craved a part- 
ing blessing. 

But we cannot speak further of the 
character and doings of this venerable 
man. He has gone from us here below— 
gone, as we trust, to brighter worlds. Yet 
his influence on the earth has by no means 
ceased. It still lives, and will long live, 
in his memory and example. It lives in 
those seeds of holy truth which he has 
scattered so widely over the land, and 
which, though long buried, may yet spring 
up and bear precious fruit. It lives, too, 
in the prayers of almost a hundred years, 
all garnered up in heaven, and yet to be 
answered on the earth. It is said of the 
blessed dead, who die in the Lord, that 
“they rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.” They not only follow 
them to heaven, and become the measure 
of their endless reward, but they follow 
them on the earth, in trains of good in- 
fluences which they had started, and 
which may not cease till time is no more. 
It is thus that Father Sawyer, though 
dead, is yet alive. Though his literal 
voice is hushed in silence, he yet speaks, 
and will continue to speak, through the 
coming ages. 

May we all be followers of him, as he 
followed Christ, and so be prepared to go 
and meet him, where days and years, 
ages and centuries, are all swallowed up 
in the eternity of heaven. 





THE OFFICE OF DEACON. 


BY REV. H. 


Tue account of the origin of this office 
is given in the sixth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles. It is there stated that 
“when the number of the disciples was 
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multiplied, there arose a murmuring of 
the Grecians [converts] against the He- 
brews [converts], because their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministration, 
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[of alms.] Then the twelve called the 
multitude of the disciples unto them, and 
said, It is not reason that we should leave 
the [preaching of the] Word of God and 
serve tables. Wherefore, brethren, look 
ye out among you seven men of honest 
report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 
whom we may appoint over [set apart to] 
this business. But.we will give ourselves 
continually to prayer. And the saying 
pleased the whole multitude: and they 
chose Stephen, a man full of the Holy 
Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and 
Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch, whom 
they set before the apostles: and when 
they had prayed, they laid their hands on 
them,” [in token of their consecration to 
this work]. 

Three things are here self-evident— 
viz: 

1. That these seven were appointed to 
oversee the temporal affairs of the Church, 
and particularly its charities to its poor 
members. 

2. That they were chosen by free suf- 
frage of the Church. 

8. That they were consecrated to their 
office by prayer and the laying on of the 
apostles’ hands. 

It is true that these seven are never 
called ‘deacons’ in the Acts, but only 
‘the seven;’ but this appears to have 
grown out of the fact that the office was 
so familiarly known as not to need na- 
ming; as the apostles were called ‘the 
twelve.’ Paul writes (Phil. i:1.) to the 
saints at Phillippi, “ with the bishops [pas- 
tors] and deacons.” And, instructing 
Timothy, (1 Tim. iii: 1-15) in regard to 
the qualifications of the officers of the 
Church, he says, “likewise must the dea- 
cons be grave, not double-tongued, not 
given to much wine, not greedy of filthy 
lucre ; holding the mystery of the faith in 
a pure conscience. And let these also first 
be proved; then let them use the office of 
a Deacon, being found blameless.” Here 
it is true that the specific duties belonging 
to the office, as establjshed in the 6th of 
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Acts, are not named; but it is, obviously, 
because they were so commonly under- 
stood as not to require it, and so 
Paul—assuming that every one knew 
what was the function of a Deacon— 
proceeded to speak of the qualifications 
which ought to be possessed by him, to 
secure the due discharge of the duty of 
his office. 

It does not appear that the Scriptural 
office of a Deacon included the idea of 
giving spiritual instruction! It is true 
that Stephen addressed the people on 


‘ spiritual themes, (Acts vii: 2-53), and 


that Philip preached and baptized, (Acts 
viii: 12, 36, 40). But Stephen’s address 
was not akin to a sermon, nor was there 
anything about it to indicate that, in vir- 
tue of being a Deacon, it belonged to him 
to preach. And Philip is expressly said 
(Acts xxi: 8) to have been an ‘ Evangel- 
ist ;? which would imply that he had re- 
ceived the preaching office in addition to 
his Diaconate. Or if it be insisted that 
both he and Stephen preached when they 
were simply deacons, we think it would 
be a fair reply to urge that, if they did so, 
they did it in virtue of their Christianity, 
and not of their Deaconship. That was a 
time when the entire membership of the 
Church went everywhere preaching the 
Word.? And we think the facts—that 
their appointment was expressly and solely 
for another purpose, and that Paul, in 
writing of their needful qualifications, 
makes no mention of the ability to 
preach—settle it that they were not in- 
tended to be preaching officers. 

It has been urged by Mosheim, Kuinoel, 
Olshausen, Meyer, Whately, and others, 


1 Ignatius calls them “ Bpwpadrwy kat tordv 
dtdxovot ’—deacons of meats and drinks. (Epistola 
ad Trallianos, IT.) 

2 “ Primum enim omnes docebant, et omnes bap- 
tizabant, quibuscumque diebus vel temporibus fuis- 
set occasio; nec enim Philippus tempus quaesivit, 
aut diem quo eunuchum baptizeret, neque jejunium, 
interposuit,” &c. ;—at first all taught, and all bap- 
tized, on whatever days and times there was oppor- 
tunity; nor did Philip seek for a time or a day in 
which he might baptize the eunuch, nor did he 
require previous fasting, &c. (Hilary of Rome, 
Opp. in Ephes., Tom. II.) 
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that traces of the Deaconship are discov- 
erable in the fifth chapter of the Acts, and 
that this election of the seven could not 
have been the origin of the office. They 
think that the “ young men” who carried 
out the bodies of Ananias and Sapphira 
were deacons. And they refer to Luke 
(xxii: 26) and 1st Peter (v:5), where 
the same word (ve@tegos) is used, with 
apparent reference to some permanent 
office like that of the Deaconship. But 
Davidson, (Congregational Lecture, 13th 
Series ), has sufficiently shown that this isa 
mistake, and that the natural reference is 
merely to those who are young and active, 
and therefore more likely to proffer their 
assistance. 

In the speedy corruption that came in 
upon the early Church, the Diaconate be- 
came perverted, with every thing else, and 
was elevated to a sub-ministry, and, to this 
day, the hierarchal churches have made 
their deacons the third order of the clergy. 
The Puritans rediscovered and reintro- 
duced the office as it was understood by 
the apostles and Primitive Church. 
John Robinson, ( Works Vol. 2, p. 364.) 
in answer to Bernard's invective against 
those who separated from the English 
Church, says: “ you want [i. e. you lack] 
the office of Deaconship, which Christ 
hath left by his apostles for the collection 
and distribution of the Church’s alms, and 
have entertained under the true name, a 
false and forged office of half priesthood, 
perverting and misapplying to the justifi- 
cation of it, such Holy Scriptures as are 
left for the calling and ministration of 
true and lawful deacons in the Church 
of Christ; so is there not that care for the 
bodily welfare one of another amongst 
you in any measure, whereof you boast.” 
Hooker (Survey of the Summe of Church- 
Discipline. 1648. Part 2. p. 35) says, 
the office of a Deacon “is to attend ta- 
bles, that hath nothing to do with Pastor’s 
or Doctor's place, either of preaching or 
administering Sacraments. But this is 
to attend tables, (Acts vi:3). If any 
man shall say, they may attend both: 
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the practice and profession of the Apostle 
will confute and confound such a conceit. 
Acts 6. We will give ourselves to the 
word and to prayer. They conceived and 
concluded, they could not do both, but 
they should wrong both. Ifthe Apostles, 
who were extraordinary persons, could 
not, shall men of ordinary abilities be 
sufficient to undergo both ?” 

John Cotton ( Way of the Churches of 
New Eng. 1645, p. 38) says, “ Deacons 
therefore wee reserve in our Churches, 
but without distinction of pre-eminence of 
some of them above others: much lesse 
over the ministers and elders: neither 
doe wee imploy them about the Ministry 
of the Word, and to prayer, and to serve 
tables also; and therefore the worke which 
the Apostles laid dotne, and which the 
deacons were elected and ordained to 
take up, was the serving of tables, to wit, 
the serving of all the tables which per- 
tained to the Church to provide for, which 
are the Lord’s Table, the tables of the 
ministers (or elders) of the Church, and 
the tables of the poore brethren, whether 
of their own body, or strangers,” &c. 
Cambridge Platform (Chap. vii: sec. 3, 4) 
says, “ The office and work of a Deacon, 
is to receive the offerings of the Church» 
gifts given to the Church, and to keep the 
treasury of the Church, and therewith to 
serve the tables which the Church is to 
provide for; as the Lord’s Table, the 
tables of the ministers, and of such as are 
in necessity, to whom they are to dis- 
tribute in simplicity. The office, there- 
fore, being limited unto the temporal 
good things of the Church, it extends not 
to the attendance upon, and the adminis- 
tration of, the spiritual things thereof, as 
the Word and Sacraments, and the like.” 
Such, for substance, has.been the under- 
standing of the New England Churches 
to the present time. 

Dr. Hopkins says ( Works, Vol. 2, p.82), 
“ There are other officers in the Church, 
called deacons, who have the care of the 
temporal worldly concerns of the Church,” 
&c. Dr. Dwight -says (Works, Vol. 5, 
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Ser. CLV.), deacons were intended, “ in 
various respects, to be assistants to minis- 
ters,” and argues that in the absence of 
the Pastors, they should be moderators 
of the Church. Dr. Woods ( Works, Vol. 
3, Lec. CXXII.), takes much the same 
view; which may be considered the 
general understanding of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the present time. The 
only practical difference of sentiment of 
which we are aware, is in regard to the 
tenure of the office; some churches having 
introduced an abbreviated term of one, 
three, or five years; while the majority 
elect for life. Scripture, at first glance, 
seems to favor the latter course, yet there 
is no precept in regard to it, nor even 
any certainty that ‘the seven’ were chosen 
for life, or served for life. The weight of 
precedence is decidedly with those who 
would elect for life, yet, on our first prin- 
ciples, it must be left for each Church to 
decide whether, in its own case, reasons 
exist for wisely departing from the old 
path, in this respect. 

It was formerly customary to induct 
newly elected deacons into office by a 
special solemnity of ordination, and the 
record of the 6th of Acts was appealed to 
in proof of its propriety and necessity. 
Cambridge Platform recommended such 
a course, yet added that if the Church 
had no Elders, the ceremony might be 
performed by “ brethren orderly chosen 
by the Church thereto.” To this it has 
been objected? that it is by no means cer- 
tain that the Apostles, in laying their 
hands on the seven, meant anything like 
what we understand by ordination, inas- 
much as it was a custom which had come 
down from the earliest ages, to lay hands 
on one for whom prayer was offered. 
And, as a matter of fact, the custom has 
extensively fallen into disuse. 





1 The reader who desires to see a brief, yet thorough 
discussion of this matter, is referred,to a very aUe 
“ Report,” presented to the Essex Street Chu: in 
Boston, May 19, 1848—understood to be from the 
pen of Rev. Joseph Tracy—which is published in the 
Appendix of Punchard’s “ View of Congregational- 
ism,” Edit. of 1856. 
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The question may occur, in this con- 
nection, what was meant by Paul when 
he said (1 Tim. iii: 13,) that “ they that 
have used the office of a Deacon well, pur- 
chase to themselves a good degree and 
great boldness in the faith, which is in 
Christ Jesus.” This has often been cited 
in proof that the Diaconate is the lowest 
round of an official ladder on which ‘ the 
good degree’ is some higher place. The 
word (SaOudv) translated ‘ degree,’ may 
mean either an advance in official posi- 
tion, or in personal character, happiness 
And all which it necessa- 
rily suggests is that the Deacon who exer- 
cised his office well would secure, in some 
way, an increase of some good thing, con- 
nected with great boldness in the faith. 
The best commentators consider the sense 
exhausted by the interpretation, that the 
good Deacon will secure additional re- 
spectability and influence in the Church, 
and a higher expectancy of blessedness 
beyond the grave. (Vide Kendrick’s Ol- 
shausen,' Vol. VI., pp. 77-80.) 

It isin place here to add a word in 
reference to the passage (1 Tim. iii: 11,) 
which is often supposed to refer to dea- 
cons’ wives. ‘This is translated “ even so 
must their [deacons’] wives be grave,” &c. 
It literally reads “ even so must the women 
be sober” (yuvaixes doatbtws ceuvas). It 
is obvious that the Greek makes no direct 
reference to deacons in connection with 
these ‘women.’ Cotton Mather said, (Rat. 
Dis., 131,) “’Tis often inquired, when 
deacons are chosen, whether their wives 
are such as directed ; but there is a mis- 
take about the meaning of the text in 
1 Tim. iii: 11. It is gunaikes, women ; 
i. e., the deaconesses, or widows ; and there 
is not one word about deacons’ wives, any 
more than the pastor’s.” Owing, proba- 
bly, to the peculiar seclusion imposed up- 
on Eastern females, which might have 
made it difficult, or impossible, for the 
deacons to perform the functions of their 
office among the sisters of the Church, 
there appears to have been a class of fe- 
male officers elected to the same work, 
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called ‘deaconesses.’ Phebe (Rom. xvi. 
1,) is supposed so have been a deaconess. 
So Paul (1 Tim. v: 9-15,) seems to refer 
to the same office. And Cotton Mather 
was probably right in his conclusion, that 
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the passage under consideration alludes to 
them, or, at all events, does not allude 
specifically to the deacons’ wives, as—in 
the common version—it appears to do. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION : 
ITS ORIGIN AND OBJECTS. 


BY ITS CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


In the words of its first Annual Report, 
“ this institution originated in a conviction 
that the interests of Congregationalism 
and of Christianity in general, would be 
advanced by collecting into one accessi- 
ble place whatever printed or manuscript 
memorials of the New England Fathers 
are yet extant, and also such documents 
of the present age as will be of historical 
value in the ages to come.” Although 
individuals had thought on the subject, 
and had even gone so far as to put their 
thoughts before the public, it was not till 
1851, that this conviction first worked itself 
out in the form of an associated effort 
among the Orthodox Congregationalists 
of New England. The almost stupid 
indifference with which they had regarded 
the destruction that was coming upon the 
books, pamphlets, manuscripts, records, 
and whatever else might serve to illus- 
trate the character and achievements of 
their world-renowned fathers, is truly 
amazing, as we now look back upon it. 
A few names like those of Cotton Mather, 
Gov. Hutchinson, Thomas Prince, repre- 
sent the individuals—scarcely more than 
one in a century—who had laid this sub- 
ject to heart, or taken any pains to arrest 
this ruin. And there was a correspond- 
ing ignorance and misconception among 
the mass of our people, respecting the 
practices and principles of the Puritans— 
a condition of things sufficiently humiliat- 
ing, to say nothing of the loss which mor- 
ality and religion suffered therefrom. 
Whenever a historian, or politician, or 
writer of a newspaper paragraph was 


pleased to traduce their piety by calling 
it bigotry, and to inform us that their her- 
oism did not spring from their religious 
faith, but shot up in spite of it, we, who 
claim to hold the same faith, unable intel- 
ligently to contradict it, were fain to ac- 
cept the assertion in respectful silence, 
% And only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise.” 

But on the 5th of February, 1851, 
a few earnest minds came together in 
Boston, to compare views on the subject, 
and see if nothing could be done to 
change this condition of things. The re- 
sult was, the appointment of a committee 
to draft a plan of associated action, which, 
on the following week, (February 12,) was 
adopted as the Constitution of the Con- 
gregational Library Association. Among 
the foremost of these few earnest minds 
was the late Prof. Bela B. Edwards, whose 
“ Memoir” by Prof. E. A. Park, prefixed 
to his “ Writings,” contains the following 
testimony of the lively interest which he 
took in promoting it. Referring to the 
examination he made of the Red Cross 
Library, on his visit to London in 1846, 
his biographer says, “ After making an 
accurate survey of its various objects, 
Mr. Edwards resolved to propose a simi- 
lar institution to the Congregationalists of 
New England.” With this view he pub- 
lished in the Bibliotheca Sacra a detailed 
plan of such a Library, and the reasons 
for its establishment. ‘The proposal at- 
tracted the notice of some opulent lay- 
men. Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong exert- 
ed himself in its favor, and in his last con- 
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versation with Mr. Edwards expressed his 
hope and belief that the Old South 
Church of Boston would aid the enter- 
prise liberally. After Governor Arm- 
strong’s death, Mr. Edwards, in connec- 
tion with a friend, proposed the formation 
of the Congregational Library Associa- 
tion, with the hope that such a Society 
might execute his favorite plan.” [Vol. 
I. pp. 259-271.] Were he with us to- 
day he would say that the result as far 
exceeds the hopes then cherished, as it 
comes short of the possibilities now seen. 

During the first two years the member- 
ship was entirely clerical, and was con- 
fined to Boston and its vicinity,—having 
for its object not only the founding of 
“a Library of books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, and whatever else shall serve to 
illustrate Puritan history and New Eng- 
land theology,” but also the cultivation of 
“sacred literature, systematic Theology 
and History, both of the Christian Church 
in general, and of the New England 
churches in particular.” After various 
changes in the working of the system, it 
gradually became apparent that, with 
some other slight modifications, the essen- 
tial idea was capable of indefinite expan- 
sion, and was quite too important to be 
longer restrained within so narrow a 
sphere ; that a bond of Congregational 
union might be formed on this basis 
among our widely dispersed members, 
both ministers and laymen, which would 
have the two-fold effect of joining them in 
closer ties of amity, and of attaching them 
to “the old paths’—“the good way”— 
in which their fathers walked and found 
“ rest to their souls.” 

Into these views the Pastoral Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts—then thirty years 
old, and of unabated vigor — entered 
heartily, and proposed to lay aside its 
clerical constitution, that it might be 
merged with the ‘other, in this new and 
extended organization. By the concurrent 
action of both bodies the subject was giv- 
en in charge to an able committee, May 
5, 1853, who, soon after, reported in favor 
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of a reconstruction on the plan above 
named. In accordance with that report, 
and pursuant to a notice publicly given, 
a large number of ministers and other 
gentlemen, representing all the New- 
England States and many other parts of 
the country, convened in the Old South 
Chapel, Boston, on the 25th of May (An- 
niversary week) and with great unanim- 
ity formed the present CONGREGATION- 
AL Liprary AssocraTION. The name 
which the committee had proposed for the 


re-organized body was “ The American 


Congregational Union,” as more express- 
ive of the wider sphere which the enter- 
prise was henceforth to fill. But inas- 
much as, before the set time for consum- 
mating the act arrived, it was found that 
another Association of that name, similar 
in some of its features, though entirely 
different in its leading objects, had been 
formed at New York, there was a cheer- 
ful return to the original name, with the 
calm pursuasion that, whatever title it 
might take, its achievements would deter- 
mine its character and scope. To these, 
therefore, the public must look for the 
true idea of the Congregational Library 
Association. 

An Act of Incorporation was obtained 
from the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
bearing date April 12, 1854, which, with 
an addition, passed April 14, 1856, au- 
thorises the holding of real and personal 
estate to the amount of $300.000, in fur- 
therance of the objects of the Association. 

The membership of the body—* com- 
posed of ministers and laymen connected 
with the Orthodox Congregational denom- 
ination, paying each one dollar,” [See Art. 
III., Constitution]—already exceeds two 
thousand, with a continual increase; and 
they are distributed over twenty-one 
States and Territories of our Republic, be- 
sides a considerable number in the neigh- 
boring British Provinces. The fraterniz- 
ing, harmonizing, co-operating influence 
exerted on the Denomination, thus held in 
brotherhood by no ecclesiastical liga- 
ments, but by affinities springing from a 
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common faith and a common ancestry, is 
not the least important result to be look- 
ed for. It is the same influence, in kind, 
that follows us forth from the old hearth- 
stone and family altar of our childhood’s 
memories; and, strange to tell, gets the 
faster hold of us, the farther we go from 
that hearth-stone and altar. 

The Library, at the present time, con- 
tains about 5.000 bound volumes, 16,000 
pamphlets, more than 1,000 manuscripts, 
and a small collection of portraits, with 
a sufficiency of newspapers, magazines, 
quarterlies &c., to constitute a respecta- 
ble reading-room. Nearly all of these are 
donations or deposits from members ; for 
the funds of the Association do not yet 
allow the accomplishment of what has 
been designed, in this and other depart- 
ments of effort. While these collections 
are all valuable, not a few of them are 
rare, and of great intrinsic worth, as will 
be shown by occasional notices in the 
Bibliographical department of this Jour- 
nal. Probably there is no place in New 
England where statistical information— 
particularly such as relates to the Con- 
gregational churches—can be found in 
equal fulness; for, in addition to its own 
appropriate store, it has also, on deposit, 
the entire Library of the American Sta- 
tistical Society ; and both are constantly 
receiving accessions. 

The written exercises at the Quarterly 
meetings, and also the Annual Discourses 
in May, afford fine opportunities for ex- 
ploring old paths, and recovering lost 
treasures, and establishing the truth or 
falsity of opinions put forth in our times 
or men and things of other days, as well 
as for discussing matters pertinent to the 
present wants of the Denomination. Some 
valuable contributions have thus been 
made to the common stock of knowledge, 
which will be given to the would in occa- 
sional volumes, as such materials and the 
means of printing them shall accumulate ; 
for, in developing the various objects con- 
templated, the press will be an essential 
auxiliary. 
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But the great achievement of the Con- 
gregational Library Association, thus far, 
is the purchase of a building on Chauncy 
street, Boston, to be used, (or rather to be 
displaced by another and larger, which 
shall be used) First, as a safe place of de- 
posit for the Library and its appurte- 
nances: Second, as a Congregational 
Home, where the scattered members of 
the family may occasionally meet, as 
around the old ancestral fireside, for con- 
sultation on matters of common or special 
interest: Third, as the head-quarters of 
Benevolent Societies, centering in Bos- 
ton, whose offices will thus be brought 
under one and the same roof, to the 
great convenience of the public, as 
well as their own; and last, though not 
least, as a source of income for carrying 
out the designs of the Association, without 
calling yearly on the public for aid; as an 
institution of this kind cannot do. It is 
an ascertained fact, that the rents now 
paid into private pockets for office-room 
by those Societies only which have ex- 
pressed a wish to be thus accommodated, 
are equal to the interest on $100,000. 
The ownership of such a building (in 
other respects a necessity,) becomes, in 
this view of it, an endowment; and will 
answer the additional, purpose of a monu- 
ment, in honor of men and women more 
worthy of such honor than the heroes of 
Bunker Hill. Every brick, every gran- 
ite block, in the walls of this edifice, as its 
object becomes known to the public, will 
remind the passer-by of Christian heroes, 
“whose faith, and hope, and mighty 
deeds,” had more to do in giving birth to 
our great Republic, than the battles of 
the Revolution; whose godly examples 
and religious teachings, even now afford 
a stronger brace to the body politic than 
our fleets and armies; and which are ca- 
pable of exerting the same conservative 
influence as far into the ‘future as we are 
capable of transmitting them, through this 


organized agency. 


The purchase of the late Judge Jack- 
son’s mansion house, together with 4,466 


) 
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square feet of land, in the spring of 1857, 
for $25,000, is universally regarded as a 
wise measure, in a business point of view, 
while its location in a quiet, yet central 
and thriving part of the city, renders it 
admirably suited to all the purposes for 
which it was bought.. But it is not yet paid 
Sor in full ; and the one great want of the 
Association at the present time is the 
means of lifting a mortgage, which ab- 
sorbs quite too much of the income de- 
rived from the rooms let to various Socie- 
ties in the house now occupying the site. 


This pressing want would be relieved at — 


once if those benevolent individuals who 
intend to have their names enrolled on 
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the list of donors, and those pastors who 
will hereafter see that their congregations 
have the opportunity to make that “ one 
collection,” in aid of the object, which 
each congregation is expecting to make, 
-would be pleased to doit now. The prop- 
erty being thus disencumbered of debt, 
and all the while enhancing in value, 
there would be no difficulty in replacing 
the present edifice with one of sufficient 
capacity to answer all the purposes origi- 
nally contemplated, and to afford the 
means of accomplishing every object 
which the Association stands pledged be- 
fore the world to accomplish. 





JOHN NORTON’S “ ORTHODOX EVANGELIST.” 


BY REY. JOSEPH S. CLARK, D.D. 


WE propose to place on the pages of 
the Congregational Quarterly short  his- 
torical notices of rare books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, &c., new and old, which are 
found among the collections of the Con- 
gregational Library Association. This 
labor is undertaken not so much to grat- 
ify the curious, as to guide the enquiring 
—such as are investigating subjects, and 
may wish to know what helps are at hand. 
The fact that no catalogue of the Library 
has yet been printed renders a bibliogra- 
phy of this sort all the more needful. It 
will introduce the readers of the Quar- 
terly into many a field, fragrant with flow- 
ers or abounding in fruit, which they 
might otherwise be long time in finding. 

Preéminently deserving of such notice 
is the volume named at the head of this 
article, which came into the Library 
about a year ago as a donation from Mrs. 
Mary Choat, widow of the late Col. Choat, 
of Essex; once a part of Ipswich where 
the author preached before his settlement 
in Boston. From autographs found on 
fly-leaves and margins, the book seems to 
have descended through the entire line of 
her ancestry from Mr. John Cogswell, 
who settled there in 1635, as one of Mr. 

10 


Norton’s earliest and ablest supporters in 
that part of the town. 

Before examining the volume the read- 
er may be interested to know something 
about its distinguished author. 

Rev. Jonn Norton was born May 6, 
1606, at Starford, in the county of Hertford- 
shire, England ; was graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1623; left his native land on 
account of non-conformity in 1635, and 
came to Plymouth, where he was called 
to settle, as he was also at Ipswich. This 
latter call he accepted, and was ordained 
February 20, 1638. He was in high rep- 
utation for learning on the other side of 
the water, and not less so for piety, if we 
may accept the testimony of an aged cler- 
gyman, “that there was not more grace 
and holiness left in all Essex, than what 
Mr. Norton carried with him.” On this 
side the water he stood among the fore- 
most in that bright constellation of schol- 
ars that here illumined a wilderness. An 
influential member of the Synod, in 1637, 
he performed his full share in crushing 
out the Antinomian heresy; at the re- 
quest of his brethren he replied in Latin, 
to the questions of the learned Appoloni- 
us, of Zealand, in 1645, which got him 
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great renown; he took a prominent part 
in the Synod of 1648, which formed the 
Cambridge Platform; and was appointed 
by the General Court in 1651, to refute 
the supposed errors of William Pynchon’s 
dialogue on Redemption and Justification. 
. Atthe dying request of Rev. John Cot- 
ton, of Boston, Mr. Norton was elected 
his successor, and, after long and earnest 
resistance from his Ipswich flock, he was 
transferred to that important post in 1656, 
which he filled with great ability till his 
death, April 5, 1663, at the age of 57. 

The volume now to be noticed is in 
small quarto form, and contains 355 pages, 
with copious marginal notes, chiefly in 
Latin and Greek. The title-page, which, 
according to the taste of those times, is 
also, in some sense, a table of contents, 
reads thus : 

“Toe ORTHODOX EVANGE- 
LIST, or a TREATISE wherein many 
Great EVANGELICAL TRUTHS (not a 
few whereof are much Opposed and 
Eclipsed in this perilous hour of the Pas- 
sion of the Gospel,) are briefly Discussed, 
cleared, and confirmed: As a farther 
help for the Begeting and Establishing of 
the Faith which is in Jesus. As also the 
State of the Blessed, Where ; Of the con- 
dition of their souzs from the instant of 
their Dissolution ; and of their Persons 
after their Resurrection. By JoHN Nor- 
TON, Teacher of the Church at Jpswich 
in New England. ‘ For I determined not 
to know any thing amongst you, save Je- 
sus Christ, and him crucified ’—1 Cor. 
2:2. Moreover, I will endeavour, that 
you may be able after my decease, to 
have these things always in remembrance 
—2 Pet.1:15. LoNnpon, printed by John 
Macock, for Henry Cripps and Lodwick 
Lloyd, and are to be sold at their shop in 
Pope’s head Alley, near Lombard Street. 
1654.” ‘ 

It is the general impression, we believe, 
that the Puritan Divines who settled New 
England, though foremost in constructing 
an ecclesiastical system, never elaborated 
a system of theology, but took John Cal- 
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vin’s as an all-sufficiency for that matter ; 
that the nearest approach to any such 
thing, before the time of Edwards, was 
President Samuel Willard’s huge folio of 
250 lectures on the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, which Dr. Wisner, in his His- 
tory of the Old South Church, Boston, 
(p- 14,) calls “ the first body of Divinity, 
and the first folio ever printed in this 
country.” It may have been the “ first 
folio ;” but if by “body of Divinity” be 
intended a systematic statement and logi- 
cal proof of the great doctrines of Chris- 
tian theology, we think that this “ Ortho- 
dox Evangelist ” is deserving of that title, 
as will appear from the following “ Table 
of Chapters,” printed in the end of the 
volume : 

I. Of the Divine Essence. 

II. Of the Trinity. 
III. Of Christ. 
IV. Of the Decree. 
V. Ofthe Efficiency of God. 

VI. There are certain preparatory 
works coming between the carnal rest of 
the soul in the state of Nature, and effect- 
ual Vocation. 

VII. What are the principal heads 
whereunto the substance of preparatory 
works in the full extent thereof may be 
referred. 

VIII. Whether there be any saving 
qualifications before the grace of faith, viz: 
any such qualification whereupon salva- 
tion be certainly promised unto the per- 
son so qualified. 

TX. Of the first object of saving faith. 

X. Saving faith is the effect of free sav- 
ing grace, that is, of grace flowing from 
God according to Election, and from 
Christ according to Redemption, viz: as 
the Redeemer and designed head of the 
Elect. 

XI. What is the first saving gift actu- 
ally applied unto an elect soul? =~ 

XII. The soul is passive in Vocation. 

XIII. Of the union of the believer 
with Christ. 

XIV. Of Justification by faith. 

XV. Of the state of the blessed, where : 
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Of the condition of their souls from the 
instant of their dissolution; and of their 
persons after the Resurrection.” 

These heads of doctrine, so methodi- 
cally arranged, do certainly disclose the 
outlines of a theological system. Of what 
practical type and texture it is, (for none 
of our present “ schools” were then found- 
ed) may be inferred from a mere an- 
nouncement of the numerical divisions, 
in any one of these chapters. Take the 
5th, for example, “ Of the Efficiency of 
God,” which happens to be the first that 
occurs, on opening the volume at random. 
One is struck with the numerous, yet na- 
tural and nicely developed branches into 
which the theme ramifies under the elab- 
orate treatment of the writer, thus: 

“ Tn the disquisition of this subject con- 
sider : 

1. What the efficiency of God is. 

2. The distribution thereof. 

8. What the concourse of the first cause 
with the second is. 

4. The necessity thereof in respect of 
the second cause. 

5. The nianner of it. 

6. The chief objections against,— 

(1) The all-efficiency of God. 
(2) The all-governing Providence 
of God. 

7. The use of this doctrine.” 

The foregoing is a fair specimen of the 
general heads into which each chapter is 
divided. The subdivisions are numerous, 
but clear and logical. Take this again as 
an illustration. 

1. “ As God, before time, by one free, 
eternal and constant, immanent act, de- 
creed the futurition of all things, so God, 
. in time, by many transient acts, doth ex- 
actly execute the same,—(to wit.) only 
what he did decree, all that he did decree, 
and according as he did decree.” Each 
of these points illustrated in a few terse 
sentences, shows what the divine efficiency 
is, as that term is understood and employ- 
ed by the writer. 

2. It is “ distributed into, (1) Creation ; 
(2) Providence ;” and this last again is 
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divided into, (a) “ Upholding the crea- 
ture in its being, virtues, and actions; 
and (6) Governing thereof.” This gov- 
ernment moreover, is conducted by a 
“rule” which constitutes “the law of na- 
ture,” or “ the moral law,” according as 
the creature to which it is applied is “ un- 
reasonable or reasonable.” “In the gov- 
ernment of the unreasonable [i. e. irra- 
tional] creature, three things are to be 
observed: first, an obediential power ; 
second, the impression of the will of 


the Creator concerning the creatures, 


stamped upon them from the beginning ; 
third, a propenseness of nature, which 
is a principle to do according to that law 
of nature,” and called inclination or in- 
stinct, as the creature is inanimate or ani- 
mate. 

3. “ The concourse [concurrence] of the 
first cause with the second, is an external 
transient influence of God upon the crea- 
ture in time, exactly answering to the de- 
cree of God before time, moving upon, co- 
working with, and assisting of the second 
cause to its operations.” The one is to 
the other “as the first mover is unto the 
inferior orbs; as an impulse, thrust, or 
put on, is unto a round body, of itself pro- 
pense to roll; as the nurse’s lifting the 
child up the stairs, is unto the child in- 
clined to go up; as the wind is unto the 
vessel under sail, and ready upon the mo- 
tion of the stream to launch forth; as 
light is to an open eye, yet in the dark.” 

4. “The necessity of the concurrence 
of the first cause with the second in the 
operations thereof, appears thus: — 
(1) All creatures depend upon God in 
respect of their being, conservation and 
operation; (2) From the perfection of 
the first cause ; (3) It implieth a contra- 
diction that the creature should be able to 
act without dependence upon the Creator ; 
(4) As the conserving influence of God is 
unto the conservation of the creature, so 
is the assisting influence of God unto the 
operation of the creature,” i. e. absolute- 
ly indispensible. 

5. The “manner” of this concurrence 
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is shown under four heads ;—(1) “ It fore- 
goeth the operation of the second cause 
in order, though it be together with it in 
time; (2) It is by way of co-working 
with the second cause—as the second 
can not produce an effect without the 
first cause, so the first cause will not 
produce it without the second cause; (3) 
The concurrence of the first cause with 
the second is immediate,” [i. e. as subse- 
quently explained, “so as nothing is in- 
terposed ;] (4) “ The first cause so con- 
curreth as it determineth the second cause 
in its operation.” This last is proved by 
these three considerations;(a) The efficien- 
cy of God is adequate to his decree ; (0) 
“There can be but one absolute determin- 
er;” (c) “If the operation of the second 
cause were not absolutely determined by 
the decree, God might suffer disappoint- 
ment.” 

6. Under the head of “ objections 
against the all-sufficiency, and all-gov- 
erning Providence of God,” five of the 
most gnarled and knotty are stated with 
great fairness and force, but only to be 
the more thoroughly refuted. There is 
not space in this brief notice to insert 
these objections or their answers. They 
constitute the largest division of the gen- 
eral subject, and develope a logical acu- 
men seldom surpassed. The reader will 
find himself greatly pleased, as well as 
improved, by following this champion of 
truth as he clears the field of sophisms, 
troop after troop, and plants an impreg- 
nable fortress at this point and that, for its 
future defence. 

7. The doctrine of divine efficiency 
finds its “use” as “an antidote against 
many pestilent errors” and also as “a 
principle whence we may deduce many 
precious truths.” Among the errors that 
it guards against, are, (1) “ Atheism ;” 
(2) “ Epicurism;” (3) “ Stoicism ;” (4) 
“ The belief in Fortune;” (5) “ Libertin- 
ism ;” (6) “ The doctrine of the Jesuits ;” 
(7) “The doctrine of the Arminians.” 
Among the “ precious truths” deducible 
therefrom, are such as these: that “‘God’s 
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decree is the rule of his efficiency ,” that 
‘‘ God’s efficiency is answerable unto his 
decree ;” that “ the second cause acts, and 
doth its actions as properly, really, and 
formally, as if (upon a supposition, which 
yet is impossible) there were no first 
cause ;” that “the first cause acts, and 
doth all things as properly, and really, as 
if there were no second cause ; that what- 
ever dark aspects the government of God 
presents, ‘so much hath he revealed, as 
that he who believeth, and walketh ac- 
cording to the rule, need not be afraid of 
his secret will. Both the decree, and the 
execution thereof (though yet unknown 
as touching infinite particulars) are for 
him, not against him.” 

The book abounds in gems of thought 
tersely expressed—fitted to point an ar- 
gument, or furnish a motto. The compli- 
ment which John Cotton pays to the au- 
thor’s style, in his preliminary address 
“to the judicious Christian reader,” is 
richly merited. ‘Moreover, says he, 
(after praising the “ exactness of the mat- 
ter”) “that which adorneth the exactness 
of the matter of this discourse, is, pithy 
brevity, compacting as many things as 
words together.” And he adduces the 
following singular, but highly significant 
illustration of the practical power of such 
a style of writing. “The schoolmen 
(though they be none of the soundest di- 
vines) yet of late years, have crept (for a 
time) into more’ credit amongst schools, 
than the most judicious and Orthodox of 
our best new writers (Luther, Calvin, 
Martyr, Bucer,) and the rest; and their 
books were much more vendible, and at a 
far greater price. But what or where- 
in lay their preéminence? Not in the 
light of divine grace (whereof most of 
them were wholly destitute ;) nor in the 
skill in tongues and polite literature, 
(wherein they were barbarians ;) nor in 
their deeper insight into the holy Scrip- 
tures (in which they were less conversant, 
than in Peter Lombard and Aristotle ;) 
but in their rational disputes with distinct 
solidity and succinct brevity.” , 
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But perhaps the most remarkable fact 
which this old volume discloses to the 
present generation, is, that there was a 
generation here once who could actually 
read a work of such profundity with 
edification and profit. That this was 
the case is presumptively evident from 
the author’s testimony concerning his 
own people, whose mental capabilities 
he had doubtless ascertained in the course 
of a fourteen years’ ministry among them. 
In his prefatory address to “ The Church 
and inhabitants of Ipswich,” for whose 
spiritual benefit the treatise was more 
particularly constructed, he says, “ Men 
need strong meat, as well as babes need 
milk; though he who is but a babe hath 
not the knowledge of a man, yet babes rest 
not in being babes. I have endeavored 
to say something that might entertain the 
stronger, yet so as (I hope,) I have 
scarce said anything that weaker capaci- 
ties may not with due attention attain 
unto.” So far as this was true of the Ips- 
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wich people, it was probably true of their 
neighbors also—the population generally, 
who were then planting these New: Eng- 
land towns. And the book itself gives 
internal evidence in support of Mr. Nor- 
ton’s testimony; for while it shows no 
signs of ever having been in the hands of 
a minister, or out of the family with whom 
it was found, the corrections made in 
its blundering typography, and other 
pen-and-ink traces on the margin of 
leaves, plainly denote attentive reading. 
Certainly “there were giants in those 
days,”—-not among the ministers and mag- 
istrates only, but among the common peo- 
ple—intellectual giants; or an edition of 
such an abstruse and deeply metaphysi- 
cal treatise on Christian theology would 
never have been published; or if pub- 
lished, could never have been sold, “as a 
help for the begetting and establishing of 
the faith” among the inhabitants of a coun- 
try parish. 





AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL STATISTICS FOR 1858. 


BY REY. ALONZO H. QUINT. 


“| have again numbered Israel,” wrote 
a clergyman, on sending the statistics of 
his church, “ but by what authority I 
know not, nor whether it will expose me 
to the divine displeasure.” Whether our 
annual denominational numberings—now 
finished—shall expose us “ to the divine 
displeasure,” depends upon the motives 
which have prompted us and the use we 
make of the figures. If it is to minister 
to our denominational pride; or to take 


to ourselves the credit for our increase; 


or to cause reliance upon man instead of 
God; or to allow us to feel that numbers 
may take the place of personal activity, 
we have sinned. But if it be done with 
a desire to praise God for what he has 
done for us; to ascertain what the Cause 
can rightfully ask of this organized 
army; to mourn over the poor results 


achieved by so many thousands of be- 
lievers, as to pecuniary contributions, 
ministerial supply, conversions of sinners ; 
to see in what part of the broad field the 
laborers need help, and where “ waste 
places” need to be occupied; if we al- 
ways bear in mind that these figures rep- 
resent souls, and their varying positions 
signify the changing relations of immor- 


tal spirits, then we do well to number our 


churches. Nor is it unwholesome, but a 
matter greatly to be desired, that Congre- 
gationalists cultivate a denominational 
(not sectarian) spirit; that they cherish 
such an esprit du corps as shall make 
their name a definite term, expressive of 
a definite meaning, and give form, shape 
and life to distinct denominational plans 
in all departments of religious activity ; 
while at the same time, they will fight no 
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less boldly, nor stand side by side less 
harmoniously with other parts of the 
great army of believers, for having their 
own officers and discipline. 

But any alarm as to an exact enumera- 
tion is needless; no such census yet ex- 
ists. A melancholy approximation is all 
that can be had as to the condition of the 
denomination. To this unhappy result 
various causes contribute: Our scattered 
churches send their statistics through 
State organizations, and in several States 
no such organization exists; where such 
do exist, that attribute, of which a learned 
Divine says original sin consists, renders 
great numbers of Pastors and Clerks re- 
morselessly negligent; when reports are 
made, they are often as definite as the 
weather predictions, covering a whole 
month in the Almanac, “ expect—foul— 
weather—about—this—time ;” it is a mel- 
ancholy fact that not a few Pastors know 
less as to how many souls they have cov- 
enanted to watch over, than as to the 
state of things in Borrioboola-Gha. When 
we add the fact that churches are not sel- 
dom reported, without even the statement 
of the fact, in other than their own States; 
that there are a large number of churches 
unconnected with Associations or Con- 
ferences; that in several States our 
churches are mixed up with Presbyterian- 
ism, on that “self-denying ordinance” of 
Congregationalists, the “ Plan of Union,” 
it is sufficiently evident that the ascertain- 
ing of our numbers, either of churches or 
members, is a “ Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties.” 

The following digest, therefore, while 


evidence of good intentions, must not be. 
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honored as infallible. Taking the statis- 
tics of the various State bodies as the 
groundwork, we have estimated the un- 
reported churches from their last previ- 
ous (or successive) reports ; have trans- 
ferred reported churches from States 
where they do not belong to States where 
they do belong ; have sorted out Presby- 
terian churches in all known cases; have 
re-footed up the bulk of the statistics, and 
corrected the errors thereby discovered ; 
have corresponded with various well- 
informed people, and have exercised our 
own knowledge by way of modification, 
in all cases where we were gifted that 
way. The differences from the published 
results which thus appear, the errors 
which may still exist, and the great im- 
perfections herein exhibited, may be at- 
tributed to the sadly chaotic state in which 
our statistics are annually presented to 
the public ; of the statistical merits or de- 
merits, and of the remedy for the latter, 
we propose to say something at another 
time. 

The Marne Conference Minutes (which 
stand at the head, a model, as a historical 
document,) furnish its statistics in excel- 
lent shape, although the summary is de- 
fective in two or three particulars. Sup- 
plying the wanting columns, transferring a 
N. H. Church to the N. H. tables, and 
sending another Church home to New 
Brunswick, we find 242 churches, organ- 
ized into 14 County Conferences, which 
are composed of both clergy and laymen 
as they ought to be, and united into a 
General Conference, whose statistics for 
1857 and 1858 compare as follows : 














CHURCHES. MInIsTERS. 
Year. Withpastor. With st.sup. Vacant. Toran. Pastors. St. sup. Others. Tora. 
1857 89 96 53 238 89 72 46 207 
1858 89 98 55 242 89 76 36 201 
Caurce MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. Baptisms. q 
A ~ A AB. 


Year. Males. Fem. TOTAL. 
1857 4,525 9,608 16,648 
1858 4,924 10,481 17,699 


‘ ¢ + en, 
Absent. Prof. Let. Toran. D’th. Dis. Exc. Toran. Ad. Inf. Scnoot. 
2,466 452 243 
2,537 1,407 478 1,885 294 550 45 889 689 311 19,425 


695 265 294 23 582 205 256 18,672 





Showing a net gain of 4 churches, 1054 members, 753 in the Sabbath Schools, 
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and an excess of 1190 in the additions in 
1857-8 over those in 1856-7, a partial ex- 
hibition of the result of recent revivals. 

“ Males” and “ Females” are but par- 
tially reported, but we insert the figures 
to show the proportion of one to the 
other. The columns of “Church mem- 
bers” refer to the time of taking the enu- 
meration; the “additions,” ‘ removals” 
and “baptisms” cover the one year pre- 
vious. 

In the above figures it will be noticed 
that 76 stated supplies minister to 98 
churches ; this is accomplished by having 
one man officiate at several contiguous 
places: this method is being adopted in 
other States, and is admirably fitted not 
only to relieve destitutions but also to 
destroy dependence on eleemosynary in- 
stitutions. It will be seen, also, that the 
average membership of the churches is 
73 and a fraction ; 89 of the churches ex- 
ceed this membership, and 153 fall below 
it. An examination will disclose the fact 
that 210 incorporated places are supplied 
with churches (two towns uniting, in five 
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cases,) so that an equal number are 
still unsupplied with churches of our de- 
nomination; six churches are recorded as 
having “no ordinances ;” two others are 
ominously stated to have made “ no re- 
port for several years ;” 18 churches have 
less than ten members each. All of these 
matters are in the province of that noble 
institution the “ Maine Missionary Socie- 
ty,” which has done and is doing much 
for the Cause in that State. 

According to the New Hampsnire 
Minutes, every Church is reported, and 


‘a very decided improvement over the 


statistics of 1857 is exhibited; all the 
points about which we wish to learn are 
clearly set forth. To ascertain the com- 
parative condition of the churches, we 
build up the waste places in the statistics 
of 1857, correct certain errors in the ad- 
dition of columns, in 1858, add a Church 
reported in the Maine figures in each 
year, and subtract, in each year, those 
Presbyterian churches which, though ex- 
cellent in their way, do not walk in our 
way, and we have the following results : 

















CHURCHES. MINISTERS. 
Year. With pastor. With st. sup. Vacant. TorTAL. Pastors. St. sup. Others. TOoTAL. 
1857 93 54 38 185 93 54 27 174 
1858 86 66 32 184 86 64 31 181 
CHurcH MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. Baptisms. 
a a - a a ss Sas. 
Year. Males. Fem. Torat. Absent. Prof. Let. Torau. D’th. Dis. Exc. Torat. Ad. Inf. Scnoot. 
1857 5,691 12,009 19,179 .... 6583 334 917 312 421 18 749 276- 273 ...... 


1858 6,571 11,880 20,363 3,371 1,300 456 1,756 399 


624 27 1,054 660 373 20,868 





According to these statistics, churches 
of our denomination are found in 167 of 
the towns or other incorporated places in 
New Hampshire, leaving 72 unsupplied ; 
in quite a number of the remaining, either 
stated supplies are located or Home Mis- 
sionaries employed. The average mem- 
bership of the churches is 110 and a frac- 
tion ; 75 exceed this membership, and 109 
fall below it; one Church only, has less 
than 10 members; 104 have less than 100 
members each; 2 churches have each 
between 400 and 500, and one exceeds 


500. The reports of the churches are 
made through 14 clerical Associations. 
It is a luxury to turn from the meagre, 


‘defective, ungainly statistics which VER- 


MONT furnished in 1857, to the excellent 
tables of 1858, and to find them in the 
handsomest pamphlet of our whole series. 
It is unfortunate that 22 reports this year 
are old ones copied, but 39 were similarly 
situated the year. before. A few church- 
es are not reported, whose want it is easy 
to supply, with the following result : 
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CHURCHES. 


MINISTERS. 








Year. With pastor. With st. sup, Vacant. Torat. —" ae sup. Others. Tora. 
5 9 


1857 69 71 53 193 


55 194 


1858 66 83 41 190 67 78 50 195 





CuurcH MEMBERS. 


ADDITIONS. 


REMOVALS. Baptisms. 





Year. Males. Fem. Tora. Absent. Prof. Let. 
1857 3,838 6,870 17,214 2,140 315 301 
1858 5,404 10,307 19,656 2,476 715 405 


= _—_—_ AB. 

TotaL. D’th. Dis. Exc. Toran. Ad. Inf. Scuoot. 
616 205 326 16 747 .. ccccece 
1120 334 480 15 811 338 257 13,763 





Showing a net loss of 3 churches, and a 
gain of 2,442 members, and that 504 more 
persons were received in 1857-8, than in 
1856-7. 

Three churches have less than 10 mem- 
bers each; 5 churches number between 
$00 and 400; and one exceeds 400. The 
average is 103 and a fraction ; 67 churches 
have 100 or more each, and 123 have 
less. 

The experience of New Hampshire 
and Vermont exhibits in a marked degree 
the true dependence of the churches. For 
several years previous, steadily decreas- 
ing numbers had filled Christians with 
alarm; a year has passed by, and al- 
though the tide of emigration has not 
been “ turned,” the “ captivity of Jacob” 
has been, and the numbers show that the 
true reliance of churches is upon the power 
of the Holy Ghost. 

The statistics of the MASSACHUSETTS 
General Association, although they go to 


press in July, are made up only to the 
1st of January preceding; hence they do 
not exhibit the result of the revivals; 
those will appear in the statistics now col- 
lecting. The tables show, however, that 
the denomination is as strong and grow- 
ing in its earliest American home, as ever, 
although its increase in churches by no 
means equals that which followed the ex- 
pulsion of our people from the homes of 
their fathers thirty years ago. The ex- 
act facts it is now comparatively easy to 
ascertain, as every Church in quasi-con- 
nection with the General Association is 
reported in the tables, and the two others 
are well known—a result attributable to 
the statistical plans in which Massachu- 
setts has taken the lead; out of the 6720 
specific items due in the tables, only 44 are 
in any way defective, and of these, 26 be- 
long to 2 churches which failed to report 
additions, &c., but which probably meant 
“ none.” 














CHURCHES. MINISTERS. 
Year. With pastor. With st. sup. Vacant. Torat. Pastors. St. sup. Others. TOTAL. 
1857 342 60 75 477 352 60 157 567 
1858 349 63 70 482 358 63 165 586 
Cuukco MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. Baptisms. 





Year. Males. Fem. ‘TorTAL. Absent. Prof. Let. 


. AB. 
Tota. D’th. Dis. Exe. Torat. Ad. Inf. Scuoor. 


1857 21,057 45,548 65,094 10,389 1,848 1,710 3,558 1,181 1,849 155 3,185 795 1,370 70,502 
1858 21,426 46,668 69,466 10,614 2,993 2,027 2,020 1,135 1,949 87 3171 1293 1,411 73,210 





Showing a net gain of 5 churches, 1,352 
members, and 2,708 in Sabbath Schools, 
and that 1,478 more were received to the 
churches in 1857, than in 1856. 

Of the Massachusetts churches, seven, 
at least, have only a nominal existence. 
Of the whole number, 198 have less than 
100 members each; 177 have 100 and 
not 200; 63 have 200 and not 300; 31 


“have 800 and not 400; 7 have 400 and 


not 500; 3 have 500 and not 600; 1 has 
600 and not 700; 1 has 700 and not 800, 
and 1 has 800. In 26 towns, there appear 
to be no churches of our denomination, 
but there is evangelical preaching in all 
of these, and in most of them are Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists who are constitu- 
ent parts of accessible churches in adjoin- 
ing towns. Massachusetts Congregation- 
alism is still able, under the blessing of 
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God, to hold its own, even while it sends 
out its swarms to new States, or raises up 
under its sturdy training those who be- 
come the most stalwart men of Presbyte- 
rianism. 

The Evangelical Consociation of RHODE 
IsLAND numbers 21 churches, with no 
intermediate Associations or Consocia- 
tions. In the statistics of 1858, for which 
we waited patiently, all the churches, save 
one, report themselves. Of that one, a 
friend writes us, “it [the blank] is not 
the fault of .... our Statistical Secre- 
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tary, nor of the rest of us. We have 
tried hard enough to wrench statistics 
from a rock.” A Church which is guilt- 
less of ordinary courtesy should leave the 
Consociation. While the table is greatly 
improved over that of last year, thus one 
Church mars its fair look. We commend 
to all concerned, Ecclesiastes x : 1. 

The Church in Fall River has left the 
Consociation; but as it is not reported 
elsewhere, we keep it in its old place this 
year ; and, filling up defects, we find mat- 
ters thus: 














CHURCHES. MINISTERS. 
Year. With pastor. With st. sup. Vacant. Torat. Pastors.  8t. sup. Others. TOTAL. 
1857 17 3 2 22 17 3 ree: 20 
1858 17 3 2 22 17 3 sais 20 
CauRcH MEMBERS. ApprTions. REMOVALS. Baptisms. 





Year. Males. Fem. 
1857 eoee 
1858 


Toran. Absent. Prof. Let. 
2. 2 6 


itt. ae oa 


ree“ 
Torat. D’th. Dis. ‘ten ToraL. Ad, inf. Senet 
1244 33 6 2 90 27 384 4,210 
296 49 72 12 1383 106 45 4,126 





Showing a gain of 153 members, a loss of 
84 in Sabbath Schools, and that the num- 
ber of additions in 1857, was double the 
number in 1856. 

The R. I. churches average 154 mem- 
bers each; 9 exceed that number; 7 
churches have less than 50 each; of which 
one has less than 20. 

The ConNnECTICUT statistics, which are 
too good not to be better, have all the 
columns desired except ‘ Sabbath Schools,’ 
and several that are neither ornamental 


heterogeneous arrangement of towns and 
Associations, the irreconcilableness of ta- 
bles and summary, the far greater num- 
ber of unreporting churches, and that ab- 
sence of ciphers which leaves usin painful 
suspense, whether the blanks signify hon- 
esty, ignorance, or laziness,—render these 
tables less satisfactory than those of the 
other N. E. States. Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve that we have supplied the wanting 
figures with sufficient care to make the 
following comparison reliable : 

















nor useful. The absence of indexes, the 
CHURCHES. MINISTERS. 

Year. With pastor. With st. sup, Vacant. Torat. Pastors. 8t. sup. Others. Tora. 

1857 196 4 42 283 45 120 

1858 177 37 68 282 180 37 115 331 

CnuRcH MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. Removals. Baptisms. 
—__o:,: cl a, AB. 

Year. Males. ‘oTAL. Absent. Prof. Let. Toran. D’th. Dis. Exc. Toran. Ad. Inf. Sonoot. 
1857 11,429 9, 026 rs 967 3,115 939 745 48 891 75 1,514 372 760 ...0.. 


1858 10, 823 21, 969 42. 073 3,118 925 766 


1,691 608 839 48 1,495 360 713 





Showing a loss of one Church, and of 894 
members. 

The Connecticut churches average, 
each 145 and a fraction; 104 (perhaps 
more,) exceed this number; 3 churches 
have less than 20 members each, none 
less than 10. There are 15 Associations. 

il 


Congregationalism in New York is in 
a peculiar position. On the one hand a 
large number of churches (about 100,) 
are Independent, and on the other, about 
125 are connected with Presbyterianism 
through the “ entangling Alliance.” Be- 
tween these stand those churches which 
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are connected with the GENERAL Asso- 
CIATION ; and of these latter only can re- 
ports be had. The very creditable Min- 
utes recently issued furnish a good degree 
of knowledge as to the statistics, although 
the churches locatedin New Jersey should 
have their position stated; and those of 
that State and of Pennsylvania should 
have a separate place in the Summary ; 
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this source of error (which leads the 
“ Year Book ” to enumerate these church- 
es twice,) will, with some others, be cor- 
rected in due time by the faithful Statisti- 
cal Secretary, who has already, to our 
knowledge, overcome great and peculiar 
obstacles in his department. Making 
these changes, and correcting an error or 
two, we find the comparison thus : 














CHURCHES. MINISTERS. 
Year. With pastor. With st. sup. Vacant. Toran. Pastors. St. sup. Others. Tora. 
124 61 175 44 85 45 174 
1858 45 107 26 178 45 72 68 185 
CuurcH MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. Baptisms. . 
~ on A AB 





Year. Males. Fem. 
1857 4,708 8,116 14,682 848 757 633 
1858 5,392 9,467 16,778 1,003 1,694 707 


Torat. Absent. Prof. Let. 


, 4 ——e—_—_ . 
ToTaL. D’th. Dis. Exc. Tota. Ad. Inf. Scuoon. 
1,476 152 524 61 883 268 387 10,487 
2,401 197 678 48 923 747 478 11,921 





Showing a net gain of 3 churches, of 
2,096 members, and of 1,434 in Sabbath 
Schools, and that 925 more persons united 
with the churches in 1857-8, than in 
1856-7. 

The average membership of the New 
York churches (which are formed into 12 
Associations,) is 94 and a fraction; 64 
churches exceed that number; one—the 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, reports 1,063 
members, by which it appears to be the 
second in size of all our churches, unless 


Oberlin, Ohio, has fallen back since 1857, 
when it reported 1,426. 

Almost our only information as to Con- 
gregationalism in NEw JERSEY is derived 
from the New York statistics, where we 
find three churches which we infer to be 
located in New Jersey, although, by some 
remarkable oversight, no intimation of that 
fact appears. The three are the churches 
in Chester, Newark and Patterson ; anoth- 
er is reckoned in the “ Year Book,” with 
38 members; these statistics compare thus: 

















CHURCHES. MINISTERS. 

Year. With pastor. With st. sup. Vacant. Torat. Pastors. St. sup. Others. ToTaL. 

1857 3 oe oe 3 3 ee 1 4 

1858 4 eo oe 4 4 oe 1 6 

CuurcH MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. Baptisms. 

, a iia A 7 A —_, AB. 
Year. Males. Fem. Torar. Absent. Prof. Let. Toran. D’th. Dis. Exc. Torat, Ad. Inf. Scuoot. 
1857 221 418 639 15 2 30 54 5 oe 23 9 10 300 
1858 227 463 728 31 1138 28 141 #216 23 «4 42 48 13 450 





Showing a gain of 89 members, and of 
150 in Sabbath Schools. 

PENNSYLVANIA is another State where 
Congregationalism hardly has a “local 
habitation and a name.” We are aware 
of no organization to bind the churches 
together, and hence there are no com- 
plete reports. Some few churches, how- 
ever, bordering on the New York fron- 


tier, are included in the General Associa- 
tion of that state, and one (Conneaut,) in 
that of Ohio. Others are enumerated in 
the Congregational Year Book; from these 
sources we compile the following, noting 
that for only the 6 churches found in the 
N. Y. Minutes, and the one in those of 
Ohio, are additions, &c., given, and for 
the last named, only in 1857. 
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CHURCHES. MINISTERS. 

Year. With pastor. With st.sup. Vacant. ToTAL. Pastors.  &8t. sup. Others. ToraL. 

1857 2 8 6 16 2 1 19 

1858 oe ee oo 27 oo es eo 22 

CHuRcH MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. Baptisms. 

- A — ~ . “~ — AB, 
Year. Males. Fem. ‘Torat. Absent. Prof. Let. Totau. D’th. Dis. Exc. Torat. Ad. Inf. ScHoot. 
1857 ecco § eeee j oe 2 it 13° oe 15 1 oe 9 325 
1858 coos coee 1,440 oe 24 10 bt a 4 13 2 cece 





At no distant period we propose publish- 
ing an account which shall be of some 
service. 

The Onto General Conference, which 
was organized at Mansfield, Jan. 24, 
1852, unites the bulk of the Congrega- 
tional churches of that state; but “ our 
Minutes,” writes the Statistical Secretary, 
“ are not published, and, in all probability, 


will not be this year.” Under these cir- 
cumstances we have concluded to insert 
the entire Summary for 1858, which we 
have procured through the courtesy of 
Rev. Henry Cowles, of Oberlin. 

The statistics for 1857, (every column of 
which we were obliged to add up for our- 
selves,) were as follows: 












































CHURCHES. MINISTERS. 
With pastors. With st. sup. Vacant. TorTAL. Pastors. St sup. Others. Tora. 
38 40 30 108 31 36 37 107 
Caurcnh MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. Baptisms. 

- A ~ r A . c A ,_—— Sas. 
Males. Fem. Totat. Absent. Prof. Let. Torat. D’th. Dis. Exc. Torat. Ad. Inf. Scnoor. 
129 coos 8,774 aver 281 267 765 50 248 #16 313 87 82 6,734 

For 1858: covering, as before, from July 1, to July 1. 
MINISTERS. Money Raised. 

ConFERENCcES, &0., Churches. Pastors. St. sup. Tora. Parish uses.  Benev. Torat. 
1. Grand River Association, 12 1 4 5 $3,870 $439 $4,309 
2. North East Conference, 18 0 8 8 3,418 1,125 4,543 
3. Cleveland sie 14 6 9 15 11,893 1,223 13,116 
4. Puritan oF 12 2 9 1l 8,152 1,535 9,687 
5. Medina sh 7 1 4 5 1,850 441 2,291 
6. Central North Association, 13 5 2 7 10,753 1,317 12,070 
7. Marietta Conference, 10 6 3 8 3,295 1,234 4,529 
8. Miami, ae 8 3 6 8 22,745 1,777 24,522 

Total in Conferences, 94 23 44 67 65,976 9,091 75,067 
9. Not in Conference, 20 I 13 14 5,702 12,724 18,426 

Torat. 114 2% 67 81 $71,678 $21,815 $93,493 ° 
ConrER- Cu. MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. Baptisms. 

ENCES. A ~ + “ . A Sas. 

Males. Fem. Toran. Absent. Prof. Let. Toran. D’th. Dis. Exe. Toran. Ad. Inf. ScHoon. 

1. 233 392 625 82 47 30 77° 7 24 4 35 17 O 385 

2. 307 397 797 48 33 80 63 15 19 0 34 9 16 925 

3. 897 1,160 2,058 81 145 102 247 8 lll 6 124 43 I1 734 

4, 297 692 949 68 40 33 73 12 34 4 60 6 26 875 

5. ill 166 277 24 bl 4 11 2 13 4 19 3 3 385 

6. 129 241 678 47 57 42 99 8 44 8 60 4 17 559 

ke 214 403 617 125 32 «19 61 4 49 6 659 16 2 413 

8. 203 379 726 69 47 76 128 4 43 0 47 #+10 29 902 
Total. 2,391 3,730 6,727 544 408 336 744 60 337 381 428 108 122 6178 

9. 292 634 941 46 22 37 59 14 34 6 654 17 2 938 

—— —_—_— —_—_— — ——— ee __ ee) —_— 
ToTAu.2,683 4,260 7,668 590 430 373 803 74 371 37 482 125 142 6116 
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Showing an apparent gain of 6 churches, 
and an apparent loss of 1,106 members ; 
but of this last we have no certainty, inas- 
much as the papers furnished us do not 
tell how many churches are unreported 
in 1858, while all in 1857 were reported. 
InprANA is another obscure field. It 
has a General Association, but does not 
yet publish its statistics. In 1857 it had 
83 churches, of which 18 were vacant; 
the 20 remaining were supplied by 14 
-ministers, with 1,178 members. We pre- 
sume we should not greatly err, to insert 
the same number of members the present 
year, though from advance sheets, we see 
that the Year Book gives but 30 churches 
and 788 members. Some of these chur- 
ches are now in an encouraging state of 
prosperity, but the most are scattered, 
weak in numbers and resources, misre- 
presented by their enemies and misun- 


derstood by the world. Of Congregation- 
alism in Indiana, probably the sentence 
printed in our school-boy Atlases, on the 
interior of Africa, would do very well: 
“ This country has never been explored.” 

If “to err is human,” the ILuiNoIs 
General Association is richly endowed 
with humanity ; their statistics are a tissue 
of errors from beginning to end. Out of 
nine Associations, only one is added up 
with tolerable correctness—a fact which 
reconciles us to the absence of addition in 
the Summary. Unless it is the way they 
add out there, we cannot account for a 
publication which, evidently, nobody ever 
had charge of. An amount of labor 
worthy of a better cause, gives us the fol- 
lowing, which includes one,Church from 
the Wisconsin Minutes, and excludes St. 
Louis, Mo. : 





CHURCHES. 


MINISTERS. 





Year. With pastor. With st. sup. Vacant. Torat. Pastors. St. sup. Others. ToTaL. 
1857 128 29 157 129 e 
1858 128 81 169 124 28 152 


34 163 





CuurcH MEMBERS. 


ADDITIONS. 


REMOVALS. Baptisms. 
~ —s 


— AP. 





Year. Males. Fem. Torat. Absent. Prof. jet 


1857 sees see R eece 4 
1858 3,167 4,766 10,250 1,472 1,214 1,077 


Toran. D'th. Dis. Exc. ToTat. Ad. Inf. Scaoot. 
1,303 92 6512 26 630 336 8,721 
2,291 88 625 34 747 351 291 10,139 





Showing a net gain of 2 churches, 940 
members, and 1,418 in Sabbath Schools. 
The Illinois churches seem to average 65 
and a fraction ; 31 churches exceed 100 
in membership, of which 4 exceed 200, 
and one of the four exceeds 300. The 
figures show at least a good degree of 
progress in the State. 

The MicuiGAN statistics for 1858, re- 
mind us very strongly of the boy whom a 
traveller found loitering about, minus a 
certain very useful garment; “ where’s 
your shirt, my boy?” said he. “ Moth- 


er’s washing it,” was the reply, uttered in 
decidedly contemptuous tones. ‘“ Wash- 
ing it! Haven’t you more than one shirt ?” 
said the traveller. “Would ye have a 
fellow have a thousand shirts?” was the 
surly and conclusive answer. The Mich- 
igan statistics furnish two columns, with a 
sovereign disdain of the other items which 
other Bodies waste paper upon. Those 
two will be discovered by examining the 
following table, in which, by ingenious 
arrangement, we have manufactured sev- 
eral columns: 














CHURCHES. MINISTERS. 

. With pastor. With st. sup. Vacant. Toran. Pastors. St. sup. Others. ToraL. 
i en 35 110 61 23 84 
1858 86 29 115 76 14 90 

CuurncH MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. Baptisms. . 
“~ on - AB. 





Year. Males. 
1857 wcce = oeee eooe 295 
1858 cece cove 6,188 eee nae wee 


Fem. ‘Toran. Absent. Prof. Let. 
5 303 


~ + _o—, 
TotaL. D’th. Dis. Exec. Torat. Ad. Inf. Scuoot. 
fe: OF 20l 20 BOS «5 cs cove 


ee eee ee eee ee ee eece 
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By which we learn there has been a gain 
of 614 members, and a great decline in 
statistical energy. 

The Wisconsin Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Convention unites 130 Con- 
gregational churches in Wisconsin, 1 
Congregational Church in Illinois, and 1 
in Minnesota, with 23 Presbyterian 
churches. The union of the two denomi- 
nations can hardly be very perfect, inas- 
much as there are 25 Old School and 44 
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New School Presbyterian churches be- 
sides. The wisdom of the union is none 
of our business, but the figures are; and 
we are particularly obliged to the Statis- 
tical Secretary for, this year, designating 
the denominational character of each 
Church. Transferring the two churches 
to their respective States, adding two 
from the Minnesota statistics, subtracting 
the Presbyterians in each year, and fill- 
ing up defects, we find the following : 














CHURCHES. MunistTeRrs. 
Year. With pastor. With st. sup. Vacant. Torai., Pastors, St. sup. Others. TOTAL. 
1857 24 77 30 131 22 74 23 129 
1858 17 92 23 132 17 82 33 132 
CuurcH MEMBERS. AppITIons. REMOVALS. Baptisms. 
A A A comment Sas. 





Year. Males. Fem. 
1857 seee cove 


5,915 see. 492 598 
po eras f 


526 1,078 763 


ToraL. Absent. Prof. Let. 


ToraL. D’th. Dis. Exe. Torau. ‘na. Inf. ScHoot. 
1,090 59 359 34 452 166 218 6,242 
1,841 73 391 658 622 401 353 7,518 





Showing a net gain of one Church, 1,327 
members, 2,276 in Sabbath Schools, and 
that the number of persons joining by 
profession in the latter year, was more 
than double that of the former. The 


churches average, each, 54 and a fraction. 

The Iowa statistics are not as good as 
they will be next year, but they might be 
a great deal worse. The eight Associa- 
tions foot up as follows : 





CHURCHES. 


MINISTERS. 








Year. With pastor. With st. sup. Vacant. 
1857 10 58 36 


TOTAL. Pastors, 
104 10 


St. sup. Others, TOTAL. 
56 17 83 





1858 13 59 48 120 13 59 33 105 
CaurcH MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. Baptisms. ‘ 
A a ~ AB. 





Year. Males. Fem. 
1857 cece coco 3,042 cco 


1858 sooo cooe 4,123 aoe 506 427 


ToTaL. Absent. Prof. Let. 
193 393 


- —_—_“ 
TotaL. D’th. Dis. Exc. Toran. Ad. Inf. Scuoot. 
696 39 193 13 245 48 95 2,743 
933 27 217 21 265 156 139 4,118 





The statistics of the MINNESOTA Gen- 
eral Conference for 1857, included only 
one point, viz: that of the number of 
churches, which, excluding the Wisconsin 


churches, was 31. The Minutes for the 
present year have not been issued; but 
the Statistical Secretary furnishes us the 
following summary for 1858 : 














CHURCHES. MINISTERS. 
Year. With pastor. With opr Vacant.  Torat. Pastors. St. sup. ” Others. TorAaL. 
i 0ltCt(“K ttt ( ase (tsa 2 
CHURCH MEMBERS. Apprmons. REMOVALS. Baptisms. 





‘ ~ —_ AB. 
Year. Males, Fem. Toran. Absent. Prof. Let. Torat. D’th. Dis. Exc. Toran Ad. Inf. ScHooL. 


1858 474 624 998 71 127 267 


394 56 385 .. 40 40 39 .... 





We are aware of but one Congrega- 
tional Church in Missourtr; that of Dr. 
Post in St. Louis, which is reported, or 
purports to be, in the Illinois Minutes. In 


1857, this Church reported 160 members ; 
11 additions by profession, and five by let- 
ter; one removed by death, and two by 
dismission. In 1858, it makes no report. 
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There appear to have been, in 1857, 5 
churches in NEBRASKA, with 2 ministers 
and 92 members; the advance sheets of 
the Year Book inform us that in 1858 
there are 8 churches, with 4 ministers, 
and 144 members. 

The General Association of KANsAs, 
from the recent date of its origin, and 
other causes easily understood, furnishes 
no very satisfactory statistics. According 
to the statistics of 1857, there were 8 
churches, having 7 pastors or stated sup- 
plies, with 85 members,—two of the 
churches making no report. There were 
also 3 Societies without churches, and six 
ministers. This number of churches dif- 
fers from the number as given in last 
year’s Year Book, where several preach- 
ing stations, or Societies, are inserted as 
churches. For the present year we have 
no other information than that contained 
in the Year Book for 1859, which may 
perhaps need modification from the cause 
above alluded to, and which gives 18 
churches, 13 ministers, and 139 members. 
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According to last year’s Year Book, 
there appear to have been 13 churches in 
OREGON, and 10 ministers. At the ses- 
sion of the Oregon Association, held at 
Forest Grove, Washington County, it ap- 
peared that Oregon contains eight Congre- 
gational churches, 18 stations, 284 Church 
members, and 238 in the Sabbath Schools. 
This apparent falling off is evidently due 
to an incorrect estimate the previous year. 

The statistics of CALIFORNIA are so 
painfully heterogeneous in their nature, 
both for 1857, and 1858, as almost to defy 
reduction to any order. Our sympathies 
with our brethren on the Pacific coast 
would be greatly heightened if they would 
furnish, a little more carefully, the infor- 
mation we need. ‘The publications of that 
General Association for the two years are 
entirely different from the statistics as pub- 
lished in the Year Books, as any one will 
see who will compare the reports of the 
latter with the following tables, which we 
have constructed with great misgivings: 

















CHURCHES. MINIsTERs. 

Year. With pastor. With st. sup. Vacant. ToTAt. Pastors. St. sup. Others. Torat. 

1857 3 6 3 12 6 6 15 

1858 8 4 4 ll 8 5 7 15 

CaurcH MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. Baptisms. 

- “~ + ~ A —_—_— AB. 
Year. Males. Fem. Torat. Absent. Prof. Let. Toran. D’th. Dis. Exc. Toran. Ad. Inf. Scoot. 
1857... ee 463 e° 6, “ube a) 26 hs apis bie ais; eas 536 
1858 .. oe 515 67 77 46 128 4 17 8 24 17 20 823 





The following tables contain a summary 
of the preceding statistics for the years 
1857, and 1858. That they are to be re- 
ceived with great allowance is evident 
from the foregoing remarks. It is also to 
be taken into consideration that in addi- 
tion to the number of churches enumer- 
ated below for 1858, there are at least 
225 other churches, Independent, or con- 
nected with Presbyterians; and also that 
243 of the 2,367 churches enumerated 
make no report of additions or losses. It is 
supposed, however, that the number of 
Church members is given with sufficient 


exactness, inasmuch as those who cannot 
be counted, are hardly worth counting. 
It will be seen, also, that in only a portion 
of the States do they have any children— 
a very surprising feature when we con- 
sider the rapid growth of our country. 

Outside of the United States the Year 
Book enumerates 79 churches in Canada, 
with 55 ministers and 3,712 members; six 
churches, four ministers, and 420 mem- 
bers in Jamaica, three churches and three 
ministers in New Brunswick, and two 
churches with two ministers in Nova 
Scotia. 
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THE CHURCHES AND MINISTERS IN 1857: 





CHURCHES. MINISTERS. 


ihe rs 


With pastor. With st.sup. Vacant. Torat. Pastors. St.sup. Others. TorTa.. 








Maine, 89 96 53 238 89 72 46 207 
New Hampshire, 93 64 38 185 93 54 27 174 
Vermont, 69 71 53 193 70 69 55 194 
Massachusetts, 342 60 75 477 =. 352 60 157 567 
Rhode Island, 17 3 2 22 17 3 eee 20 
Connecticut, 196 45 42 283 200 45 120 365 
New York, 124 61 175 44 85 45 174 
New Jersey, 3 ee ee 3 3 ee 1 4 
Pennsylvania, 16 2 8 26 16 2 1 19 
Ohio, 38 40 30 108 31 36 37 107 
Indiana, 20 13 33 14 oe 14 
Illinois, 128 29 157 129 34 163 
Michigan, 75 35 110 61 23 84 
Wisconsin, 24 77 30 131 22 .. 74 23 129 
Iowa, 10 58 36 104 10 56 17 83 
Missouri, 1 oe ee nf 1 oe ee 1 
Minnesota, ee ee ee 31 oe ee ee oe 
Nebraska, 2 ee 3 5 2 oe oe 2 
Kansas, 7 2 8. 12 oe 12 
Oregon, as ee oe 13 oe ee ee 10 
California, 3 6 3 12 3 6 6 15 

ToTaL, ecce cove 503 2,315 eee eoee cece 2,344 








THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE CHURCHES IN 1857, AND THEIR CHANGES THE 
YEAR PRECEDING : 





CaurcH MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. Baptisms. 
oo A ~ a ,e ~ ~—— Sas. 
Cans. Males. Fem. Toran. Absent. Prof. Let. Toran. D’th. Dis. Exc. Tor. Ad. Inf. Scuoor. 
Maine, 288 4,525 9,608 16,648 2,466 452 243 695 265 294 238 582 205 256 18,672 





N.H. 185 5,691 12,009 19,179 .... 6583 9834 917 3812 421 18 749.276 278 .... 
Vt. 198 8,888 6,870 17,214 2,140 3815 301 616. 205 326 16 747 ... 147 

Mass. 477 21,057 45,548 68,094 10,889 1,848 1,710 3,558 1,181 1,849 155 3,185 795 1,870 70,502 
R.1. ” eee) oo «8,241 ae 72 52-124 33 5 2 90 27 84 4,210 


Conn. 288 11,429 22,026 42,967 8,115 9389 745 1,684 648 891 751,514 872 760 .... 
N.Y. 175 4,708 8,116 14,682 848 757 633 1476 152 624 61 833 268 3887 10,487 
N. J. 8 221 418 639 15 24 800 Bt 6 1 .. 2 9 WW 300 
Penn, 26 2... oooe JO7L wore 2 ll 13 mee ee ale | eerie 9 825 
Ohio. 108 1,207 .... 8,774 «+e 281 267 765 248 15 8138 87 82 6,734 
Ind. SB avec sees DUIS ceive cee ves one 
I. 157 eeee eevee «69,810 ww SAD 754 1,808 
Mich. 110 .... eee 65,574 .... 295 803 6598 
Wisc. 31 .... «eo 5,915 .... 492 598 1,090 
Towa. 104 .... «sooo 8,642 «0. 198 893 696 


512 26 630 —336— 8,721 
WL 26 2B .. 8 oe wee 
859 384 452 166 218 6,242 
193 18 245 48 % 2,743 


:mBSSes: g 


Misso. 2 Sees, see 160 ase ll 5 16 . a ( ee 100 
Minn, S81 ico cove 644 eee a Meee) = ele ori ee ae tee 
Nebr. BD “uss  “stee OR nee ae is “ ais aly seat vba eal tee fake 
Kansas. 8 ese cove 85 cee ‘ia os ar aie? piso: (cael | ee eet fee wee 
Oregon. 1B ..se wees 260 wees *6 af és ee pa ea ee eee 
Calif. TB sacs oeee 463 nase oe aw én - meee aie. em as 536 





Tort, 2015 .... .... 90008 .... .. ..195006 .. .. .. 0061 
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THE CHURCHES AND MINISTERS IN 1858: 





CHURCHES. . MINISTERS. 


A ’ -" 


With pastor. With st.sup. Vacant. Toran. Pastors. St.sup. Others. Torat. 





Maine, 89 98 55 242 89 76 36 201 
New Hampshire, 86 66 32 184 86 64 31 181 
Vermont, 66 83 41 190 67 78 50 195 
Massachusetts, 349 63 70 482 358 63 165 586 
Rhode Island, 17 3 2 22 17 3 eee 20 
Connecticut, 177 37 68 282 180 37 115 331 
New York, 45 107 26 178 45 72 68 185 
New Jersey, 4 nies ee £ a ee 1 5 
Pennsylvania, ove eee ee 27 wee oe vee 22 
Ohio, eco eee aw 114 24 57 37 118 
Indiana, 16 eo 30 eee oe eee 16 
Illinois, 128 31 159 124 28 152 
Michigan, 86 29 115 76 14 90 
Wisconsin, 17 92 23 132 17 82 33 132 
Iowa, 13 59 48 120 13 59 33 105 
Missouri, 1 eve oe 1 1 ee ee 1 
Minnesota, 3 21 18 42 3 21 3 27 
Nebraska, ee coo oe 8 eee oe ese 4 
Kansas, eee ove ee 18 eee se coe 13 
Oregon, eee eee ee 8 wee ee eee 9 
California, 3 4 4 ll 3 5 ‘ 15 

Tora, 447 2,369 .... sees coos 2,408 








THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE CHURCHES IN 1858, AND THEIR CHANGES THE 
YEAR PRECEDING : 





Cxaurce MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. BaprisMs. 
. ¢ ~ ¢ A A Sas. 
Cans. Males. Fem. Toran. Absent. Prof. Let. Toran. D’th. Dis. Exc. Tot. Ad. Inf. Scnoor. 
Maine. 242 4,924 10,481 17,699 2,587 1,407 478 1,885 294 550 45 889 689 811 19,425 
N.H. 184 5,571 11,880 20,868 3,871 1,800 456 1,756 3899 624 271,054 660 373 20,868 
Vt. 190 5,404 10,307 19,656 2,476 715 405 1,120 3834 480 15 811 888 257 13,768 
Mass. 482 21,426 46,668 69,466 10,614 2,993 2,027 5,020 1,185 1,949 87 3,1711,2931,411 738,210 
R. I. BR snes, ,2860.,.1 EE, ope 19% 101 296 49 72 12 1383 106 45 4,126 
Conn. 282 10,828 21,969 42,073 3,118 925 766 1,691 608 889 481,495 860 718  .... 
N.Y. 178 6,892 9,467 16,778 1,003 1,694 707 2,401 197 678 48 923 747 478 11,921 
N.J. 4 227 463 728 81 118 28 141 15 #238 4 #42 «48°«218 450 
Penn. ae Scns cece, BE eso 24 10 84 p es 4 18 - See. 
Ohio, 114 2,683 4,260 7,668 590 430 3873 803 74 871 87 482 -125 142 6,116 
Ind. Sn. Secminks er a ax * Sehew es Mae wal ieee “ERR Re vee 
Til. 159 8,167 4,766 10,250 1,472 1,214 1,077 2,291 88 625 84 747 851 291 10,139 
Dil. BE ncce seve GRBS nce seve ene ag ee senitde> Ade abs 
Wis. 1BZnaee eevee 7,242 526 1,078 763 1,841 73 891 58 622 401 858 7,518 








Towa. 120 .... «.-. 4,123 2... 606 427 983 27 217 21 265 166 1389 4,118 
eM tee eM Lcbk aies.” “eee? Ragga” Bae “uae. acd aw “ERE See” — 
Minn, 42 474 624 998 Tl «#«12% «= 67 894 6 OB us Oe OO CRI. 
Nebr. S. s0ss atee 144 ss ccce ake sak. twee aR: ala oa) ene Daa vene 


Kansas. 18 1.16 cove | re rT she bAwKa ee. bse. ah Nes cese. See. ae 
Oregon. 18 ..1. sees 284 eee 14 ee ec 238 
Calif. Uae 515 67 77 46 123 4 17 8 2 17 2 823 


ToraL. 2,869 .... .... 230,094 coe one ooo SAPOR 26. ose )|©6— IO OUR se sve 
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From these tables there appear to be, at 
the present time, in the United States, 2,369 
Congregational churches, of whom 1,922 
have Pastors or stated supplies. These 
2,369 churches have 230,094 members, of 
whom 21,582 have been added during the 
last year, against 10,602 removals by 
death, dismission and otherwise. 

So far, then, as the foregoing statistics 
shed light upon the progress of Congre- 
gationalism among us for the period 
to which they refer, there seems to be a 
gain of 54 new churches, 64 ministers, 
and 9,762 Church members; there hav- 
ing been 951 more removals from the 
churches, and 8,077 more additions to 
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them, during 1857-8, than during 1856-7. 
There are also 56 fewer churches reported 
without the means of grace. In all prob- 
ability, the statistics next published— 
which will include the fruits of that great 
Revival with which God has so richly 
blessed the American churches—will shew 
much greater, and more gratifying tokens 
of advance. We trust that the science 
of statistics in the mean time may so com- 
mend itself to all proper authorities, that 
our labor—should we be gpared then to 
go over the same ground—may be lighter, 
and more thoroughly remunerative in its 
results. 








Doohs of Interest to Congregutionalists. 


It will be our object under this head to notice quarterly such agg ape works as 


promise to be of special interest to Congregational ministers and laymen. 


e cannot afford 


space—nor does it comport with the design of this Journal—to notice general literature.—EDs. 


Tue SansatH Hymn Boor: for the ser- 
vice of song in the House of the Lord.— 
Compiled by E. A. Park, D.D., Austin 
Phelps, D.D., and Lowell Mason, Doctor 
of Music. New York: Mason Bros. Bos- 
ton: J. E. Tilton & Co. 16mo. pp. 957. 


This volume contains 1,290 Hymns, 24 
Doxologies, 58 Selections for Chanting, 
and 128 pages of Indexes,—of which one is 
a Logical Classification of the Hymns; one, 
an Alphabetical Index of the Subjects of 
the Hymns; one, an Alphabetical Index of 
Subjects of the Selections for Chanting; 
one, a Biblical Index; one, an Index of the 
First lines of Hymns; one, an Index of the 
First lines of Stanzas; and one, an Index 
of Authors. 

This 16mo edition, which is in very clear 
type, and superior style, is sold at retail, in 
sheep binding, for one dollar. An edition 
in somewhat finer type, with the Hymns 
in double columns, will soon be issued, 
and will retail at about sixty-three cents. 
An edition with tunes adapted to the 
Hymns will also soon be published, at the 
retail price of one dollar and a quarter; and 
the tunes will also be printed by them- 
selves, in a volume which will retail at 
thirty-five, or fifty cents. 

12 


This Hymn Book has the advantage of 
having been for many years in preparation, 
in able hands. Its inception dates back to 
the best years of the life of the late Prof. 
B. B. Edwards, who, in company with one 
of the present editors, laid out the plan of 
such a book, and commenced collecting for 
it, in this country and in Europe. After 
Prof. Edwards’ lamented death, his distin- 
guished colleague carried on the labor, call- 
ing to his aid the culture and abilities of 
the two eminent men now connected with 
him in the work. 

The principles on which this Manual for 
the service of song has been prepared are 
thus noted by its publishers : 

1. It is designed to be a Manual of De- 
votion. 

2. It is designed to be a Manual of De- 
votion to the Redeemer. 

8. It is designed to be a Biblical guide 
and aid to Devotion. 

4, It contains a large number of the 
tried hymns of the Church. 

5. It contains some of the ripest fruits 
of modern Hymnology. 

6. Special effort has been made to secure 
for it some of the richest hymns on the 
most difficult subjects. 
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7. Special effort has been made to secure 
variety and appropriateness of subject and 
style. 

8. It contains a large number of hymns 
appropriate to special occasions. 

9. It is incidentally designed for use in 
the family, and in the choir. 

10. It has aimed at a decidedly lyrical 
character. 

11. Special effort has been made to se- 
lect for it those readings of hymns which 
are best in themselves, and best adapted to 
actual use in our churches. 

12. It has aimed to adopt the most lucid 
and natural arrangement of its hymns, and 
to furnish the fullest and most logical in- 
dexes. 

We regret that the necessarily narrow 
limits of a mere Book notice, like this, 
must wholly prevent us from any such ex- 
tended and thorough review of the * Sab- 
bath Hymn Book” as its peculiarities de- 
mand. We do not know that we can do 
better, under all the circumstances, by way 
of aiding our readers to form some just 
judgment in regard to it, than by taking 
up some one feature of its many-sidedness, 
and endeavoring, by some minute analysis, 
to show them how it has performed its 
work. We select its department of new 
hymns, as being at once one of its most 
distinguishing peculiarities, and one in 
which the public will naturally feel espe- 
cial interest. 

“We proceed, therefore, to make room for 
a few specimens of these new Hymns, here 
garnered for public use—presenting them 
by classes, according to their subjects. 

1. New Hymns on Christ. A rich hymn, 
certainly, and one which we think will 
wear well in the sanctuary, is this (H. 302): 

There is none other name than thine, 
Jehovah Jesus! Name divine! 

On which to rest for sins forgiven— 

For peace with God, for hope of heaven. 
&e. &e. 

We are apt to think too little of a risen 
Sayiour. There are some new hymns here 
peculiarly fitted to draw us toward our 
ascended, and triumphant Lord. Take the 
last stanza of Hymn 366; only true love to 
Jesus can breathe such a prayer: 


Saviour, since thou art gone before, 
Oh, grant that we may go 
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Where sin’s dark empire is no more, 
And death a vanquished foe ! 


So, there is a grandeur worthy of the theme 
in the last stanza of Hymn 3657 : 


All hail, triumphant Lord! 
The resurrection thou ; 
All hail, incarnate Lord ! 
Before thy throne we bow: 
Captivity is captive led, 
For Jesus liveth who was dead, 


In like manner, Hymn 434, ‘* Oh speak of 
Jesus,” makes more precious to us that 
name which 


‘¢ falls like music on the ear, 
When nothing else can soothe or cheer.” 


Is there anything upon the theme ‘ Christ 
loved unseen,” equal to the following, by 
Dr. Palmer, (H. 689) : 


Jesus, these eyes have never seen 
That radiant form of thine! 

The veil of sense hangs dark between 
Thy blesséd face and mine! 

I see thee not, I hear thee not, 
Yet art thou oft with me ; 

And earth hath ne’er so dear a spot, 
As where I meet with thee. 

Like some bright dream that comes unsought, 
When slumbers o’er me roll, 

Thine image ever fills my thought, 
And charms my ravished soul. 

Yet though I have not seen, and still 
Must rest in faith alone ; 

I love thee, dearest Lord '—and will, 
Unseen, but not Unknown. 

&e. &e. 

In Hymn 747, by Bonar, we have a view 
of the believing sinner’s relation to the 
Atonement, too seldom presented. The 
hymn is admirable in its graphic power: 

I see the crowd in Pilate’s hall, 
I mark their wrathful mien ; 
Their shouts of “ crucify” appall, 
With blasphemy between. 
And of that shouting multitude 
I feel that I am one ; 
And in that din of voices rude, 
I recognize my own. 
I see the scourges tear his back, 
I see the piercing crown, 
And of that crowd who smote and mock, 
I feel that Iam one. 
Around yon cross, the throng I see, 
Mocking the sufferer’s groan ; 
Yet still my voice it seems to be, 
As if I mocked alone. 
°T was I that shed the sacred blood ; 
I nailed him to the tree ; 
I crucified the Christ of God, 
I joined the mockery ! 


And when we come to the last stanza we 
are melted to tears: 
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Yet not the less that blood avails 
To cleanse away my sin! 

And not the less that cross prevails 
To give me peace within ! 

In like manner, Hymn 746 will commend 
itself, for its touching simplicity, to all who 
know by experience what it is to ‘lay’ 
their ‘sins,’ ‘ guilt,’ ‘ wants,’ ‘ griefs,’ ‘cares,’ 
‘on Jesus.’ One can almost imagine the 
beloved disciple uttering himself in its last 
lines : 

I long to be like Jesus, 
Meek, loving, lowly, mild ; 
I long to be like Jesus, 
The Father’s holy child: 
I long to be like Jesus 
Amid the heavenly throng, 
To sing with saints his praises, 
To learn the angels’ cong. 

It is one choice excellence of this new 
Manual of song that it is so rich in this 
department of hymns pertaining to Christ 
and the Atonement,—so full of the Cross, 
and the love of which it is the affecting 
symbol. 

2. New Versions of Scripture Lyrics. The 
Editors remark in the introduction, that 
they “ have sought for the choicest metrical 
versions of passages from the Bible.” Al- 
though we do not find some of Watts’ ver- 
sions of the Psalms, yet this is, eminently, 
a Biblical Hymn Book. Its compilers seem 
to have had constantly in mind the fact that 
‘¢as we depart from the Biblical standard, 
we are in danger of introducing a morbid 
pietism in the place of a healthful piety.” 
Some of the Hymns are literal versions of 
passages from the Bible. Hymn 37, ‘ Un- 
to the Lord, unto the Lord,” &c., admirably 
presents the old Hebrew style and spirit of 
the 96th Psalm, successfully preserving 
even its repetitions. Hymn 196, beginning: 

Up to the hills I lift mine eyes, 
There all my hope is laid ; 
The Lord who built the earth and skies,— 
From him will come mine aid. 
is almost a literal rendering of the 121st Ps., 
«¢T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” 
&c. Hymn 321 bears almost as exact a re- 
lation to some portions of the 53d of Isaiah. 
So Hymn 868, beginning : 
Not to the mount that burned with flame, 
To darkness, tempest, and the sound 


Of trumpet’s tone that, startling came, 
Nor voice of words that rent the ground,— 


&c., seems to be repeating the sublimities 
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of the 12th of Hebrews. Hymns 1179, and 
1273 are of the same class. 

8. New Doctrinal Hymns. This is a very 
important feature, for much may be done 
in the songs of the sanctuary to inter- 
weave the great doctrines of our faith with 
the pleasant associations of the people; 
and something has sometimes been done in 
the opposite direction, from the same source. 
The hymns generally, of this class, in this 
book, are admirable, and especially those 
upon the doctrines of Election, and the Per- 
severance of the Saints. They appeal 
to the heart to receive and love the sub- 
lime truth which they express. Our Meth- 
odist brethren would hardly refuse to sing 
such a hymn as the 237th, by Dr. Palmer : 

Lord, my weak thought in vain would climb 
To search the starry vault profound ; 
In vain would wing her flight sublime, 
To find creation’s outmost bound. 
But weaker yet that thought must prove 
To search thy great eternal plan,— 
Thy sovereign counsels, born of love 
Long ages ere the world began. 
When my dim reason would demand 
Why that, or this, thou dost ordain, 


By some vast deep I seem to stand, 
Whose secrets I must ask in vain. 
When doubts disturb my troubled breast, 
And all is dark as night to me, 
Here, as on solid rock, I rest ; 
That so it seemeth good to thee. 
Be this my joy, that evermore 
Thou rulest all things at thy will : 
Thy sovereign wisdom I adore, 
And calmly, sweetly, trust thee still. 


Every humble grateful Christian, what- 
ever his creed, will welcome and love to 
sing, such words as these: (H. 240.) 

O gift of gifts! O Grace of faith ! 
My God, how can it be 

That thou, who hast discerning love, 
Shouldst give that gift to me! 

How many hearts thou might’st have had 
More innocent than mine! 

How many souls more worthy far 
Of that pure touch of thine! 

Ah, Grace ! into unlikeliest hearts 
It is thy boast to come ; 

The glory of thy light to find 
In darkest spots a home. 
&e., &e. 


The same may be said of the Hymn 977, 
on the ‘* Saints’ Perseverance.” 

4, New Hymns of Joy. The Bible repre- 
sents divine worship as a joyful exercise. 
We are pleased, therefore, to find in this 
volume, many hymns of this character ; 
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hymns of joy in God, in Christ; of de- 
light in the Gospel and its ordinances, and 
a great variety appropriate to occasions of 
various Thanksgiving. Among these we 
like Hymn 30; ‘Oh hallowed is the land 
and blest,” &c.; and Hymn 279, on ‘the 
miracles of Christ :” 
Oh, where is he that trod the sea? 
Oh where is he that spake, 
And lepers from their pains are free, 
And slaves their fetters break? 
The lame and palsied freely rise, 
With joy the dumb do sing ; 
And, on the darkened, blinded eyes, 
Glad beams of morning spring! 

It is suited to inspire the believer with 
new joy in Christ, to sing such words as 
these, (H. 439): 

I’ve found the pearl of greatest price ; 
My heart doth sing for joy ; 
And sing I must, for Christ is mine— 
Christ shall my song employ ; 
&c,, and these, (H. 753,) on the theme, 
** There is laid up for me a crown ;” 
My heart for gladness springs ; 
It cannot more be sad ; 
For very joy it smiles and sings,— 
Sees naught but sunshine glad. 
The sun that lights mine eyes, 
Is Christ, the Lord I love; 
I sing for joy of that which lies 
Stored up for me above. 

5. New Hymns expressing simplicity of 
Christian feeling. We think the whole 
book is characterized, in an unusual de- 
gree, by hymns of this class, while there 
are many peculiarly excellent in this de- 
partment. Who does not love a hymn of 
such tender and touching simplicity as 
this, by Bonar, (H. 551): 

I was a wandering sheep, 
I did not love the fold, 
I did not love my Shepherd’s voice, 
I would not be controlled. 
I was a wayward child, 
I did not love my home, 
I did not love my Father’s voice ; 
I loved afar to roam. 
&e. &e. 
Another exquisite hymn of this descrip- 
tion is the 991st. 
Purer yet and purer 
I would be in mind, 
Dearer yet and dearer 
Every duty find ; 
Hoping still and trusting 
God without a fear, 
Patiently believing 
He will make all clear ; 
&e. &e. 
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This recognition of the eloquence of 
simplicity, in many hymns, gives the book a 
special value for children’s use, and there are 
many more appropriate for use in the Sab- 
bath School, and elsewhere, than are direct- 
ly connected with such mention in the Index. 
See in the Index, ‘ Simplicity,” «* Meek- 
ness,” ‘* the mild virtues,” &c., &c. It in- 
dicates the many-sidedness of the excel- 
lence of the book also, that it should be 
remarkably well furnished with hymns of 
a bold and stirring type, as see * Bold 
Virtues” &c., &c., in the Index. 

6. New Penitential Hymns. The broken 
and contrite heart will find its own prayer 
touchingly expressed in the 372d Hymn; 
«¢Plead Thou, Oh, plead my cause !” &c., 
and thousands of penitent spirits will re- 
peat over and over such words as those of 
Bonar, (H. 987): * 

I did thee wrong, my God ; 
I wronged thy truth and love ; 
I fretted at the rod,— 


Against thy power I strove. 
&c. &e. 


7. New Hymns to the Trinity. Hymn 
473, ‘Great One in Three, great Three in 
One!” &c., will compare favorably. with 
the best of those with which we have 
been familiar, while that (the 467th) begin- 
ning: 

Let glory be to God on high ; 

Peace be on earth as in the sky ; 

Good will to men! We bow the knee, 
We praise, we bless, we worship thee ; 
We give thee thanks, thy name we sing, 
Almighty Father! Heavenly King: 


is a noble Gloria in Excelsis which, thus 
rendered, will be for us, as for the ancient 
Church, a Hymn for the Ages. 

8. New Hortatory Hymns, This book 
contains an unusually large number of 
hymns which speak in the first person. 
Most of Bonar’s hymns are thus construct- 
ed. Where this is possible, we like it. 
There is more heart in it, and therefore it 
goes straighter to the heart. Hymns of 
self-exhortation are, perhaps, the best hor- 
tatory hymns. What could be more affect- 
ing than to hear each member of the con- 
gregation singing from the heart, such stan- 
zas as these from the 556th Hymn : 


God calling yet '—shall I not hear? 
Earth’s pleasures shall I still hold dear? 
Shall life’s swift passing years all fly, 
And still my soul in elumbers lie ? 

&e. 
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9. New Hymns on Death and Eternity. 
What can be finer than this (H. 1169) : 


One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and 0’er, 
Nearer my parting hour am I 
Than e’er I was before. 
Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where many mansions be ; 
Nearer the throne where Jesus reigns— 
Nearer the crystal sea ; 
Nearer my going home, 
Laying my burden down, 
Leaving my cross of heavy grief, 
Wearing my starry crown ; 
Nearer that hidden stream, 
Winding through shades of night, 
Rolling its cold, dark waves between 
Me and the world of light. 
Jesus! to thee I cling: 
Strengthen my arm of faith ; 
Stay near me while my way-worn feet 
Press through the stream of death. 


Hymns 1173, and 1174, upon the same 
theme are excellent. But we like perhaps, 
even better, this, (H. 1177) ; 
No, no, it is not dying 
To go unto our God; 
This gloomy earth forsaking, 
Our journey homeward taking 
ee the starry road. 
c. 


The following (H. 1289,)—upon a very 
difficult theme for the lyrical poet—is ten- 
der and solemn ; 

Father ;—if I may call thee so,— 
I tremble with my one desire: 
Lift up this heavy load of woe, 
Nor let me in my sins expire ! 
I tremble, lest the wrath divine, 
Which bruises now my sinful soul, 
Should bruise and break this soul of mine, 
Long as eternal ages roll. 
Thy wrath I fear, thy wrath alone, 
This endless exile Lord, from thee ? 
Oh, save! oh, give me to thy Son, 
Who trembled, wept, and bled for me! 

10. New Hymns for the Family, A book 
‘¢for the service of song in the House of 
the Lord” should yet remember, and pro- 
vide for the wants of the family. The fol- 
lowing version of an old Latin Hymn is 
beautiful for family use, (H. 46): 

0 Christ ! with each returning morn 
Thine image to our heart be borne ; 
And may we ever clearly see 

Our God and Saviour, Lord, in thee! 
&e. 

In this class also, belongs Hymn 68: 
Sun of my soul! thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if thou be near: 

Oh may no earth-born cloud arise 
To hide‘thee from thy servant’s eyes! 
&e. 
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So also the following (H. 1087,) is sure to 
become a favorite in the domestic circle: 
Happy the home, when God is there, 
And love fills every breast ; 
Where one their wish, and one their prayer, 


And one their heavenly rest. 
&e. 


This Hymn book will be carried home 
from the House of God, and will be, in 
our judgment, a more indispensable com- 
panion in the closet than any other within 
our knowledge is fitted to be. 

11. New Versions of Old Hymns. Many 
of this class are scattered through the vol- 
ume. The best lyrics of the early Church 
—sung by thousands of Christians cen- 
turies ago, here come forth to inspire and 
invigorate the Christianity of the present 
with their lofty strains. Thus, Hymn 96: 


Thee we adore, eternal Lord! 

We praise thy name with one accord ; 
Thy saints, who here thy goodness see, 
Through all the world do worship thee. 


&e., is the old Te Deum. 
Hymn 263; 
All praise to thee, eternal Lord! 
Clothed in a garb of flesh and blood ; 
Choosing a manger for thy throne, 
While worlds on worlds are thine alone. 


&c., is one of Luther’s old Chorals; one by 
whose help he made Germany a nation of 
of singers. So Hymn 293: 


O sacred Head, now wounded ! 
With grief and shame weighed down ; 
O sacred brow, surrounded 
With thorns, thine only crown! 
Once on a throne of glory, 
Adorned with light divine, 
Now all despised and gory, 
Petal to call thee mine. 
Cc. 


is a free version from one of Gerhard, that 
will endear itself to all who can enter with 
personal sympathy into its pathetic signifi- 
cance. Hymns 675, from Gerhard; 685, 
from Xavier; and 687, from Bernard, are 
of this class, and a reference to the Index 
will show that these versions of the ancient 
hymns of the Church are numerous in the 
volume. 

12. New Hymns expressing love to God and 
Christ. Not a few of these enrich this 
work and will commend it to the affections 
of John-like disciples; though a colder 
criticism than theirs might sometimes re- 
luct from some of their stanzas. Such is 
Bonar’s (H. 418): 
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I close my heavy eye, 
Saviour, ever near! 

I lift my soul on high, 
Through the darkness drear : 

Be thou my light, I cry, 
Saviour, ever dear! 

&e. &e. 

Hymn 653, ‘‘ Oh, who is like the Mighty 
One,” &c.; H. 320, **To Calvary, Lord, in 
spirit, now,” &c., and H. 686, ** Jesus, thou 
Joy of loving hearts !” &c., (from Bernard, 
by Dr. Palmer) are examples of what we 
mean under this head. 

13. New Occasional Hymns. Among these 
are the Wedding Hymn (H. 1141); that on 
Summer (H. 1154); that excellent one on 
Slavery—‘‘ Lord when thine ancient people 
cried,” &c., (H. 1104) ; and that on Peace, 
*‘ Thy footsteps, Lord, with joy we trace,” 
&c., (H. 1110.) The arrangement of the vol- 
ume is to intersperse all of this description 
which can be classed under more general 
heads, among others under those general 
heads, rather than to include them all under 
their specific heads. So thata reference to 
the Index will disclose a much larger num- 
ber of this description, than a first glance at 
the volume would suggest. 

14, New Hymns of Strength. “Some of 
these hymns, or some expressions in them, 
may be objected to, but there are themes 
which cannot be adequately treated in any 
other than the most nervous phrase. A 
hymn, for example on “ Self-sacrifice” will 
naturally take on a severe style of diction. 
Hymn 841, from the German,—now wor- 
thy of its theme—would fail, if rendered 
in feebler speech; though it would be 
easy to find fault with its 3d stanza: 

Take away my erring will ; 

All my wayward passions kill ; 
Tear my heart from out my heart, 
Though it cost me bitter smart. 

Christians often need to sing such stan- 

zas as these; of Hymn 896: 
Oft in sorrow, oft in woe, 
Onward, Christian, onward go! 
Fight the fight, maintain the strife, 
Greer with the bread of life. 
Cc. 
and this—by Duffield, suggested by the 
last words of Dudley H. Tyng—(H. 902) : 
Stand up !—stand up for Jesus! 
Ye soldiers of the cross ; 


Lift high his royal banner, 
It must not suffer loss: 


From vict’ry unto vict’ry 
His army shall he lead, 
Till every foe is vanquished, 
And Christ is Lord indeed. 
&e. 

15. New Hymns on the Church. Some of 
the best hymns of the volume are devoted 
to this theme. Beautiful is Bonar’s, (H. 
1019): 

Far down the ages now, 
Much of her journey done, 

The pilgrim church pursues her way, 
Until her crown be won. 

The story of the past 
Comes up before her view ; 

How well it seems to suit her still— 
Old, and yet ever new! 

Still grander is the following (H. 1038,) 
by the jilius degener of the great polylin- 
gual Presbyterian : 

Oh, where are kings and empires now 
Of old that went ang came? 
But, Lord, thy church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same. 
We mark her goodly battlements, 
And her foundations strong ; 
We hear within the solemn voice 
Of her unending song. 
For not like kingdoms of the world 
Thy holy church, 0 God! 
Though earthquake shocks are threat’ning her, 
And tempests are abroad; ; 
Unshaken as eternal hills, 
Immovable she stands, 
A mountain that shall fill the earth, 
A house not made by hands. 


We love these new Hymns, and others 
of which we cannot here make mention. 
We believe that the Church will love them. 

And all our examination persuades us that 
there is so much of the genuine spirit of 
the Redeemer in this volume, as to make it 
welcome to those who love Him, for ‘ the 
service of Song” in His house—though 
each cold critic poring over its pages were 
to cry out; Macule, Eheu, le! 





Tue New Testament, translated from the 
Original Greek, with Chronological arrange- 
ment of the Sacred Books, and improved di- 
visions of Chapters and Verses, by Leicester 
Ambrose Sawyer. Boston: John P. Jew- 
ett & Co., 1858. 12mo. pp. 323. Price 
$1.25. 

Few books have been more overpraised, 
and overcensured than this. To read some 
notices of it, one would think that it well 
nigh amounted to a new revelation, To 
read others, one would almost suppose that 
it was beneath even the contempt of a 
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scholar. Neither school of critics is right. 
The work does not deserve that extravagant 
eulogy which has been bestowed upon it; 
nor is it by any means beneath the buying, 
and the reading, and the study of those 
who love, and desire to get at the inner- 
most significance of the ‘‘ lively oracles.” 

Its author is a Congregational clergyman, 
of good repute in his profession, and has 
long been known as a faithful scholar. 
Some four years ago he published a work 
on ‘Organic Christianity,” which—in a 
very thorough and able manner—discussed 
the «« Church of God” as an organic entity, 
from a historical and critical point of view, 
arguing strongly, and, as we thought, un- 
answerably, for that pure democracy which 
grew up, under Apostolic hands, at Jerusa- 
lem, and elsewhere. In some respects Mr. 
Sawyer has eminent qualifications as a 
translator of the Word ; others we think he 
lacks. He is inclined to be a little too 
much of a literalist to suit our taste, 
and sometimes forgets that the exact 
English synonyme of the sense which a 
Greek word had 1800 years ago—when it 
was set apart from a common to a Biblical 
use—is not necessarily now the synonyme of 
the Evangelical sense of that word. Thus 
*‘change your mind” may literally render 
metanoeo, as it was when Christ laid hold of 
it as the expressive term for the new birth, 
but it does not convey to our minds the 
meaning which Christ then put upon it, so 
faithfully as our common term ‘ repent.” 

Yet while Mr. Sawyer, we think, has 
erred, in many instances, by this excess of 
literalness, (as where he gives us ‘‘modius ” 
instead of ‘* bushel,” &c., &c.) this quality 
of searching honestly for the exact sense, 
elsewhere gives great value to his version. 
So that, on the whole, we think he deserves 
many thanks for the book, and that it will 
stimulate Biblicaal investigation, and aid 
honest students. 


Tue New Encranp Tueocracy. A histo- 
ry of the Congregationalists in New England 
to the Revivals of 1740, by H. F. Uhden, with 
a preface by the late Dr. Neander, translated 
from the Second German Edition, by H. C. 

Conant, author A ‘* the English Bible” &c., 

&c. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1858, 

12mo. pp. 303. Price $1.00. 


This monograph was prepared by the au- 
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thor—a favorite pupil of Dr. Neander—at 
the suggestion of that eminent Church His- 
torian, as an introduction to some estimate 
of the later religious and ecclesiastical con- 
dition of the country. It contains nine 
chapters. The first, sketches the rise of the 
Independents in England, and their emigra- 
tion to Holland. The second, follows 
them to these shores, and glances at their 
form of State, and at their earliest educa- 
tional and missionary efforts here. The 
third, is devoted to the expulsion of Roger 
Williams, and the Antinomians. The 


fourth, describes the excision of the Bap- 


tists and Quakers. The fifth, gives account 
of the suppression of internal opposition 
to the Theocratic government, and the do- 
ings of the Synod of 1648. The sixth, 
looks at the dissolution of the Theocratic 
relation, from the Ecclesiastical and Polit- 
ical side. The seventh, discusses certain 
reactionary influences proceeding from the 
Theocracy afterits abrogation. The eighth, 
gives account of the subsequent decline of 
Congregationalism, and the forming of the 
germs out of which Unitarianism was sub- 
sequently developed. The ninth, is de- 
voted to the revivals of 1740. 

The work is done in the true German 
style, and is consequently rather dry. It 
is not always accurate in the statement of 
facts, nor apt in its interpretation of prin- 
ciples. Yet it has considerable interest 
and value, and is especially noteworthy as 
showing how our home affairs look 
through a Teutonic medium of thought 
and expression. If it shall stimulate some 
well-read American, who is in thorough 
sympathy with the religious spirit of our 
Fathers, to undertake the work of unfold- 
ing the philosophy of New England His- 
tory during its first two centuries; it will 
reach its culminating point of usefulness. 


Memorr or Rev. Davin Tappan Srop- 
DARD, Missionary to the Nestorians, by 
Rev. Joseph P, Thompson, D.D., Pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & 
Co., 1858. 12mo. pp. 422, price $1.00. 


This is every way one of the richest and 
most instructive biographies of the year. 
We had prepared a lengthened notice of it 
which is crowded out. 
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{(> We insert under this head such brief biographies of those honored among us who have 
gone to their rest during the past year, as we have been able to procure in the short time at 
our disposal. We are under obligation to several friends for them, to whom we would hereby 
tender grateful acknowledgments. Hereafter we shall aim to make this department complete 


as well as accurate.—Eps. 


Rev. JOSEPH BLOOMER left a clerk- 
ship in Dubuque, Iowa, to enter upon a 
course of study for the ministry, which he 
pursued at Iowa College one year; three at 
Amherst, where he was graduated in 1856; 
and one at Andover, in the present senior 
class. Taking dismission from the Semi- 
nary there in the autumn of 1857, he re- 
turned to Iowa, where he was licensed to 
preach. He immediately entered an im- 
portant field of labor at McGregor, Clay- 
ton Co., in that State, where he continued, 
in faithful and successful toil, till his death 
on the 24th of February, 1858. His be- 
reaved flock have borne strong testimony 
to the excellency of his spirit and the en- 
ergy of his ministry. 

TIMOTHY ALDEN TAYLOR, the sec- 
ond son of Jeremiah and Martha Alden Tay- 
lor, was bornin Hawley, Ms., Sept 7th, 1809. 
His earlier years were spent under the care of 
his parents, in the cultivation of a small 
farm in the westerly, and newly inhabited 
partofthetown. When he was but 11 years 
of age, his father expired in a fit, leaving a 
widow with 8 children, 4 sons and 4 daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom was in her 18th 
year. This widowed mother, with a few 
acres of land for her only means of support, 
with a sacrifice and self-denial rarely 
equalled, announced to her first born, upon 
whom was her chief earthly dependence, on 
the evening after the funeral of his father, 
that he might consider himself henceforth 
free to seek an education for the ministry, 
upon which his mind had long been in- 
tently fixed, and to which she had conse- 
crated him from his birth. The sacrifice 
was deemed, by many, to be altogether be- 
yond what duty required of her in circum- 
stances so limited. But Mrs. Taylor was 


blessed with strong faith in the promises of 
God to the widow and the fatherless. And, 
although it cost her severe toil and many 
struggles long protracted, yet she never re- 
gretted the offering. She was permitted to 
live to see not only this, her first born, 
settled in the ministry,1 but her three other 
sons, encouraged by his example and pa- 
tronage, liberally educated, and successfully 
employed in the same sacred calling. The 
death of this mother in Israel, at the age 
of four score, preceded that of Timothy, but 
a few months. 

It was the privilege of the subject of this 
biographical sketch, for which he often ex- 
pressed his gratitude in riper years, to be 
consecrated to God in the ordinance of in- 
fant baptism, and trained to ascend a moun- 
tain on foot on each Sabbath, the distance 
of four or five miles, to the worship of the 
sanctuary. 

During the year 1827, being in his 18th 
year, young Taylor began his classical edu- 
cation in Sanderson Academy, at Ashfield. 
In the autumn of 1830, while at school in 
Bennington, Vt., he became hopefully pious, 
and soon after united with the Congrega- 
tional Church in his native town, This 
important event gave additional interest to 
his friends to encourage and aid him in his 
literary pursuits, to which he had given 
earnest attention for several years. The 
grace of God, shed abroad in his heart, 
created new and nobler objects to be reached 
in the attainment of a liberal education. 
But in his general character and deport- 
ment before his change of feeling, there was 
little that could be improved for the better. 
Before, as well as subsequent to his espou- 
sal to Christ, there seemed to be but one 





1 Rev. Oliver A. Taylor, late Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Manchester, Ms. 
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- leading purpose before him, and that was 
to become a thorough scholar in whatever 
studies might subserve his usefulness in 
after life. To this end he improved dili- 
gently every moment of time, and hus- 
banded well every dollar that came into his 
possession. Providence favored him with 
health and success. As a classical scholar 
he ranked among the first in his class. As 
a conscientious, exemplary Christian, there 
were none before him. Having graduated, 
with distinguished honor, at Amherst Col- 
lege, in 1835, he immediately entered upon 
the study of his chosen profession, at the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. 
ing completed his course in that favored 
Institution in 1838, he was soon after 
called unanimously to settle in the minis- 
try at Slatersville, R. I. After mature de- 
liberation, he accepted the call, and was 
ordained Jan. 23, 1839. Hitherto this vil- 
lage had been missionary ground. But 
from the time of Mr. Taylor’s settlement, 
onward to the termination of his labors by 
death, the Society became self-supporting ; 
and not only so, but they contributed lib- 
erally to the various objects of Christian 
benevolence abroad. 

Mr. Taylor was a laborious, faithful and 
successful Pastor. In all places, and under 
all circumstances, he exhibited great sim- 
plicity of character. He was honest to his 
principles, unflinching in his integrity, and 
conscientiously true to the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. He magnified the 
office of the ministry, esteeming it second 
to none other on earth. In whatever he 
judged to be vitally important to the cause, 
he was earnest, sometimes vehement, enthu- 
siastic, but never radical or overbearing. 
Holding firmly the faith of the Puritan 
fathers, he preached the doctrines of the old 
school of New England Divines, claiming 
the right to speak out plainly and kindly 
his preferences for the modes and forms of 
the Pilgrim churches. 

In a most happy manner Mr. Taylor 
combined the Pastor and the scholar. In- 
stant in season and out of season, he visit- 
ed his people, and prayed with them in 
times of anxiety and distress; exhorting 
them from house to house, night and day, 
with tears. And yet, by early rising anda 
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careful economy of time, he became a dili- 
gent and successful student. He read the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
daily, in their original tongues. He wrote 
much for the periodical press. He pre- 
pared and published a Memoir of his elder 
brother, and carried it through a second 
edition, improved and enlarged. He pub- 
lished extended treatises on various doctri- 
nal and practical subjects, for the consola- 
tion of the afflicted, the guidance of the 
inquirer into ‘‘Zion’s Pathway,” and the 
instruction of all in the way of life. Atthe 
time of his death, he was preparing a Me- 
moir of his honored mother for the press, 
which it is earnestly hoped may be com- 
pleted by other hands, and speedily be given 
to the public. ‘ 

Mr. Taylor was blessed with frequent 
revivals during his ministry, which brought 
increasing numbers into the Church. He 
emphatically watched for souls. He prayed 
and wept and toiled for the conversion of 
sinners. His last labors were performed 
for a neighboring minister, who was enjoy- 
ing a season of refreshing. His last sick- 
ness was but for afew days, terminating 
March 2, 1858. He fell on the field of ac- 
tion, with his harness on, being in the 50th 
year of his age. His end was peace. De- 
vout men carried him to his grave, and 
wept over his early departure. The fu- 
neral sermon was preached by Rev. Dr, 
Shepard, of Bristol, from the same pulpit 
from which, more than 19 years before, he 
had preached at his ordination service. A 
strongly attached people crowded the sanc- 
uary to take their last view of the remains of 
the man of God who had labored for their 
spiritual welfare for nearly twenty years. 
As an enduring testimony of their love and 
esteem for him, they have, by their own 
free will offerings, set up a beautiful mon- 
ument of Italian marble over his grave, 
with a becoming memorial of his many per- 
sonal and ministerial virtues. 





Rev. NATHANIEL CHAPMAN died 
in Pittston, Me., April 1, of lung fever, et. 
69. Mr. Chapman was. born in Exeter, 
N. H., in 1789; removed to Mt. Vernon, 
Me., in 1800; graduated at Bangor Semi- 
nary, in 1820; was ordained Pastor of the 
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Church in Bristol, Me., in Sept. 1824, 
where he remained until 1833; for two 
years supplied the Church in Boothbay ; in 
May, 1835, was settled in Camden, con- 
tinuing to 1849; was afterwards at War- 
ren; from Sept. 1852, to March 1856, la- 
bored in Unity, Thorndike, and Freedom ; 
and the last two years of his life in Pitts- 
ton. ‘A man of sound judgment and dis- 
cretion; eminently humble, devout, meck, 
kind and sympathetic.” ‘+ His preaching 
was ...... simple, earnest, Scriptural, 
practical.” 


Rev. LUTHER R. WHITE was a native 
of Northbridge, and a graduate of Amherst 
College, in the class of 1848. His Theolog- 
ical course was pursued at Andover. Im- 
mediately after leaving that Seminary, in 
1851, he went to Iowa under appointment 
from the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and labored for a season at Le Claire, 
Scott Co. From thence he removed to 
Port Byron, Ill., and opened a school. 
‘«¢ But,” says a class-mate, * those startling 
words, woe is me if I preach not the gospel, 
rang in his ears,” till he returned to the 
ministry, and settled over the Congrega- 
tional Church at Brighton, Iowa, where he 
terminated a short, but laborious and suc- 
cessful pastorate, with his life, May 30th, 
1858. His sickness was brief and not 
thought to be dangerous, till a few hours 
before his death. 


Mrs. ANN S. KITCHEL, wife of Rev. 
H. D. Kitchel, D.D, youngest child and 
only daughter of David Sheldon, of Rupert, 
Vt., died very suddenly at Detroit, Mich., 
June 1, 1858, in the 43d year of her age. 

Her earliest remembered childhood was 
singularly marked with religious tender- 
ness, and a conscientious dutifulness 
towards parents and teachers, that seemed 
from the first, to indicate a nature under 
gracious correction. This ripened through 
a more conscious religious experience in 
her early youth, into a piety that, through 
all the scencs of her subsequent life, prov- 
ed itself abiding and fruitful, always hum- 
ble and trustful; hopeful, cheerful, and 
abounding in the work of the Lord. 

The developement of her Christian char- 
acter in the relations of maturer life, as 
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wife and mother, and as a Pastor’s coun-- 
sellor and efficient helper, was exceedingly 
rich and beautiful, and has made her mem- 
ory most precious in the circles where she 
was known. She filled the large sphere of 
her household with a fullness of holy in- 
fluences, and motherly guidance and provi- 
dence, that left no lack. Her heart was 
rich in an overflowing tenderness of love, 
that hungered for objects, and lavished it- 
self on child, friend, bird, flower; living in 
all she loved. She found her happiest and 
most useful sphere in the large circle of a 
Christian parish. Her heart craved this 
field of service, and when another sphere 
opened, she turned from it as vacant 
of these loving relations; ‘‘she could not 
live without a parish to love, and live in.” 
With no assertion of leadership in feeling 
or manner, she sweetly led a large circle of 
Christian females, inspiring their aims and 
directing their activities ; and many found, 
in her steadfast fidelity and gracious 
promptings, the attraction that drew them 
nearer to their Saviour. 

She was ever watching the work of the 
Spirit; and eminently the secret of the 
Lord was with her, as one to whom it was 
given to discern afar off what good God 
was purposing for His people. In every 
season of religious interest, her soul was 
stirred with the first breath of the Spirit. 
At such times, her prayers and activities 
were unceasing. The Revival of last win- 
ter and spring came to her as an anticipat- 
ed joy, mingled with deep solicitudes—the 
fulfillment of many a hope and prayer, yet 
with a weary and sorrowing heart for the 
remnant that was left. In ways of dis- 
creet and delicate ingenuity, observing 
every propriety, she left not one, it is be- 
lieved, in the congregation worshiping 
with her, without some word or note of 
loving entreaty and earnest warning, with- 
in a few months before her death; and 
many were given to her in Christ; and to 
many, being dead, she still speaks. 

Unconsciously she was ripening in these 
scenes for the coming change. She had, 
indeed, no such apprehension; but there 
‘was a pressure of unresting endeavor upon 
her, that awakened in many hearts, even 
then, the sense of a work hastening to 
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completion. Yet her life ran smoothly to 
the brink. No note of warning was given, 
not even an hour of conscious sickness. 
Her last evening was spent cheerfully with 
Christian friends in her own parlor. She 
retired and rested quietly, till 4 o’clock in 
the morning, when the summons came. 
She was startled from sleep by an intense 
pain in the head—hovered for a few mo- 
ments between sensibility and stupor, her 
few words indicating no thought of danger 
—then sunk into a deep insensibility, and 
lay unconscious for ten hours; and then, 
with no word or look, passed away. 

It was done well, since it must be. The 
bitterness of death was spared her, for she 
had no partings to endure. For the rest, 
no words are needed, or could have added 
to the assurance that all was well with her. 

Many an act and expression, that passed 
for little at the time, comes to have a sig- 
nificance almost prophetic, when the light 
of such a departure falls back on it. As 
her last act before retiring, she sat down 
and played and sung the lines, which had 
become very familiar on her lips: 

“ Nearer, my God to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee ! 

* * * * * 

Or if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
Upward I fly ; 

Still all my song shall be 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee !” 





Mrs. PAMELIA G. WARNER, wife of 
Rev. Lyman Wuire, of Easton, Ms., died 
at the residence of her father, in Acworth, 
N. H., Aug. 22, 1858, aged 34 years. 

Mrs. White was born at Acworth, June 
3, 1824, and was the eldest daughter of 
Maj. Nathaniel and Mrs. Lucy Warner. 
From early childhood she possessed a mild 
and pleasing disposition, which won the 
love and esteem of all who knew her. She 
was remarkably conscientious, and was 
early the subject of serious impressions, 
which continued to return, from time to 
time, until in the autumn of 1845, under 
the faithful labors of Rev. Mr. Fuller, then 
preaching at the place of her residence, she 
gave her heart to God. She united with 
the Congregational Church, Dec. 31, 1846. 

June 5, 1850, she was married to Rev. 
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Lyman White, of Epping, N. H., at which 
place she remained till 1855, when she re- 
moved, with her husband, to Easton, Ms. 
Last May, God took from her a first 
born, promising daughter. But he gave 
her another to supply her place. She was 
not, however, to enjoy this favor long. 
Shortly after the birth of her second child, 
in an enfeebled state of health, she sought 
the kind assiduities of her father’s house, 
and the invigorating air of her native hills. 
But, contrary to hope, disease continued to 
make inroads upon her constitution, orig- 


_inally not strong. Says the Pastor of the 


Church in Acworth, ‘‘In my brief inter- 


‘course with her, I was most happy to wit- 


ness the manifestation of a placid, trusting 
spirit; a cheerful acquiescence in God’s 
will; and a firm reliance on the merits of 
Christ for salvation. She had a desire to 
live, that she might aid her beloved hus- 
band in his arduous work. Yet as the time 
of her departure drew near, she unloosed 
her hold upon the objects of this world, and 
waited patiently for the expected event. 
At length, on the morning of the Sabbath, 
she gently passed away from the scenes of 
earth, to experience the sweet rest and un- 
mingled joys of the heavenly world.” 





Rev. JOSHUA R. BROWN, died Sept. 
7th,at Longmeadow, Ms., ext. 46. He was 
born in Stonington, Ct., June 14th, 1812; 
was converted in the great revival of 1831; 
pursued his collegiate studies at Yale, 
though it does not appear that he complet- 
ed the course; studied theologically at 
New Haven and at Andover, at the latter 
of which places he graduated in 1841. May 
21st, 1845, he was ordained over the 2d 
Congregational Church in Lebanon, Ct., 
where he remained eight years ‘“ preaching 
the Gospel with great acceptance, and en- 
joying the esteem and confidence of all; 
and where at his departure, he left not an 
enemy, or disaffected person, behind.” 
Dee. 13, 1854, he was installed over the 
Congregational Church in East Longmead- 
ow, Ms., where he remained until his 
death. After a short illness, he died, re- 
joicing in hope. <A funeral sermon, preach- 
ed by Rev. Mr. Russell, Oct. 13, 1858, is 
published. wih 


a2? ? 
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Congregational Churches Formed, 
DURING 1858. 


(G> With regard to this, and all the tables which follow, we desire to say that we have made them as per- 
fect, as the limited time and means of information at our command, have enabled us todo. They will be 
continued quarterly, and we respectfully ask aid of all our brethren who can furnish it.—Eps. 


Jan. 27. At QUINDARO, Kansas. 
Feb. 19. ‘ HAVANA, Mason Uo. Ill. 
May 81. “ WESTPORT, Ms. 


June 8. ‘“ SOUTH AMHERST, Ms. 
“ 27. “ ONAWA CITY, Iowa. 

Sept.1. ‘* LAYVILLE, L. I. [Minnesota. 
“ 1. “ WHITEWATER FALLS, Winona Co. 


Sept. 4. At SARATOGA, Howard Co. Iowa. 
“ 2s. “ MARBLEHEAD, Ms. The 3d Cong. Ch. 


Oct. 30. ‘* NEW LIBERTY, Scott Co. Iowa. 
Novy. 28. ‘* CHAPIN, Iowa. 
Dec. 2. ‘* SOUTH MALDEN, Ms. 

“ 10. ‘ ORANGE, Ill. 


“ 10. “ VIOLA, Ill. 





Congregational Pastors Dismissed, 
DURING 1858. 


JAN. 5. Rev. JAMES A. SMITH, from the Cong. Ch. 
in Glastenbury, Ct. 

7. Rev. CHARLES W. WOOD, from the Cong. Ch. 
in Ashby, Ms. 

19. Rev. NOADIAH 8. DICKINSON, from the Cong. 
Ch. in Chatham, Ms. 

26. Rev. RAYMOND H. SEELEY, from the North 
Cong. Ch. in Springfield, Ms. 

26. Rev. GEO. BUSHNELL, from the Salem St. Cong. 
Ch. in Worcester, Ms. 

FEB. 16. Rev. MOSES H. WILDER, from the Cong. 
Ch. in Harwich, Ms. 

MARCH 8. Rev. L. CONKLIN, from the Cong. Ch. 
in Freeport, Me. 

APRIL 8. Rev. WILLARD M HARDING, from the 
Cong. Ch. in South Weymouth, Ms. 

18. Rev. FRANCIS G. PRATT, from the Cong Ch. 
in South Malden, Ms. 

20. Rev. DANIEL WIGHT, Jz., from the Cong. Ch. 
in Scituate, Ms. 

MAY 4. Rev. R. W. EMERSON, from the Cong. Ch. 
in Monson, Me. 

18. Rev. CHARLES BENTLY, from the Cong. Ch. in 
Westport, Ct. 

19. Rev. R. M. CHIPMAN, from the 3d Cong. Ch. in 
Guilford, Ct. 

81. Rev. H. A. KENDALL, from the Cong. Ch. in 
East Concord, N. H. 

JUNE 2. Rev. BENJ. JUDKINS, JR., from the Cong. 

Ch. in Somerville, Ms. 

Rev. FREDERICK A. FISKE, from the Trinita- 

rian Cong. Ch. in East Marshfield, Ms. 

Rev. JAMES ANDERSON, from the Cong. Ch. in 

Manchester, Vt. 

Rev. JAMES L. MERRICK, from the Cong. Ch. 

in South Amherst, Ms. 

Rev. ASAHEL R. GRAY, from the Cong. Ch. in 

Coventry, Vt. 

. Rev. ALEXANDER J. SESSIONS, from the Cong. 

Ch. in Melrose, Ms. 

. Rev. ISAAC ROGERS, from the Cong. Ch. in 

Farmington, Me., after a pastorate of 32 years. 


Se Be 


JULY 18. Rev. J. P. RICHARDSON, from the Cong. 
Ch. in Otisfield, Me. 

14. Rev. MARK GOULD, from the Cong. Ch. in An- 
dover, Me. 

AUG. 19. Rev. ALEXANDER C. CHILDS, from the 
Cong. Ch. at Amesbury Mills, Ms, 

SEPT. 8. Rey. AARON C. ADAMS, from the Frank- 
lin St. Cong. Ch. in Manchester, N. H. 

14. Rev. WM. E. HOLYOKE, from the Cong. Ch. in 
Elgin, Ill. 

OCT. 6. Rev. FRANKLIN B. DOE, from the Cong. 
Ch. in Lancaster, Ms. 

12. Rev. WM. C. JACKSON, from the Cong. Ch. in 
Lincoln, Ms. 

14. Rev. CHRISTOPHER M. CORDLEY, from the 
1st Cong. Ch. in Randolph, Ms. 

19. Rev. EDWARD W. GILMAN, from the 1st Evan- 
gelical Cong. Ch. in Cambridgeport, Ms. 

28. Rev. SWIFT BYINGTON, from the Cong. Ch, in 
West Brookfield, Ms. 

NOV. 1. Rev. ELIAS NASON, from the Cong. Ch. in 
Natick, 

8. Rey. ROBERT C. LEARNED, from the Cong. Ch. 
in Canterbury, Ct. 

8. Rev. CHARLES SMITH, from the Shawmut 
Cong. Ch. in Boston. 

10. Rev. ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, from the Chest- 
nut St. Cong. Ch. in Chelsea, Ms. 

28. Rev. MATSON M. SMITH, from the Harvard 
Cong. Ch. in Brookline, Ms. 

29. Rev. J. JAY DANA, from the Cong. Ch. in South 
Adams, Ms. 

30. oe) WM. PAGE, from the Cong. Ch. in Salem, 
N. H. 


30. Rev. E. R. HODGMAN, from the Cong. Ch. in 
Lynnfield Center, Ms. 

DEC. 1. Rev. J. R. ADAMS, from the Ist Cong. Ch. in 
Gorham, Me. 

14. Rev. LYMAN WHITING, from the North Cong. 
Ch. in Portsmouth, N. H. 

81. Rev. DAVID BRIGHAM, from the Trinitarian 
Church in Bridgewater, Ms. 





Congregational 


Pastors Settled, 


DURING 1858. 


JAN. 4. Rev. OTIS HOLMES, late of Northwood, 
N. H., over the Cong. Ch. in Eliot, Me. Sermon 
by Rev. L. Whiting, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
5. Rev. HORACE WINSLOW, over the First Cong. 
Ch. in Great Barrington, Ms. 
6. Messrs. L. N. WOODRUFF and WM. D. FLAGG, 
as Evangelists, to labor at Glover, and Barton, Vt. 
13. Rev. ROBERT CRAWFORD, over the Orthodox 
Cong. Ch. in Deerfield, Ms. Sermon by Rev. E. 
-, Davis, D.D., of Westfield, Ms. 
lt. Rev. JOSEP. W. BACKS, late of Chaplin, Ct., 


over the Cong. Ch. in Leominster, Ms. Sermon 
by Rev. H. P. Arms, of Norwich, Ct. 


20. Mr. E. J. HAWES, over the 1st Cong. Ch. in Plym- 
outh, Ct. Sermon by Rev. J. Hawes, D.D., of 
Hartford. 

20. Rev. THOMAS T. WATERMAN, formerly of Prov- 
idence, RK. I., over the Cong. Ch. in Danielson- 
ville, Ct. Sermon by Rev. A. Dunning, of Thomp- 
son, Ct. 

20. Mr. CHARLES H. BALL, over the Cong. Ch. in 
Wilton, Ct. 














1859.] 


JAN. 21. Mr. ISAAC 8S. PERRY, as an Evangelist, at 
Bellows Falls, Vt. Sermon by Rev. A. Walker, of 
West Rutland, Vt. 

21. Rev. CHARLES MORGRIDGE, late of Harwich- 
port, over the Cong. Ch. in Hyannis, (Barnsta- 
ble) Ms, Sermon by Rev. N. 8. Dickinson, of 
Chatham. 

26. Rev. MERRILL RICHARDSON, late of Terry- 
ville, Ct., over the Salem St. Vong. Ch. in 
Worcester, Ms. 

27. Rev. S. D. STORRS, over the Cong. Ch. in 
Quindaro, Kansas. Sermon by Rey. 8. Y. Lum, 
of Lawrence. 

28. Messrs. H. BRICKETT and J. W. RAY, as Evan- 
gelists, at Manchester, N. H. Sermon by Rev. 
Prof. Putnam, of Dartmouth Coll. 

FEB. 2. Rev. 0. T. LAMPHEAR, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Exeter, N. H. Sermon by Rev. J. P. Cleve- 
land, D.D., of Lowell, Ms. 


7. Rev. CHARLES E. LORD, over the Cong. Ch. in ~ 


Mt. Vernon, N. H. 

2. Mr. ALPHEUS S. NICKERSON, as an Evange- 
list, at North Woburn, Ms. Sermon by Rev. A. 

L. Stone, of Boston. 

2. Rev. WARREN C. FISHER, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Canton Center, Ct. 

2. Rev. WM. De LOSS LOVE, late of Berlin, Ct., 
over the Spring St. Cong. Ch. in Milwaukee. 

8. Rev. CHARLES W. WOOD, late of Ashby, Ms., 
over the Cong. Ch. in Campello, No. Bridgewater, 
Ms. Sermon by Rey. Prof. Phelps, of Andover. 


4. Rev. JOUN BOWERS, late of Wilbraham, over 
the 8d Cong. Ch. in St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

4. Rev. HENRY C. ABERNETHY, over the Cong. 
Ch. at Oneida, Ill. 

16. Mr. D. E. JONES, as an Evangelist, to labor at 
Crawfordsville, and Columbus City, Iowa. 

20. Mr. E. C. FISKE, as an Evangelist, at Havana, 
Mason Co., Ill. 

24. Rev. EDWARD H. GREELEY, over the Pearl 
St. Ch. in Nashua, N. H. Sermon by Rey. Prof, 
Phelps, of Andover. 

24. Rev. SOLOMON LAVALETTE PERRIN, late of 
Goshen, Ct., over the Ist Cong. Ch. in New 
Britain, Ct. 

25. Mr. CLARENDON WAITE, over the Cong. Ch. in 
Rutland, Ms. Sermon by Rev. George Bushnell, 
late of Worcester, Ms. 

MARCH 2. Rev. SAMUEL L. ROCKWOOD, late of 
Hanson, Ms., over the Pilgrim Cong. Ch. in South 
Weymouth, Ms. Sermon by Rev. R. S. Storrs, 
D.D., of Braintree, Ms. 

8. Rev. ZACHARY EDDY, late of Birmingham, Ct., 
over the Ist Cong. Ch. in Northampton, Ms. Ser- 
mon by Kev. W. A. Stearns, D.D., of Am. Coll. 


8. Rev. EDWARD Y, SWIFT, late of South Hadley, 
Ms., over the Cong. Ch. in Clinton, N. ¥. Sermon 
by Rev. Prof, Vermilye, of East Windsor, Ct, 

8. Rev. CHARLES JONES, late of Cambridgeport, 
Ms., over the Cong. and Presb. Ch. in Battle 
Creek, Mich. Sermon by Kev. H. D. Kitchell, 
D.D., of Detroit. 

10. Rev. NOADIAH 8. DICKINSON, late of Chat- 
ham, Ms,, over the Cong. Ch. in Foxboro’, Ms., 
Sermon by Rev. E N. Kirk, D.D., of Boston, 


16. Mr. E. H. PRATT, as an Evangelist at East Wood- 
stock, Ct. Sermon by Rev. T. I. Waterman, of 
Danielsonville, Ct. 

Rev. HORATIO MERRILL, late of Portland, Me., 
over the Cong. Ch. in Salisbury, N. Hi. Sermon 
by Rev. H. E. Parker, of Concord, N. H. 

17. Rev. EPHRAIM C. CUMMINGS, over the Cong. 
Ch. in Brewer, Me. Sermon by Rev, J. W. 
Chickering, D.D., of Portland, Me. 

Rey. SPENCER 0. DYER, over the Cong. Ch, in 
Becket, Ms. Sermon by Rev. J. H. Bisbee, of 
Worthington, Ms. 


17. 


<j 


21. 
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MAR. 24. Rev. DAVID M. ELWOOD, over the Cong. 
Ch. in North Woodstock, Ct. Sermon by Rev. K. 
Nason, of Natick, Ms. 

81. Rev. RICHARD GLEASON GREENE, late of 

drian, Mich., over the Evang’! Cong. Ch. in 
East Cambridge, Ms. Sermon by Rev. A. L. 
Stone, of Boston. 

APRIL 6. Rev. THOMAS 0. RICE, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Brighton, Ms. Sermon by Rey. N. Adams, 
D.D., of Boston. 

7. Mr. CHARLES E, REED, over the Cong. Ch. in 
Malden, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Phelps, of 
Andover. 

8. Rev. STEPHEN H. HAYES, over the Cong Ch. 
in South Weymouth, Ms. 

14. Rev. SYLVANUS C. KENDALL, over the Cong. 
Ch. in Milford, N. H. Sermon by Rev. R. 8. 
Kendall, of Concord, N. H. 

. Mr. EDWIN DIMOCK, over the Central Evan- 
geiical Cong. Ch. of Orange, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. Prof. Vermilye, of East Windsor, Ct. 

14. Rev. CHARLES CHAMBERLAIN, late of Ash- 

ford, Ct., over the Cong. Ch. in Eastford, Ct. 

Sermon by Rev. I’. T. Waterman, of Danielson- 

ville, Ct. 

Mr. SPENCER O. DYER, over the Ist Cong. Ch. 

in Becket, Ms. 

28. Rev. ELISHA W. COOK, late of Haydenville, Ms., 
over the Cong. Ch. in Townsend, Ms. Sermon 
by Rev. M. Richardson, of Worcester, Ms. 

28. Mr. WILLIAM WINDSOR, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Mitchell, Iowa. 

29. Mr. LYSANDER DICKERMAN, over the Cong. 
Ch, in Gloucester, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof. 
Phelps, of Andover. 

MAY 18. Rev. CHARLES NEWMAN, over the Cong. 
Ch. in Torringford, Ct. Sermon by Key. F. A. 
Spencer, of New Hartford, Ct. 

19. Mr. GEORGE E. ALLEN, over the Austin St. 
Cong. Ch. in Cambridgeport, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. Prof. Phelps, of Andover. 

19. Rev. MARINUS WILLETT, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Black Rock, (Fairfield) Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Rankin, of New York City. 

22. Mr. AUGUSTINE ROOT, over the Cong. Ch. in 

Lakeville, Ms. Sermon by Rev. E. W. Root, of 

Oxford, Ohio. 

Rev. G. W. NOYES, over the South Cong. Ch. 

in New Haven, Ct. 

JUNE 2. Rev. ALFRED EMERSON, formerly Profes- 
sor in Western Reserve Coll., and recently of 
South Berwick, Me., over the Calvinistic Cong. 
Ch. in Fitchburg. 

2. Rev. A. M. RICHARDSON, late of Lenox, 0., 
over the Cong. Ch. in Austinburg, 0. Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Olds, of Jefferson, 0. 

8. Rev. DAVID BANCROFT, late of Willington, Ct., 
over the Cong. Ch. in Prescott, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. L. Perrin, of New Britain, Ct. 

8. Mr. WM. C. BARTLETT, as an Evangelist, in 
Indianapolis, Ind. Sermon by Rey. C. B. Boyn- 
ton, of Cincinnati, 0. 

a: = L. J. WHITE, over the Cong. Ch. in Lyons, 


1 


oon 


21. 


i 


24. 


8. Rev. JAMES L. MERRICK, over the new Cong. 
Ch. in So. Amherst, Ms. 

16. Mr. CHARLES BROOKS, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Byfield, (Newburyport) Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
J. L. Jenkins, of Lowell, Ms. 

16. Rev. WILLIAM BATES, late of Northbridge, Ms., 
over the Ist Cong. Ch. in Falmouth, Ms. Ser- 
mon by Rev. N. Adams. D.D. of Boston. 

16. Rev. WILLIAM CARRUTHERS, over the Cong. 
Ch. in Sandwich, Ms. Sermon by Rev. J. J. 
Carruthers, D.D., of Portland. 

16. Rey. JAMES DRUMMOND, late of Lewiston, 
Me., over the North Cong. Ch. in Springfield, 
Ms. Sermon by Rey.J. Todd, D.D., of Pittsfield. 
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JUNE 16. Rev. JAMES A. CLARK, late of Iowa, over 
the Cong. Ch. in Cromwell, Ct. 

23. Rev. WILLIAM J. BREED, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Southboro’ Ms. Sermon by Rev. E. N. Kirk, 
D.D, of Boston. 

28. Rev. EDWIN SEABURY, late of Westminster, 
Vt., over the y Ch. in South Royalston, Ms. 
Sermon bv Rev. J. M. Stone, of Walpole, N. H. 


28. Rev. DAVID PECK, late of Orange, Ms., over the 
2d ay Ch. in Danbury Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
S. W. 8. Dutton, D.D., of New Haven, Ct. 


24. Rev. THOMAS N. HASKELL, late of Washing- 
ton, D. C., over the Maverick Cong. Ch. in East 
Boston, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof Phelps, of 
Andover. 

30. Rev. CHARLES PACKARD, late of North Mid- 
dleboro’, Ms., over the 2d Cong. Ch. in Biddeford, 
Me. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Packard, of Bowdoin 
College. 

JULY 14. Mr T. A. MERRILL, as an Evangelist, at 
Bristol Mills, Me. Sermon by Rey. 8. G. Thurs- 
ton, of Searsport, Me. 

14. Rev. A. 8. CHESEBROUGH, over the Cong. Ch. 
in North Glastonbury, Ct. 

21. Mr. JAMES M. BELL, over the Orthodox Cong. 
Ch. in Ashby, Ms. Sermon by Rev. A. Emer- 
son, of Fitchburg, Ms. 

21. Mr. FREDERIC ALVORD, of Bolton, Ct., over 
the Cong. Ch. at Chicopee Falls, Ms. Sermon 
by Rev. C. Hammond, of Groton, Ms. 

21. Mr E. J. ALDEN, over the 2d Cong. Ch. in 
West Springfield, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 8. G. 
Buckingham, of Springfield. 

AUG. 11. Rev. DANA B. BRADFORD, late of Ray- 
mond, N. H., over the Cong. Ch. in Salmon Falls, 
N.H. Sermon by Rev. L. Whiting, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


18. oa. A. A. BAKER, over the Cong. Ch. in Corn- 


Vt. Sermon’ by Rev. C. Pease, D.D., of 


Banlington, Vt. 

18. Rev. CYRUS BREWSTER, late of Orange, Ct., 
over the Cong. Ch. in Haydenville, Ms. ‘Sermon 
by Rev. Z. Eddy, of Northampton. 

18. Rev. I. W. SMITH, over the South Cong. Ch. in 
Durham, Ct. Sermon by Rev. D. Smith, D. D., 
of Durham. 

18. Rev. FRANCIS V. TENNEY, late of Byfield, Ms., 
in Manchester, Ms. Sermon by Rev. M. P. Bra- 
man, D.D., of Danvers, Ms. 

26. Mr. KINGSLEY TWINING, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Hinsdale, Ms. 

SEPT. 1. Rev. GEO. A. BRYAN, late of Cromwell, 
Ct., over the Sa og Ch.in West Haven, Ct. Ser- 
mon by Rev. J. L. Dudley, of Middletown, Ct. 


1. Mr. EDWARD H. BUCK, as an Evangelist, in 
East Machias, Me. 

2. Mr. GEO. B. SAFFORD, as an Evangelist in 
Northbridge Center, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof. 
Phelps, of Andover. 

8. Mr. JAMES CRUIKSHANKS, over the Cong. Ch. 
in South Malden, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof. 
Phelps, of Andover. 

8. Mr. A. McDONALD, over the South Cong. Ch. in 
Stanstead, C. E. Sermon by Rev. J. J. Car- 
ruthers, D.D., of Portland, Me. 

22 Mr. EDWARD P. THWING, over the St. Law- 
rence St. Cong. Ch. in Portland, Me. Sermon 
by Rev. J. W. Chickering, D.D., of Portland, Me. 


22. Rev. SAMUEL D. COCHRAN, late of Princeton, 
Ill., over the Cong. Ch. in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


29. Mr. HIRAM MEAD, over the Cong. Ch. in South 
Hadley, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Park, of An- 
dover. 

29. Rev. GEORGE BUSHNELL, late of Worcester, 
Ms., over the Ist Cong. Ch. in Waterbury, Ct. 
Sermon by Kev. 8. Sweetser, D.D., of Worcester, 
Ms. 


OCT. 1. Mr. JOHN D. EMERSON, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Haverhill, N. H. Sermon by Rev. N. Lord, 
D.D., of Hanover, N. H, 

5. Mr. q. E. FREEMAN, over the Orthodox ~ 
Ch. in Manchester, Ms. Sermon by Rev. A. L 
Stone, of Boston. 

18. Mr. GEORGE L. WALKER, over the State St. 
Cong. Ch. in Portland, Me. Sermon by Rev. C. 
Walker, D.D., of Pittsford, Vt. 

18. Rev. JAMES B. HADLEY, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Campton, N. H. 

13. Mr. OGDEN HALL, over the Cong. Ch. in East 
Hartland, Ct. Sermon by Rev. W. H. Gilbert, 
of Granby, Ct. 

18. Rev. GEORGE R. DARLING, late of Lowell, Ms., 
over the Cong. Ch. in Hudson, Ohio. Sermon 
by Rev. H. D. Kitchell, D.D., of Detroit, Mich. 

19. Rev. ERASTUS COLTON, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Southwick, Ms.. Sermon by Rev. J. Hawes, 
D.D., of Hartford, Ct. 

19. Rev. W. A. NICHOLS, over the Cong. Ch. in 
Cleaverville, Ill. Sermon by Rey. Prof. Emer- 
son, of Beloit Coll. 

20. Mr. JOHN S. BACHELDER, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Jaffrey, N. H. Sermon by Rev. 8. Lee, of 
New Ipswich, N. H. 

20. Mr. CHESTER D. JEFFERDS, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Chester, Vt. Sermon by Rev. C. 8. Porter of 
So. Boston, Ms 

20. Mr. HENRY WILLARD, as an Evangelist, at 
Pittsfield, Ohio. Sermon’ by Rev. J. A. Thome, 
of Ohio City, 0. 

. Rev. D. E. JONES, over the Cong. Ch. in Colum- 
bus City, Iowa. Sermon by Rev. A. B. Robbins, 
of Muscatine, Iowa. 

27. Rev. THOMAS N. LORD, over the Cong. Ch. in 
West Auburn, Me. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Pack- 
ard, of Bowdoin College. 

27. Rev. BENJAMIN TAPPAN, Jr., late of Charles- 
town, Ms., over the Cong. Ch. in Norridgewick, 
Me. Sermon by Rev. J. 0. Fiske, of Bath, Me. 

27. Rev. BENJAMIN L. SWAN, late of Bridgeport, 
Ct., over the Cong. Ch. in Stratford, Ct. 

27. Mr. JOHN MONTEITH. Jr., over the Cong. Ch. 
in Terryville, Ct. Sermon by Rev. E. L. Cleve- 
land, D.D., of New Haven, Ct. 

28. Rev. CALVIN GRANGER, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, Vt., over the Cong. Ch. in Middletown, 
Vt. Sermon by Rev. A. Walker, of Rutland, Vt. 

29. Rev. A. C. ADAMS, late of Manchester, N. H., 


over the Cong. Ch. in Lewiston Falls, Me. Ser- 
— by Rev. G. E. Adams, D.D., of Brunswick, 
e. 


t 
oa 


NOV. 4. Mr. JONATHAN S. HASKELL, over the 
Cong. Ch. in Mt. Pleasant, Ill. 

10. Mr. JOSEPH K. GREENE, as an Evangelist, at 
Lewiston Falls, Me. Sermon by Rev. J. B. Sewall, 
of Lynn, Ms. 

10. Mr. ALBERT H. PLUMB, over the Chestnut St. 
Cong. Ch. in Chelsea, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof. 
Park, of Andover. 

10. Rev. ELIAS NASON, late of Natick, Ms., over the 

Mystic Cong. Ch. in Medford, Ms. Sermon by 

Rev. H. M. Dexter, of Boston. 

Rev. PHILO CANFIELD, late of Sheboygan 

Falls, Wis., over the Cong. Ch. in Sparta, Wis. 

Sermon by Rev. Z. M. Humphrey, of Milwaukee. 

Rev. HARRISON G. PARK, over the Cong. Ch. 

in the East Parish of Westminster, Vt. Sermon 

by Rev. C. E. Park, of West Boxford, Ms. 

Mr. ALEXANDER D. STOWELL, over the Cong. 

Ch. in Woodbridge, Ct. Sermon by Rev. L. Ba- 

con, D.D., of New Haven. 

17. Rev. H. B. ELLIOTT, late of Stamford, Ct., over 

the Cong. Ch. in Columbus, 0. 

26. Rev. N. A. HYDE, over the Plymouth Cong. Ch. 
in Indianapolis, Ind. Sermon by Rev. Prof. 
Haven, of Chicago Theological Seminary. 


10. 


—) 


1 


= 


17. 


1 











1859,] 


NOV. 30. Rev. JOHN P. SKEELE, late of Hallowell, 
Me., over the Cong. Ch. in Wilbraham, Ms. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Jas. Drummond, of Springfield, Ms. 

DEC. 1. Rev. ROBERT C. LEARNED, over the 2d 
Cong. Ch. in Berlin, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Field, of New London, Ct. 

2. Rev. CHARLES TENNEY, over the Pavilion 
Cong. Ch. in Biddeford, Me. 

2. Mr. JAMES G. ROBERTS, over the 2d Cong. Ch. 
in Frankfort, Me. Sermon by Rev. G. W. Field, 
of Boston. 
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DEC. 9. Rev. JAMES WELLS, over the Cong. Ch. in 
Dedham, Me. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Harris, of 
Bangor. 

9. Mr. J. 8. HOYT, over the Cong. Ch. in Port Hu- 
ron, Mich. 

15. Mr. F. E. FELLOWS, over the Union Cong. Ch. 
in Kennebunk, Me. Sermon by Prof. Phelps. 

80. Rev. E. W. ALLEN, late of Salem, Ms., over the 
Cong. Ch. in South Berwick, Me. Sermon by 
Rev. James M. Hoppin, of Salem. 





Congregational HMinisters fMarvricd, 
DURING 1858. 


JAN. 12. Rev. L. H. COBB, of No. Andover, and 
Miss H. J. HERRICK, of Malone, N. Y. 


14. Rev. E. H. BYINGTON, of Royalton, Vt., and 


Miss ANN ELIZA, youngest daughter of Rev. D. 


8. Hoyt, of New Haven, Vt. 

81. Rev. J. BRACKETT, of New Salem, and Mrs. 
SUSANNA UPHAM, of Ware, Ms. 

MAY 4. Rev. G. N. WEBBER, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
and Miss CHARLOTTE FAIRBANKS, of the 
same town. 

25. Rev. BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER, D.D., of Aintab, 
Syria, and Miss SUSAN M. ABBOTT, of Fram- 
ingham, Ms. 

JUNE 6. Rev. LYMAN B. PEET, of Fuh-Chau, 
China, and Miss HANNAH LOUISA PLIMPTON, 
of Southbridge, Ms. 

10. Rev. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., Bartlett Professor 
of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and Miss MARY A., daughter of Samuel 
Johnson, Esq., of Boston. 

16. Rev. CLARENDON WAITE, of Rutland, Vt. 
and Miss HARRIET G., daughter of Mr. J AMES 
Baker, of Phillipston. 

28. Rey. WILLIAM CARRUTHERS, of Sandwich, 
Ms., and Miss MAKTITA BAKER, of Goshen. 

29. Rev. LYSANDER DICKERMAN, of Gloucester, 
Ms., and Miss LOUISA., daughter of Joseph H. 
Thayer, Esq., of Boston, 

JULY 6. Rev. AUGUSTUS C. THOMPSON, of Rox- 
bury, Ms., and Mrs. ELIZABETH, widow of the 
late Rev. Lyman Cutler, of Newton Corner, Ms. 

21. Rev. W. W. ANDREWS, of Wethersfield, Ct., 
and Miss ELIZABETH B., youngest daughter of 
the late John Williams. 


JULY 25. Rev. ALFRED STEARNS, of Westminster, 
Vt., and Miss HARRIET N.. daughter of the late 
Amasa Wood, of Millbury, Ms. 


28. Rev. WM. HUTCHINSON, Missionary to Tur- 
key, and Miss FORRESTA G., daughter of Prof. 
Forrest Shepherd, of New Haven, Ct. 


29. Rev. JAMES P. KIMBALL, of Keokuk, Iowa, and 
Miss MARY P. DICKINSON, of Granby, Ms. 


AUG. 1. Rev. CHARLES BROOKS, of Byfield, Ms., 
and Miss NANCY‘L., daughter of DANIEL AD- 
AMS, Esq., of Townsend, Ms. 


5. Rev. HIRAM MEAD, of South Hadley, Ms., and 
Miss ELIZABETH 8S. BILLINGS, of Andover, Ms. 


SEPT. 14. Rev. JAMES M. BELL, of Ashby, Ms., 
and Miss SUSAN F. FRYE, of North Andover, Ms. 


28. Rev. WM. C. FOSTER, late of Lawrence, Ms., 
and Miss MYRA G. ELLIOT, of Middletown, Ct. 


OCT. 20. Rev. EZRA ADAMS, of Gilsum, N. H., and 
Miss ALICE M. WARE, of Swanzey, N. H. 


20. Rev. WILLIAM SEWALL, of Lunenburg, Vt., 
and Mrs. MARY B. DAVEE, of Portland, Me. 


27. Rev. ALBERT H. PLUMB, of Chelsea, Ms., and 
Miss HARRIET ELIZA, eldest daughter of Jo- 
seph Dart, Jr. Esq , of Buffalo, N. Y. 

NOV. 9. Rev. ERASTUS COLTON, of Southwick, Ms., 
and Mrs. MARY A. MATHER, of Cromwell, Ct. 

DEC. 11. Rev. HENRY C. FAY, of Northwood, N. H., 
and Miss CAROLINE E. TALLMAN, of Rich- 
mond, Me. 


14. Rev. GEO. F. ALLEN, of Cambridgeport, Ms., and 
Miss MARY A. LINCOLN, of Norton, Ms. 





Congregational Ministers Deceased, 
DURING 1858. 


JAN. 5. Rev. ISAAC CARLETON, et. 50, in Ox- 
ford, Me. 

11. Rev. HOLLOWAY W. HUNT, et. 89, in Patch- 
ogue, N. Y¥. 

25. oi THOMAS SNELL, et. 41, in Wethersfield, 
Ii. , 

FEB. 9. In Bridgewater, Ct., Rev. FOSDICK HAR- 
RISON, eet. 76, many years Pastor of the Cong. 
Ch. in Bethlehem, Ct. 

18. Rev. HORACE WOODRUFF, et. 54, in Hunting- 
ton, L. I. 

22. Rev. JONATHAN BARTLETT, et. 98, in Red- 
ding, Ct. 

24. Rev. JOSEPH BLOOMER, et. 80, in McGregor, 
owa. 

27. Rev. LYMAN CASE, eet. 66, of Coventry, Ct. 

MARCH 2. Rev. T. A. TAYLOR, et. 49, Pastor of 
the Cong. Ch. in Slatersville, R. I. 

10. Rev. N. W. TAYLOR, D.D., xt. 72; Dwight 
Professor of Didactic Theology in Yale OColl., 
New Haven, Ct. 


MARCH 17. Rev. LABAN AINSWORTH, zt. 100, in 
Jaffrey, N. H. 

APRIL 1. Rev. NATHANIEL CHAPMAN, ect. 69, of 
Pittston, Me. 

4. Rev. ALVAN UNDERWOOD, et. 79, of West 
Woodstock, Ct. 

MAY 14. Rev. BENNET TYLER, D.D., xt 75, 
late Professor of Theology in the Seminary in 
East Windsor Ct. 


16. Rev. H. R. HOISINGTON, st. 56, in Saybrook, 
t. 


21. Rev. DANIEL HUNTINGTON, formerly of No. 
Bridgewater, and Campello, Ms., xt. 70, in New 


London, Ct. 

80. Rev. LUTHER R. WHITE, eet. 42, in Brighton, 
Towa. 

JUNE 2. Rev. SAMUEL ANDREWS, #xt. 71 in New 
Haven, Ct. 


12. Rev. STEPHEN D. WARD, wt. 57; Pastor of 
the Cong. Ch. in Agawam. Ms. 
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JUNE 19. Rev. ELISHA ROCKWOOD, D_D., eet. 80, 
in Swanzey, N. H. 

21. Rev. LUTHER WRIGHT, zt. 88, in Woburn, Ms. 
24. Rev. GRANVILLE WARDWELL, et. 38, former- 
ly of Kalamazoo, Mich., in Westminster, Vt. 
= 5. Rev. ORRA PEARSON, et. 60, in Peacham, 

vt. 


14. Rev. LINCOLN RIPLEY, et. 97 years, 10 mos., 
in Waterford, Me. 

29. Rev. JEREMIAH ATWATER, et. 84, in New 
Haven, Ct. 

AUG. 28. Rev. EPHRAIM G, SWIFT, ext. 76, in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

SEPT. 1. Rev. BENJAMIN SMITH, et. 43, in 
Litchfield, Ct. 

7. Rev. JOSHUA R. BROWN, et. 46, in East Long- 
meadow, Ms. 


OCT. 14. Rev. JOHN SAWYER, D.D., zt. 103, in 
Bangor, Me. 

— Rev. AUSTIN 0. HUBBARD, et. 50, in Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 

— Rev. JOHN FERGUSON, et. 70, in Whately, Ms. 

NOV. 18. Rev. AMOS SAVAGE, et. 60, in New 
Haven, Ct. 

DEC. 7. In Garland, Vt., Rev. HENRY WHITE, et. 
67, formerly of Longmeadow, Ms. 

16. In Sheffield, Ms., Rev JAS. BRADFORD, eet. 72. 

24. In ioe, Ms., Rev. JOHN E. FARWELL, 
eet. 49. 


26. In Georgetown, Ms., Rev. ISAAC BRAMAN, 
eet. 88. 
(G>The average age of the 36, above recorded, is 


nearly 67 years—an uncommonly high average. The 
percentage of mortality is as 36 to 2,408, or 1,49. 











QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Conductors of this Journal, as the public have already been informed, intend to report 
the doings of the body above-named; and they hope also to enrich its pages by occasionally 
inserting a paper communicated through this medium. The meetings, which occur regularly 
on the last Wednesday afternoons of February, May, August aud Nuvember, are open to all 
members, and have generally afforded an ample recompense for the time and trouble of at- 
tending. 

At the last meeting Mr. David Pulsifer, who was expected to read a paper previously as- 
signed, having been unavoidably prevented from making the requisite preparation, took up 
the case of the Jewish child Mortara, whose abduction and Popish baptism have produced 
such a stir throughout Christendom, and entertained the audience with an unwritten state- 
ment of the hardships imposed on that cast-off nation. 

The same gentleman also read, and subsequently presented to the Association, a manuscript 
letter from Rev. George Whitfield “to the Honorable Josiah Willard, Esq., of Boston,” dated 
«‘ New-town in Maryland, May 6, 1747,” expressing deep concern about “ dear New Eng- 
land’s sorrowful circumstances.” We give the following extract : “Glad would I be to come znd 
offer myself once more to do New England service; but I am afraid many ministers, and the 
heads of the people would not bear it. However, was this my only reason, it would soon be 
answered. But here are thousands in these southern parts (as you observed, Honored Sir,) 
that scarce ever heard of redeeming grace and love. Is it not my duty, as an itinerant, since 
other places have had their calls and awakening seasons, to go where the gospel has not been 
naried? Those that think I want to make a party, or disturb churches, do not know me. I 
am willing to hunt in the woods after sinners; and, according to the present temper of my 
mind, would be content that the name of George Whitfield should die, if thereby the name 
of my dear Redeemer could be exalted.” 





The Editors of the Congregational Quarterly beg the indulgence of the public for a slight 
delay in the printing of this their first issue, which has been made unavoidable by the illness 
of one of their number. They also hope that the contents of the number will be judged with 
leniency in the recollection that, with the exception of the brief article on ‘‘ Father Sawyer,” 
which was prepared beforehand for another use, every line has been written as well as printed 
within the last five weeks. Hereafter the tables, statistics, &c. &c., will be so made up as to 
evade some liabilities to error which have been unavoidable in the haste with which every- 
thing has been necessarily done. They have such arrangements in progress that they feel 
sure of being able to give to every one who may be pleased to become a subscriber to this 
Quarterly much more than the full worth of his subscription, in various kinds of matter, not 
easily to be had elsewhere. They especially bespeak the kind patronage of the ministry and 
deacons of the denomination whose interests, biographical and otherwise, will be specially 
had in remembrance. If only every Congregational Minister and Deacon should becomea 
subscriber, we should at once gain a list which would enable us greatly to enrich our pages, 
without increase of price——Several biographies—including one of Dea. David Goodale, of 
Marlboro’, Ms., and one of Dea. Moses Webster of Haverhill, West Par., Ms.,—in type, have 
been, unavoidably, crowded over to the next number. 
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